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GARIBALDI. 


BY BLIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Biz bent his head upon his breast 
Wherein his lion-heart lay sick :— 
* Perbaps w@are not ill-repaid— 
Perhaps this is not a true test ; 
Perhaps that was not a foul trick ; 
Perhaps none wronged, and none betrayed. 


1. 


™ Perhaps the people’s vote which here 
Wnited, there may disunite, 
And both be lawful as they think. 
Perhaps a patriot statesman, dear 
For chartering nations, can with right 
Disfranchise those who hold the ink. 


iil. 


“ Perhape men’s wisdom is not craft ; 
Men’s greatness, not a selfish greed ; 
Men’s justice, not the safer side. 

Perhaps eyen women when they laughed, 
Wept, thanked us that the land was freed, 
Not wholly (though they kissed us) lied. 


Iv. 


* Perhaps no more than this we meant, 
When up at Ausrtria’s guns we flew 
And spiked them with a cry apiece, 

* Itaha/’—Yet a dream was sent . . 
The little house my father knew, 
The olives and the palms of Nice.” 


v. 


He paused, and drew his sword out slow,— 
Then pored upon the biade intent 
As if to read some written thing ; 
While many murmured, “ He will go 
In that despairing sentiment 
And break his sword before the King.” 


vi, 


He poring still upon the blade 
His large lid quivered, something fell.— 
“ Perhaps,’’ he said, “ I was not born 
With such fine brains to treat and trade,— 
And if a woman knew it well 
Mer falsehood only meant her scorn. 


vil. 


“Yet through Varese’s cennon-smoke 
My eye-saw clear: men feared this man 
At Como, where this sword could deal 
Death’s protocol at every stroke. 
And now . . the drop there, scarcely can 
Imupair the keenness of the steel. 


vill. 


“ Bo man and sword may have their use : 
And if the soil beneath my foot 
In valor’s act is forfeited, 
Pil strike the harder, take my dues 
Out nobler, and the loss confute 
From ampler heavens above my head. 


1x. 


“ My Kimg, King Victor, I am thine! 
80 much Nice-dust as what I am 
(To make our Italy) must cleave. 
Vorgive that.’’—Forward with a sign 
He went.—You’ve seen the telegram ? 
Palermo’s taken, we believe. 
EL1zaBETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


THE LOST ONE FOUND.* 
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THE INTERMEDIATE DELAY. 


STEPHEN H. 





BY REV. TYNG, D.D. 
Every step in the religious history of a wandering 
youth is successively and very distinctly illustrated 
in the Savior’s story. The first spring of the error, 
and the first manifestation of its power, have been 
described with discriminating accuracy. The re- 
belling heart, discontented and grasping, conceives 
and makes its proposition. Man is “ drawn away 
and enticed by his own lusts; and when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.” The affections and 
desires thus perverted, the secret pressure urges to 
an outward utterance or demonstration of some kind ; 
and the first early fruits of the transgression are pro- 
duced. -It has been an inward controversy of the 
fesh lusting against the Spirit,—appetite rebelling 
against conscience, and outward attractions contend- 
ing With an inward sense of duty and obligation. 
It has been really a controversy between man and 
(tod,—long perhaps concealed within,—and urging 
lan, yet restrained, to some special exhibition of his 
choice and purpose ;—until in the wanderer’s case, self 
ind sin are triumphant, and the evidence of their 
lestructive power is sadly given. We may use the 
ord’s solemn and affecting words on another occa- 
son in application to this condition, ‘‘ They know not 
what they do,” 
It is a simple and determined gratification of self, 
i its appetites and its purposes. There is no definite 
Sonsideration, indeed no knowledge, of the full re- 
sults. ‘The outward journey is commenced. Whither 
it shall lead,—in what it shall end,—who can tell? 
It is the heedless but determined indulgence of per- 
‘onal desire, whatever it may cost, or what laws 
‘ever itmay violate. Thus the first transgressors 
‘tarted upon ‘their sinful course in Eden, little dis- 
terning or imagining what would befall them in the 
‘nd. he journey out away from God, or any pos- 
sible dnethod of recovery or return, how little could 
hey anderstand er consider. The temptation is the 
same in.every. case, and the darkness which conceals 
the individual result unchanged. The lust for grati- 
ication eonquers the power of restraint. The weari- 
less of dependence and subjection bursts forth inte 
«(ual conseious revolt. And thus the story proceeds. 
“And gneot many days after, the younger son gath- 
tred all together and took his journey.” This hesita- 
‘ion and delay in carrying. out his purpose and desire 
uly, are wonderfully significant. The first triumph 
' conscious sim in the heart is alarming, sometimes 
“the extreme. The demand has been made, and it 
4s been gratified: But ah, what then? It is a new 
‘adition,—an untried state,—a startling and fearful 
“summation, however gratifying, and however 
Mien desired. “ What fruit have you? a voice 
‘wz to utter in the senl, with amazing power. And 
Ye yuing man starte back from his own attain- 
*nte,-conscious, though indefinitely, that he is on 
“e way to ruin. “The eyes of them both were 
"ned, aad they knew that they were naked.” This 
‘thie is always the firat discovery, when appe- 
has triumphed over conscience, and the flesh kes 
‘unded and driven back the Spirit. The younger 
“ surveys hie half of his fathér’s goods, eo gener- 
““y bestowed. Pride, vanity, self-complacency, 
“ns for gratification, fillhis heart. These goods are 
'W his. He is free,—his own master. But an in- 
‘Wicawle sense of something wrong, like the death’s 
Pi at an Egyptian feast,—a consciousness that 
all his attainments he is not secure,—a fear of 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 


——— oo 


VOLUME XI. 


some issue that will stain the pride of all his glory, 
and fil] him with the bitterness of regret after all his 
pleasures, are mingled up with hia enjoyment and 
self-gratulation ; and he is, after all, far from satisfied 
or happy. 








There is a lingering trial in the soul,—between the 
first actual victery of sin, and the final plunge in 
complete subjection to its power. Affection and 
memory still arrest him. He stands where the roads 
divide, and has hardly made up his mind to go. Taus 
the first transgressors gave the history of their pro- 
cess. They did not yield at once. They heard, they 
examined, they considered. And not until they were 
convinced, did they fully concede. They present 
this account as their excuse. They rather imagine a 
merit in this parleying with the temptation, which 
ought to be taken into the account. How often may 
we read this original story, and find a)] its succeeding 
steps renewed in the process of sinful rebellion in 
our own minds. What a period there often is of this 
struggling argument, when conscience arrests the 
wil), and beats back the appetite from its purpose. 
The temptation occurs. Itis again and again con- 
sidered. Its pleas of advantage and gratification are 
heard. The instances of gain which it has furnished 
are displayed. The possibility of a safe indulgence is 
weighed. ‘The tree seems good for food, and pleas- 
ant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired fo make one 
wise.” The hand is reached forth to gather the 
fruit, however forbidden, when a terrific voice shakes 
the very soul within, ‘Oh do not this abominable 
thing which I hate,”—and the hand falls down as if 
withered by its power. 

How often, and often how long, are these secret 
mental discussions maintained! It is a momentous 
crisis, these “not many days after!” I remonstrated 
not long since with a vacillating hearer, in a par- 
ticular crisis of temptation. The advantages and 
pleasures of the attracting course were presented in 
excuse. The doubtfulness of its propriety was ac- 
knowledged and felt. ‘“ Why do you not give up your 
religious stand and follow it then?” I demanded. “ I 
am quite sure it is wrong,” was thereply. ‘“ Why do 
you not instantly recede then ?” “I am really try- 
ing to convince myself it is lawful and right,” was 
the fatal response. What in such a case could be 
done? No power less than Divine could pluck a sin- 
ner from ruin in a crisis of courted danger like this. 
But of what infinite worth is this period of delay ! 
Even then, the way may be recovered,—the heart 
truly struggling against the evil, may be propped up 
and strengthened. The snare may be broken. But 
the voluntary, chosen looking upon the temptation is 
destruction. The enlisting of the will on the side of 
a centemplation of its benefits, is the captivity of the 
man, Which nothing but the immediate power of God 
cab overcome. 

And then comes the triumph of self,—and the 
bondage of the soul. The “ not many days” pass by, 
and the question so often revolved is decided. Ap- 
petite conquers reason; rebellion overwhelms the 
conscience ; the warnings of the Spirit are rejected ; 
and the heart goes with the strangers to which it 
has joined itself. This fact is wonderfully stated by 
the Lord, “The younger son gathered all together.”’ 
It was a bold push, a clean sweep. The current that 
has been withheld, dammed up so leng, suddenly, 
summarily bursts all obstructions, forces it way 
through every restraint,—and rushes down with an 
impetuosity which nothing can resist. This is a per- 
fect exhibition of the history of such a case. Noth- 
ing else can maintain the determination and keep up 
the courage in such a revolt, but some such reckless 
resolve and committal. The eyes are shut,—the 
teeth are fixed,—the muscles are strained,—the 
brows are knit, and the sin is chosen with a fearful 
determination, though death may follow instantly in 
its train. The conscience must be silenced. The 
Spirit must be quenched. Memory must be stilled. 
There can be no pleasure else. Religious companions 
and influences must be forsaken. Company and 
scenes must be changed. To look back is misery. To 
think of what is lost,—of the hearts that have been 
broken and crushed,—of the kindness and care re- 
paid with such base ingratitude, is unceasing dis- 
tress. Accordingly, often in this beginning there 
May be very heavy and untrue demonstrations of 
wickedness. The youth may not enly assume ter- 
rific vileness, but may acquire a slang which makes 
pretense of far greater wickedness than he has yet 
really attained. Thus would he silence his inward 
monitor, and drive away all outward reproof. Only 
by some such violence to himself, can the power of 
sin completely triumph. The exhibition is often fear- 
ful indeed. Profanity, noise, blasphemy, derision,— 
loud and open scoffing,—an assumed ringleading in 
all iniquity in the midst of the assembly, a boastfal- 
ness of crime, of crimes as yet untried and unknown, 
are all called in to cover the secret misgivings of the 
heart, and make it easier to go. Far from always, 
then, are they the basest who seem in these outward 
shows the most debased. 

Among my early intimates, was a young man of 
this descripticn. His youth was passed in just such 
a Christian home as I have before described, and was 
marked by early habitual propriety and restraint. He 
grew up remarkably a moral boy. But in college he 
found just the destructive agencies which have 
been already noticed, and all of which were perfectly 
new tohim. Instead of flying from the corrupting 
influence, he courted it, and played with it,—and soon 
yielded to its power. Tobacco, wine, obscenity, pro- 
faneness, headstrong, boisterous rowdyism, soon 
combired to mark him in the associates and relations 
he selected. His godly father, alarmed at the intel- 
ligence, admonished and entreated him. But the 
power of evil was growing dominant, and though he 
struggled to resist, it seemed impossible. He had 
thrown away the prayer of his youth, and he knew 
not the God of his father. He-entered into the most 
earnest stipulations and engagements with himself to 
resist the opening course of erime—but in vain. One 
of his solemn vows was that in the event of his 
yielding to a particular temptation again, he would 
cut off a joint of his little finger. And when the fall 
eccurred, he deliberately took a chisel, and had almost 
accomplished the penalty, when he was arrested by a 
friend who grasped him in his arms,—and though by 
surgical] aid the joint was saved, he carried the deep 
scar of the wound and the helpless finger to his grave. 
He endured this inward contest until he could bear 
it n0 longer—and at midnight he rose from his bed, 
gathered his bundle of clothing, and madly fled from 
his father’s house. Months passed by, and he was 
undiseovered,—when at a distant port, a vessel of 
war was anchored, and in a boat's crew that rowed 
to the shore a friend of his father discovered this 
wandcring boy. He gained permission to speak to 
him, and found him worn, wearied, disappointed, and 
disgusted with his sia and all its terrific results, and 
eager to accept the offer of means of release and 
restoration to his father’s house. The day he was 
put on shore, the vessel sailed, and was never after- 
wards heard of. The poor debased youth was 
plucked from the very jaws ef the deep. He had trod- 
den a shert but tevrible path ef youthful crime. His 
father welcomed him with tears of joy, and he him- 
self, restored, renewed, graduated from college with 
distinction, and for many years of subsequent profes- 
sional life was an honor to his land and to his aame. 


But bow few are so arrested ip this egrly period of 





experiment and delay ! 8. H.T. 


Bo the Savior says, “Not many days after.” 











THE LESLIES. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 

One of the first stories I remember to have read, 
as a child, was “ Mrs. Washington Potts,” by Miss 
Eliza Leslie. It was in the days when “ Atkinson's 
Casket” flourished and The Saturday Evening Post 
was considered a standard literary paper—at least 
among the people whom I knew. Miss Leslie had 
then been known for many years as a writer of 
stories, which, from their covert humor and their 
plain, homely presentation of everyday characters, 
were very generally popular. Her model—if she had 
one—must have been Maria Edgeworth, but she had 
a fund of humor, and an appreciation of the comic 
and the grotesque, which was all herown. Some- 
thing of Flemish fidelity belonged to her descriptive 
style, but it was always subordinate to her taste. 
Though she often introduced vulgar characters, she 
never described them vulgarly. I have never since 
been more amused and entertained by any stories 
than by those from her pen, which I read in boyhood, 
as they appeared in the weekly paper. 

In 1844, when I became ambitious to make myself 
known as an author, and published a thin volume of 
untimely poems, Miss Leslie was one of the first per- 
sons to whom I sent a copy, and her cordial letter in 
acknowledgment was one of the first voices of en- 
couragement which reached me. She treated my 
first crude efforts more kindly and considerately than, 
I fear, I should be able to do, in asimilar case. With 
this admission, I venture to quote a passage from 
her letter : 

“Whenever I meet with any new evidence of the 
genius of my countrymen, it renders me superlatively 
happy for that day, and, fortunately, these days of 
happiness are becoming more and more numerous. 
So, in reading your book, I rejoiced that there was 

‘One poet more, America, for thee !’ 

“When. you again visit Philadelphia, I shall be 
very glad to see you at the Markoe House, (my pres- 
ent residence,) and to show you an admirable portrait 
of Franklin, copied from the last and best likeness of 
the statesman, the patriot, the philosopher, and the 
printer : the man who has always seemed to me as 
the most American of Americans—or rather, who 
was completely what an American ought to be.” 

When I next visited Philadelphia, I called upon 
her, and was received with genuine kindness. She 
was then nearly sixty years of age, but hale and ro- 
bust, with a face attractive in spite of its plainness, 
and a cheerful, merry light in her gray eyes. Some- 
thing I said suggested to her a humorous story, which 
she told with a hearty relish. The portrait of Frank- 
lin was painted by her sister Anne, and she remarked, 
on stating this: “ We are a family of painters, Per- 
haps you have heard of my brother Charles, who 
lives in London.” It chanced that I had seen engrav- 
ings of Leslie’s pictures from Don Quixote and the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, but I was not before aware 
of the relationship. 

Miss Leslie gave me some friendly advice in re- 
jation to poetry, which was another illustratioa of 
her sound sense. ‘I see,’’ said she, “ that you have 
been reading Mrs. Hemans. Pray don’t be led by her 
irregular anapestic meters to forget that the simplest 
forms of versification are the best. Those jingling, 
slipshod measures seem to me to have been invented 
to conceal the lack of poetical conceptions. Look at 
Milton, Pope, Gray, and Goldsmith, how simple and 
straightforward are their styles! The plainest words 
are also the best. ‘ England’ is much finer than ‘ Al- 
bion,’ and ‘ Scotland’ than‘ Caledonia.’”’ Of course I 
did not quite agree with her, then; but the evident 
kindness with which her views were presented led me 
to ponder upon them afterwards, and to find that she 
was right. 

After my return from Europe, in 1846, I visited 
her frequently. Among our passengers in the packet 
from London through the Channel to Portsmouth, had 
been Mr. Robert Leslie, son of the painter, and him- 
self a painter also. He was a tall young man of 
twenty-two, and spent most of his time on deck, mak- 
ing sea-skeiches in water-colors. Our captain, 
Morgan, had taxen the Leslie family to and from 
America, when the painter received his appointment 
to the Professorship at West Point, and was still his 
intimate friend. Miss Leslie had therefore many 
questions to ask concerning her nephew, but in the 
same summer, I believe, he visited America. In 
February, 1847, she wrote to me: “‘ I hear you are 
publishing a weekly paper. You will please to send 
it te my address: I inclose the amount ef a year’s 
subscription.” It was a country paper, devoted to 
local news, and could have no possible interest for 
her—but she doubtless conjectured, as was true, that 
I was endeavoring to establish myself in business, 
and that every paid subscription was a real assist- 
ance. I have heard that she made enemies by her 
frankness and her scorn of all dissimulation : she re- 
served her tact for the exercise of her kindness. 

Between five and six years later, I was in London 
for the fourth time, having just returned from the 
Orient, previous to ‘making an overland journey to 
India. I was so fortunate as to be present at an en- 
tertainment given one evening by Mr. George Pea- 
body, at which some hundreds of English and Ameri- 
cans attended. While conversing with Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, a short and rather slender man, with gray 
hair and a singularly mild, pleasant, and benevolent 
face, came up and addressed him with much cordial- 
ity. “Let me introduce you to Mr. Leslie, whom 
you must know already as an artist,’’ said Mr. Law- 
rence, turning tome. We found a little eddy in the 
apartment, outside of the crush of the crowd, and I 
enjoyed some quiet conversation withhim. The por- 
trait accompanying the recently published biegraphy 
gives the character and.expression of his face very 
correctly, although he was considerably older at the 
time I met him. All conventionalities were dropped 
on his learning of the friendship existing between his 
sister and myself, and he questioned me with an 
eager interest concerning-her and his Philadelphia 
friends. 

On learning that I was a native ef Chester county, 
he said: “Ah, I know the Brandywine. I spent 
several summers on its baaks, as a boy.” “Is it still 
beautiful to you, in memory?” Lasked. “ As beauti- 
ful as the reality can possibly be,” was his answer ; 
“I remember the scenery dietinctly, and I often re- 
call the happy days I passed, rambling over the hills.” 
“ Do you not think,” said [, “that the landscapes of 
that part of Pennsylvania bear a wonderful resem- 
dlance to those of England?” “Yes, but with a 
wilder, richer.character. However, it is many years 
since Isaw them. I have been se long.in Eagland 
that my early life in America seems scarcely to be- 
long to me.” From the fondness with which the 
artist returned to the subject, it was evident that 
those early associations still retained all their charm. 

He invited me to visit his house and make the ac- 
quaintance of his family, which the shortaess of my 
stay in London prevented me from doing ; but I met 
him, together with two of his daughters, at the house 
of another American banker, in the neighborheod of 
the eity. His personality gave the impression of a 
very frank and simple nature, great sweetness of 
disposition, and a warm, faithful heart. His voice 
was low and agreeable, and ij essociate it somehow, 
in memory, with that of Leigh Hunt. Between him- 
self and his daughters there was an affectionate ten- 
derness and a reciprocal pride which was delightful 
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to see. His life, indeed, was a smooth stream, hav- 








ing, truly, a few obstacles at the start, but flowing 
afterwards through pleasant fields. 

Leslie was especially fortunate in this respect, that 
be knew the exact measure of his powers. His 
“ €lifford and Rutland” is the only picture of his in 
the grand historic manner which I have seen—a 
manner which he speedily dropped, devoting himself, 
thenceforth, to those exquisite cabinet pictures in 
which he had no living superior. He painted, I 
should judge, with great rapidity, first arranging and 
afterwards finishing, with scrupulous care. His 
“Sancho Panza and the Duchess’’ happened to be in 
the same room with Church’s “ Niagara” in London, 
and even the brilliancy of the fragment of rainbow 
could not touch its soft, subtle harmony of coloring. 

He was a member of the Sketch Club, the products 
of two meetings whereof are in the possession of 
Capt. Morgan, who, as an honorary member, was 
present and gaye the subject. This Club met by 
turns at the houses of the members, one of whom 
named a subject, which the artists were obliged to 
represent intwo hours. The result attained by this 
was a marvelous rapidity both of conception and ex- 
ecution. Capt. Morgan gave “ Night,” and Leslie’s 
contribution is a very spirited sketch of Titania and 
Bottom: Stanfield, Roberts, and others furnished 
moonlit landscapes. The Queen, I was told, doubt- 
ing the ability of the artists to improvise with such 
rapidity, asked permission to give a subject one even- 
ing. The artists assented, and at the appointed hour 
received a slip of paper on which the word “ Desire” 
was written. A page was in waiting, and two hours 
afterwards Her Majesty was furnished with a dozen 
handsome illustrations of the theme. Leslie’s, I be- 
lieve, was a boy reaching from the edgé of a pond, 
after water-lilies. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Returns up to this hour (2 p.m. of Wednesday) 
leave no doubt of the overwhelming success of the 
Republicans at the elections of yesterday in the 
three great Central States ef Pennsytvania, Onto, 
and Inprana. From the bewildering mass of tele- 
graphic dispatches at hand, these general conclusions 
are clearly established : 

1. Col. AnpREw G. Curtin, the Lincoln and Hamlin 
candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, is elected 
by some 15,000 majority. It cannot fall below 10,000; 
it may exceed 20,000. 

2. That eighteen or twenty of the twenty-five 
Members of Congress elect from Pennsylvania are 
‘supporters of Linceln and Hamlin. 

3. That a Republican Legislature is certainly 
elected, giving assurance that a Republican will 
shortly succeed William Bigler in the U. 8S. Senate. 

4. That the city of Philadelphia, on a poll of 80,000 
votes, gives but 2,047 majority for Foster for Gov- 
ernor, elects three Lincoln Representatives to Con 
gress out of four, and ‘he whole Lincoln City Ticket 
—the Bell-Everett vote having been cast solid for 
Fester to beat Curtin, but separately on the loca 
ticket. 

—Soe much for Pennsylvania. No intelligent poli- 
tician can longer doubt that its Electoral Vote will be 
cast for Lincoln and Hamlin by a very heavy majority 
—probably nearer 30,000 than 20,000. 





On1o was of course regarded as sure for Lincoln 
anyhow, so that her vote, though equally decided, is 
less electrifying. The Republican majority at this 
election would seem to be about 20,000, with a de- 
cided majority of Republican Members of Congress. 
Nobody will longer doubt—if any one ever did doubt 
—that her 23 Electoral Votes will be cast for Lincoln 
and Hamlin. 


Inp1ana has been regarded by cool politicians as the 
most likely of all the Free States to cast its vote for 
Douglas and Johnson. Mr. Douglas has great per- 
sonal strength there, and the State gave Buchanan 
in 56 a majority over the united vote of Fremont and 
Fillmore. The returns thus far received show very 
large and nearly uniform Republican gains, and a dis- 
patch just received from the Chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee at Indianapolis announces the 


doubt. 

Thus the whole line of border Free States send up 
one unanimous shout for Lincoln, Hamlin, Free Soil, 
and Freemen! 

Fellow-workers in the Good Cause! the twilight 
glow which lit the pine-clad hills of Mats has kindled 
into the full effulgence of a cloudless day. Let us 
thank God and move forward. H. G. 
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AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


BY WILLIAM PAGE. 


{We have the pleasure, this week, of introducing to 
our readers a new contributor, whose name will be 
recognized as that of one of the most distinguished 
of American artists. Mr. Page recently returned to 
this country after a prolonged residence abroad, and 
has now permanently established himself in this city, 
in the “ Studio Building” on Tenth street.—£ps. Iv- 
DEPENDENT.) 


RAPHAEL 


Tur schools of design ef Rome and Flerence are 
better knewn to us and to the world in general than the 
Venetian and Bolognese schools—and for this among 
other reasons, that as in the fable of the Man and 
Lion, the man told the story, and the lion lacked his 
ewn historian. So did the Southern schools take 
upon themselves to tell how superior their artists were 
to their Northern rivals. It remains for us to question 
and compare these claims by a light which they did 
not possess, and in a freedom from bias that perhaps 
eould not have belonged to either party, warped as 
their judgment must have been by the prejudices of 
each particular school. 

I had, in common with the majority of artists of the 
present day, been in the habit ef yielding to Raphael, 
without question, the credit of having almost invented 
that elaborate system of design and eomposition, 
which culminated in the famous Cartoons—the re- 
mains of which are still possessed by the British Gov- 
ernment, and to be seen at Hampton Court. But so 
far from this being the case, it is as great an error as it 
weuld be to suppose that he had found in nature that 
pure standard of beauty, which led him in the forms of 
single figures to the high degree of excellence which 
he attained; when in truth Ghiberti, in his famous 
Gates of the Baptistery at Florence, furnished his most 
heeded lessons in that kind of composition, as the 
Greek sculptures gave the forms by and threugh which 
he ever interpreted the nature around him. Neither 
are we to forget the little Chapel of the Carmelites in the 
same favored city, where both Michael Angelo and 
Raphael studied their arts, and in presence of whose 
frescoes the nasal cartilage of the former gave way 
under the heavy hand of Terrigiano ; where the latter 
borrowed net only single figures, but ideas that served 
him through life, and drank in that ambrosial nectar 
whieh made hiin be called the Divine ; in short, wherea 
contemplation of the works of the forerunner of the 
greatest master of design, “ that great soul gone before” 
—that youthful Massacchio, opened his eyes to a finer 
appreciation of the higher shades of expression, and 
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nowned 

It was here that he caught the idea of that admir- 
able figure in the “Paul preaching at Athens,” of 
listening so intently as to close the eyes that external 
objects might not disturb the deep absorption of his 
thought in the discourse of that eloquent disciple ; for 
in the fresco of Massacchio of the boy restored to 
life by St. Peter, there are one or more figures 
standing by, whose eyes are closed in a devout 
thanksgiving at the miracle vouchsafed to them. And 
this idea was happily taken to a still more appropriate 
use in the above-cited cartoon of Raphael; and here, 
too, on one side of the chapel, stands the figure of Peter 
rescued from prison by the angel, which served ia the 
same Cartoon, by the addition of a hand and arm, for 
the famed figure of Paul himself. Thus do we see how 
well his school was prepared to furnish materials, in 
various departments, and how ready he was to avail 
himself of ali the world contained, employing many 
hands in making drawings of all then known of the 
best in art, ancient and modern—not like some of the 
present day, who pride themselves in ignorance of 
what has been done before, and hope for originality in 
their own works, through not knowing the works of 
ethers. Raphael used the excellences already 
achieved in art as stepping-stones to further devel- 
opment of his own. Every problem worked out by 
others he seized upon, saving thus both time and labor 
—securing the advantage of many lives in adopting the 
results of their labors, and acting from these as if 
self-derived, his own, or whosesoever could understand 
and use them. Thus he became the man of his 
echoo], who from all its excellences gathered enough to 
make it, andthe.world through its teachings, to accept 


him as its great example and the full-grown comple- 
ment ef all that had gone before—the coming man— 
come indeed. 


How does this example compare with the school 
of this day, which seeks the excellence of Ra- 
phael in aping the schools before his time; or 
where would have been his excellence had he as- 
sumed the style of Cimabue, or Giotto, and there 
stuck, and worked his thirty-seven years of life away 
—doing less than he knew, instead of striving in him- 
self to take the one step, not only beyond his own 
proper master, but beyond all known masters of his 
time — using their very aspirations, often only feebly 
foreshadowed in their pictures, as sure guides toa 
sure science in his hands? All these true men truly 
did the very best they knew, and when they saw or 
heard of other best beyond their own, adopted it, or 
at least strove for it, with a hearty pressing forward 
toward the very highest—forgetting the things behind 
—the sure way of not being forgotten themselves. 

Let any one who has visited the present French 
Academy at Rome, known also as the Villa Medici, 
recall to mind some of the fragments of marblgs, built 
into its rear walls; he cannot but remember the 
piece of basso-relievo representing an ancient sacri- 
tice, which once, with other beautiful sculptures, 
graced the Arch of Trajan, afterwards torn to pieces 
and vandalized to glorify the pretensions of Constan- 
tine, whose Arch near the Coliseum rather disgraces 
his memory by the admixture of the barbarous scalp- 
tures of his own time with the works of a former and 
better age of art, if not of honesty. Let the observer 
remark how wholly this relief has been used in the 
Cartoon of Paul at Lystra endeavorieg to save those 
wicked heathen from worshiping himself and his com- 
panion as gods, and rending his garments before 
them in token of horror at their senseless proceeding. 
This corresponds with whatever we know of this 
truly great artist, who, wherever he could find the 
best material, used it as his own—choosing that as 
the only starting-point worthy of himself; and his 
power was shown in adding something of his own to 
| serve as a cement to all these diverse parts ;—and as 
in the washing of the Italian sea, the resistance is 
often found to be greater in the mortar than in the 
other materials of which those mighty ruins of ma- 
sonry are composed, so do the works of Raphael hold 
their relations of part to part, and resist immutably 


the wear of time, where he has supplied his own in 
| riveting the materials of others. 


Let us here again glance at the school that would 


the ba, in most promising pupil of the re- 








| seek to establish itself in our own day, by assuming | 
election of the Republican State Ticket as beyond 


a stand-point which is not its own, and pretending 


| an ignorance which is not its real condition—discard- 
| ing the laws of perspective, which to-day is a science, | 
| and pretending a simplicity which, however becoming | 


arms,” is now no longer worthy of the times in which 
| we live. If the good old fathers of art stood their saints 
| and heroes on the points of their pointed toes, they 
did so because they had not learned the law by which 


} 
| tothe infancy of art, ‘‘ mewling and puking in its nurse's 


a man’s feet set squarely on the ground can be made | 


j 
| to appear so in the picture ; and the only reason and 
excuse for their not drawing them properly was their 
| ignorance, and the only way to follow in their foot- 
} steps now without incurring a just censure must be 
a like ignorance, which cannot be assumed with an 
| appearance of truth so long as the steps attained in 
| art are manifest before us in the admirable works of 
| that master who furnishes the after to their before. 
In the abeve-named Gates of Ghiberti, we see a 
series of designs extending in their subjects through 
| the Old Testament and into the New, expressed in 
reliefs, representing extensive compositions of group 
after group seen in perspective, and evidently the re- 
sult of a study of the ground plan—that is, of the 
places occupied on the ground plane by the different 
groups and figures of each group—their nearness or 
remoteness expressed by their greater or less magni- 
tude, with their back, front, and side views given in 
all the variety of nature, together with the various 
| actions and expressions of life, as an appropriate 
rendering of the historic events portrayed. And the 
| 





greatest judgment is seen to have been used in plac- 
| ing each object, whether groups of figures, animals, 

woods, gardens, cities, rocks, altars, or whatever else 

was required, either to tell the stories, or to add a 
| poetic phase to the scenes ; and moreover, they are 
| all seen as from one stand-point—that is, each com- 
partment is presented to the eye of the spectator as 
though he stood at a given distance from the tablet 
and saw the whole under an influence of greater or 
less distance, according to the importance of the 
parts represented ; and these parts are not dropped 
in as if by chance, as was the custom of the earlier 
painters, but each object and circumstance is well 
considered in reference to all the other objects and 
circumstances of the occasion, and placed in an ap- 
propriate order and relation, such as made the whole 
interesting and picturesque, worthy to be studied by 
such a beginner as Raphael, and furnished him with 
a high standard of pictorial representation at a time 
of his life when he was ready to seize the advantages 
offered to his keen apprehension—enabling him to 
perfect his own faculties by a contemplation of like 
faculties well exercised in a kindred art. But a 
study of these beautiful Gates was by no means cer- 
tain to produce a like effect in all minds, for to An- 
gelo no less than to Raphael had been furnished an 
opportunity of studying them to his heart’s content— 
and we see how deeply he was moved by their excel- 
lent beauty in his saying they were worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise ; and yet the pell-mell and confu- 
sion worse confounded of his great picture of the Last 





Judgment in the Sistine Chapel, prove too well, if not 
how unheeded their influence, yet how unsuggestive 
of order it had passed over his soul, and left him still 





taught him to boldly dare euch touches of nature, as 


a designer of single res, without 
combining and 4. a gust Weald termed a 


i. 
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many parts, by those laws of order, and harmony of 
relation which make the distinctive characteristics of 
both Ghiberti and Raphael. The latter, too, had 
learned how important it was in studying from nature 
to make his first drawings of such a size as would 
enable him, at arm’s length, (the distance at which 
alone he could work,) to see at once the whole of his 
drawing, and thus comprehend the proportions of the 
parts ef the same to the whole ; or to keep it so far 
from his eye as would enable him at a glance to take 
in the extremes of his design, and thus to adjust, 
compare, and proportion it as accuracy should re- 
quire; and this could not be done over an extent of 
more than about eight inches, supposing the length of 
his arm to have allowed him to work at the distance 
of two feet from the organ of vision—that being three 
times the length or greatest extent of the design— 
which, according to a law of optics, is the distance 
from an object required to take in by the eye all its 
surface at a glance. Raphael, after having made 
these small drawings with ali this intelligence, elabo- 
rately wrought and afterwards squared them off by 
lines, to aid in their enlargement either by himself or 
by his pupils ; and this mode of procedure furnishes 
another proof that he sought the greatest truth by 
any means within his reach, and hesitated not to use 
the most mechanical processes, if these only promised 
more accurate results; which again furnishes a 
lesson to the modern draughtsman, who usually 
makes his drawings from the life about eighteen 
inches in hight, instead of eight, and thus requires at 
least a distance of nearly five feet, before he can see 
his work preperly as a whole. W. P. 
FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORERE- 
SPONDENT. 








Wasuineoron, D. C., Oct 8, 1860. 

In returning to Washington after a summer ab- 
sence, I notice, as standing out prominently among 
the changes, a different sentiment among the people 
of the District respeeting Slavery, Republicanism, 
and a Republican Administration. The prospect of a 
new and to a certain extent an anti-slavery Adminis- 
tration, has had a very marked effect upon the inhab- 
itants of Washington—Buchanan office-holders not 
excepted. No longer ago than last winter, a large 
proportion of the Department clerks were furious dis- 
unionists in the contingency of a Republican triamph ; 
but as the expected success of the Anti-Slavery 
party grows near, these identical gentlemen grow 
more and more resigned to such an event, and begin 
to discuss the probabilities of a general turn-out at 
the Departments! “Is Mr. Lincoln a very bitter 
party man?” ‘ Will he dismiss faithful clerks from 
office for no other reason than the fact that they re- 
ceived their appointments from Democratic Secreta- 
ries?”—these are the everyday questions ef Deme- 








cratic clerks at the present time here. They are 
straws, and indicate the current of the wind. 

But I notice a more important change, in more 
disinterested persons. Prominent Southern gentle- 
men begin to utter more freely their honest opinions 
of the Pro-Slavery Democracy. The speeches of 
Henry Winter Davis at Baltimore, and John Minor 
Botts at Richmond, are striking illastrations of the 
truth of this statement. Mr. Botts, in the midst of 
the excitement of a Presidential contest, bokily de- 
clares that the South is wrong in claiming that slaves 
are property under the Constitution and common law, 
like horses, houses, and land. There is no property 
in the slave, except under the local state law, says 
Mr. Botts, and the Republicans are right in saying so 
in their platform of principles. He goes further, and 
expresees the wish that if John Bell cannot be elected 
President, Abraham Lincoln may—as between Lin- 
coln and Douglas, or Breckinridge! So with Henry 
Winter Davis of Baltimore. What these men say, 
tens of thousands on slave soil think, and hundreds 
of thousands will vote, within four years of Lincoln’s 
election. Here we have, in advance of a Republican 
triumph, a foretaste of the good to be accomplished 
in the slave states by such a result. 
election of Lincoln affect slavery?” In this way— 
it will take the padlock from Southern lips, and the 


‘* How will the 











men on slave soil who would speak, but at present 
dare not, will utter their honest sentiments respect- 
ing the institution of slavery. And this will be “ the 
beginning of the end.” 

The startling incident of the week just closed is 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to the President. I 
do not speak of it as a piece of news, or to follow in 
the wake of the adulatory scribblers who chronicle 
every word the Prince utters, and the precise number 
of times he sneezes. It is the moral character of the 
extraordinary event which I would notiee—an event 
which will take its place on the page of history, 
solitary and alone, for there is none other like it. 
When Kings visit Presidents, when royal princes visit 
the graves of rebel democrats, may not the Mil- 
lennium be dawning ? 

This is nothing like this visit of Prince Alber, Bd- 
ward to the grave of Washington in the history of 
any other prince or potentate. Men have risen from 
lowliness to splendor—from corporal, to be emperor— 
from 'prentice boy to be presidsnt—but when before 
has the heir to the proudez; throne in the world made 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of a rebel general? The 
man whose humble tomb the Prince reverently visited 
was the chief instrument, in the hands of Providence, 
in wresting its most brilliant gem from the very 
crown he is to wear! 

The day chosen for the visit to Mount Vernon was 
one of October's finest. Scarce a cloud dimmed the 
sky’seazure. A few yellow leaves is the forests which 
line the broad Potomac, were the only indication of 
“the melancholy days.’’ The Prince and his suite, 
accompanied by the President and a few of his friends, 
went on board the Government steamer, Harriet 
Lane, at ten o’clock of the morning of Friday last, and 
steamed down to Mount Vernon. For more than two 
hours the royal party remained upon the Vernon 
estate, the most of the time eagerly searching the 
Washington mansion for every relic of the great and 
good man who once occupied it. No American trav- 
eler in foreign lands ever displayed more enthusiastic 
curiosity or reverential awe, at the grave of royalty or 
intellectual greatness, than was manifested by this 
English party of dukes and earls, and the future King 
of England, at the grave of Washington. 

The place where the patriot wrote, the room in 
which he slept, the couch on which he died, were 
sought out and pondered over, and as the party ap- 
proached the tomb each one almost involuntarily un- 
covered his head. One cut a cone to carry back te 
England as a relic of the place ; another plucked a 
flower as a memento of the day and scene; and the 
Prince planted a tree by the side ef the grave, taking 
with him a companion acorn to plant in Wiadsor 
Forest. 

Meantime the day was in the very midst of its 
splendor—a Virginian October day! It seemed as if 
Nature smiled at the happy, peaceful occurrence, 
and purposely added every charm of her owa, that 
the day might never, never be forgotten. The over- 
hanging forests, the calmly flowing river, and the 
beautiful sky, made up a picture the like of which 
painter never put upon canvas, 

Few were the words uttered by the visitors, for 
thought overpowered speech, and after more than 
two hours spent at Mount Vernon they again took to 
the boats, and were rowed back to the steamer. 

The novels of to-day all carry a moral with them : 
this trip to Mount Vernon has a striking one aiso. 
“ Behold how good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!” Instead of English cannon 
roaring up the Potomac, we have the next Baglish 
King as our guest. Instead of horrid War, gentle 
Peace. A few years ago and our national capital was 
ablaze, set on fire by British torches, and Washington 
was full of hostile British troops. All this is changed. 
The new order of things is more consonant with 


Christianity. England and America will never again 
war with each other. D. W. B. 
>. 
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Sermans 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
NOT a 


of New York.) 


“Tun field is the world.”—Yare. xiii. 36 


was onc of the most offensive, original, and 
all the truths which Christ uttered before 
his To us it is trite, it is 


of 


enforced in other passages. “ And this Gospel of the 
k'ngéom,” saith our Savior, ‘shall be preached in all 
the world, for a witness to all nations.” Therefore 
it ts that the commission is given, “‘ Go ye into all the 

and preach the Gospel to every creature.” It 


was goed tidings meant for every living soul. I 
1 4 


“I. This declaration denationalizes God, and sets 
him forth to the world as the universal God and 
Father. The Jews had believed that Jehovah con- 
trolled the whole world—“ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fullaess thereof; the world, and they that 
dweil therein "—but with supreme reference to his 
chesen people. All the earth, they supposed, was 
preserved for the sake ef the Jews. They missed 
the divine spiritual truth that was contained in this 


that do not stand as 
and usage, are 


ly as they are 
rom a knowl- 
other 


and classes are from each other. i 
reference to Christian communities, has a diverse 


erence to all races, 

he re s them differently, he has an administration 
that I believe that he is alike 
kind to all, according to the same be- 
neficence to all—only it is a beneficence that, in its 
inst:uments and intents, is graded to their peculiar 
want and their special condition. " 

We have never had revealed to us what is the 
whole Divine scheme of this world, in respect to 
races of men eutside of Christian influences ; ner, in- 
deed, in rer pect to men inside of these influences. We 
cannot tell why God carries forward the race in the 
way he does. The profoundest questions that the hu- 
man mind can raise are those which, lifting, it must 
needs lay down again. We can explore the various 
questions of civilization; but why God permits a 
trace to live through five thousand years without ad- 
vancing one step toward civilization or Christianiza- 
tion ; why every age, he, by an awful and mysterious 
law of reproduction, rolls the same dark tide of pop- 
ulation through the world, unmitigated in its morals, 
and unchecked in its tendencies—who can tell us 
anything about this? On that subject the Bible is 
without a miracle, God is questioned without an 
answer, and nature has no teaching. And all theol- 
ogies, all philosophies, and all schemes, ancient, 
medieval, or modern, are without consolation and 
without light, respecting some of the most moment- 


passage, and came, with overswollen national vanity, 
to think that they were the most important to God of 
any people on the earth, and that other nations were 
important to bim only as they stood contributing to 
the Jews. Nor is this a tendency that was developed 
alone. We are Jews ourselves, 
yet; and our feelings, though not so fully and broadly 
expresced as were theirs, if analyzed, would, I think, 


among that 


an ount te very nearly the same thing. 


Otrist tavght that ali races of men alike be!oaged 
to Ged, and were the objects of a like love and a like 
care. They were all concerned ia the death of Christ, 


and they ail had hope in his resurrection. It is 
great advance to have it revealed that God has 


tender and paternal concern for all the peoples of the 
eatth. Oi course he governs for the benefit of all the 
nations of the glebe. The seasons that come and go, 
the revolutions of history, all the providential eveats 
of time, stretch abroad, and include, as the purposes 
of God include, the welfare of all races, of all nations, 
It seems to me that any 
other view of God would make faith and love in hin 
i ible. I do not see how any one could, except 
by a resolute ignoring of this whole question, worship 
God with that tree admiration which we have for him, 
if he supposed that the ceuntless millions of men 
ages and ages, outside of 
the bounds of nominal Caristian nations, were to God 
but as the beasts of the field. To suppose that the 
vast stream of being that sets into this world, that 
rolis immeasurable through it, and that passes out of 
it into the great land of our ignorance, and so the 
land of darkness ; te suppose that this vast stream of 
being, bearing immortality, bearing a nature like our 
own, With reason and with moral sentiments, though 
undeveloped, er but rudely developed, in them, and 
having the same susceptibility to eternal pleasure or 
pain which imheres in us, are outside of the pale of 
Divine thought, and care, and providence, and cul- 
ture—to suppose such a thing as this, to suppose the 
cconomy of God to have in it such a feature as this, 
And we are 
compelled, for the very sake of maintaining our faith 
anid trust in God, to hail and rejoice at such declara- 
tions as these of our Savior: that the earth is God's; 
‘hat the world is God's; that the race is God's; and 


of all conditions of men. 


that come and go, through 


would make atheism almost a virtue! 


vat he is the Father of all. 


As there is a diversity of administration between 
one man and another, and becween one family and 
another, se there is a diversity of administration be- 
tween one nation and another; but any such diver- 
sity as destroys or weakens this beneficent truth that 
God is a universal Father, and that he is concerned 
as to the condition and the fate of every people in the 

«world, however rude, however barbarous, however 
savage, however ignomisious, by reason of their 
brutatities, is incompatible with the direct and unmis- 


takable teachings of Scripture. 


ous and gigantic questions that have ever throwa 
their shadow on human thought. Why of the popu- 
lation of this globe, consisting of eight hundred mil- 
lion men, each identical man immortal as God, carry- 
ing in himself all the capacities that are required to 
fit him foraa eternity of joy or woe—why of these 
eight hundred million men, walking lock-step, arm in 
arm, and hand in hand, across the field of life, seven 
hundred million are without God, or a knowledge of 
his Son, the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ ; and why 
80 large a proportion of the human family are allow- 
ed to continue, from age to age, in a state of heathen- 
ism, when thirty million every year pour over the 
2 | abyssinto the world of darknesa—why this is so, 
& | who can tell? Who can tell why it is permitted to 
be so by the infinite Father, who proclaims himself 
to be a God of love and merey, and whom we, with- 
out a shadow of a doubt, believe to be such an One ? 
Who can fathom questions like these? As far as 
they are concerned, philosophy is as empty as chaff. 
It is hke a tree with neither leaves on its branches 
nor summer in its veins. 
It is an easy thing fer us to look on Our snug con- 
gregation, and to raise questions of moral govern- 
ment, and solve them with reference to A., B., and C. 
It is an easy thing for us to institate such inquiries 
and settle them as applied to this or that particular 
sanctuary in a Christian land. But if a man takes 
the ground that the field is the world, and that every 
question of morals includes every race in all parts of 
the globe, and ir all ages, and then attempts to grasp 
and elucidate these great subjects, he finds them to 
be impenetrable to bis limited vision. I therefore 
say that our explanations of them are so superficial 
as to be silty. They are mere dimples on the face of 
the broad ocean. Consequently there is but one way 
in which we can explain them; and that is to say, 
“We know nothing but this: that God is the uni- 
versal Father, that the field is the world, that the race 
is God’s femily, and that he is carrying on an admin- 
istration which, though it varies from our experience, 
has an ¢fficacy and a relation of some sort, which we 
shal! have revealed to us by-and-by.” 
There is infinite wisdom, and love, and kindness, 
administered toward the races that are not surrouad- 
ed by the light of civilization, or illumined by the 
rays of Christianity, by which we are surrounded and 
illumined. I should worship with less fervor, if I 
thought that a mother weeping for her lest child in 
India, had no sympathy of God, who knows her, 
though she sees him not. Do you suppose a heart 
with aspirations dnd longings in that benighted land 
has no God that broods over it with sympathetic ten- 
cerness? Do you suppose that God's tosteriog care 
is [withdrawn from every maa that does not velieve 
ip the Thirty-nine Articles, and the Five Points of 
Calvinisem? Do you suppose there is no God that 
takes cognizance of the birth and death of every hu- 
man creaturie? Where there is a soul, is there aot 











II. The modificativa of religion by our Savior pro- | the shadow of God's love under which it rests? aad 
ceeded from this same truth—a modification by which | jig there not infinite sympathy and compassion toward 


national and lecal torms and usages were abolished ; | 


| it, though we cannot tell whence it comes, or waithor 


by which religiom was given to the world as 4 uni- | jt goes, or what are its metes and bounds? [s there 


versal principle, springing from the nature and the 
wants of the human soul, and giving to the whole 
race the right to approach and to worship God ac- | 


pot the great truth, that the field is tne world, that 
| God is universal Fatter, and that the races are God's 
chilcren ? 


Is it not fair to deduce the though! that 


cording to their own convenience, without the imposi- | Gid has an interest outside of the Christiaa Courch, 


tien of forms, or customs, or ordinances, or shapes of 


; , outside of Christian nations, outside even of Ameri- 
goverument, of any kind whatsoever. As long as | c¢a?—thovgh you might not think it! 


I do not be- 


religion was coufined to appointed institutions, so | jieve that God cares less for Asiatic sorrow than for 


long it required definite external observances. But | 
Christ accorded to it the most universal liberty in the 
conversation which he held with the women of 
Samaria. In that conversation he laid down princi- 
ples as broad as homan nature itself. And wao- | 
ever with sinerrity worships God, anywhere, and in 
any way, is accepted of God, according to tue testi- | 
mony of botn our Master and his servants. Tais 
was the purport: of the teaching received by Cornelius | 
from Peter, whom he sought in obedience to direc- 
tions given him by an angel in a vision. Universal | 
liberty, then, is given, ia the development of religious | 
feeling and religious worship. 

This does not imply laxness. Nor does it abrogate 
customs, ordinances, usages, and governments, and | 
modes ot worship, in religious nations. It changes, | 
however, their joundatious, and the nature of the obd- | 
ligations which we have toward them. These things | 
are net prearranged for us, and then made opligatory | 
upon ue. According to the very letter of Scriptura, 
they spring from the necessity of our experience, they 
are to cepform to our convenience, and they are op- | 
erative from moral considerations, and not irom ex- | 
plicit commands. 

The saiety of this is clear from the analogy of civil 
governments, which were once also thought to be de- 
rived from God, in their very forms, as now meny | 
peeple think church. governments are derived from | 
God, in their furms. Church-governments and civil 
governments are from men’s brains: you would know 
it from the way in which they are managed. There is 
not a fragment of a custom, or an ordinance, or a 
usage, or a government, in church or state, tuat came | 
from the mold of the Divine Mind. Every one of them 
sprang from the experience and the wants, or the 
eupposed wants, of the men that lived under them, or 
attempted to. Government is from God only in this 
sense; that he has made men so that they cannot 
live happily without some government; and they tind 
this out speedily. But what particular kiad of gov- 
ernment is not prescribed. That which, considering 
the character of the people, the time in waich they | 
live, the nation to which they belong, and the situa- 
tion they are in, best answers the end of contro] and 
of government, is best, and is Divine enough. But it 
msy chenge with every latitude or longitude, and 
witb every age, merely at the volition of the people, 
whether ia the church or in the state—wnhetber of this 
kind, that kind, or the other. The spirit of self-coatrol 
in the individual, and of mutual control in ma.ses, is 
Divine, but the method or instrument by which that 
control is effected, is human. 

Some men think that this is a superficial view, and 
that to take away an explicit command for a definite 
kind of government, or for definite kinds of ordiaaaces, 
and to substitute only some need in our nature, and 
leave us to the interpretation of that necessity, is to 
leave thtogs at imminent hazard. Bat I affirm that 
languege, not even from the lips of God, cannot make a 
law so solemn, so obligatory, and so sublime, as a 
command inwrought upoa the structure of man. 
Commands that come to us in the form of organiza- 
tion, are as svlemn as any command pronounced 
from the top of Mt. Sinai by word of mouth. Anda 
necessity Divinely infixed in our being, that demands 
government and creates it, is the most sublime kind 

of command. 

Whatever, then, in any land or age, the experience 
of conscientious men shows to be needed, in dogmas 
of worship, in ordinances, in usages, or in govern- 
ments, is to be allowed, There is to be iafinite and 
universal liberty in this respect. 


American. 
the rude beginnings of races ia heathen lands? Does 





Ill. We have aright to infer that the whole hu- 
man family are as really objects of God’s thought, 
and care, and Jove, and protection, as is our owa na- 

» Or as are what are called Christian nations. 
We are apt to think that God loves bis church ; that 
be loves, for her sake, Christian nations ; that he 
loves the world in such a sense that he will, to be 
sore, open the door, and let any man, from any na- 
tion, come through to his love, and to Christian'ty ; 
and that he will love all ihe nations of the earth when 
they become Christian nations; but that he is now 
carrying forward & work which requires that he 
should set his face against heathenism, and toward 
so-called Christian nations. That God is carrying 
forward a work emong heathen nations as much as 
among us, that the concerns of heathen a#ations are 
Divine concerns as much as ours, and that they have 
importance before God, we are slow to believe. We 
feel that our pation must be very precious in the 


* Preached at 
The h Cera. Brooklyn, and reported for 





Does be not pity, spare, sympathize wita 


he rot falfill paternal duties of watch and care and 


love toward them as much as toward us? 


The Chinese are God's Chinese. The Japanese, 


and the heathen of Sumatra, and the imbruted Pata- 
| gonian, and the In¢iaus of tropic and the 


wilder sav- 


ages of our pisins—they are God's. I do not suppose 


he locks upon them as upon ancient saints, or as 
upon rcodern Christians ; but [ believe he looks upon 


them with infinite con:passion, and tenderness, and 
acministrative love, and thoughts of mercy. They 
belong to God, and they belong, too,tous. The same 
sorrows that we have, they have; the same facalties 
that work in us, work in them ; the-same future into 
which we look, stretches out, though uarecognized, 
belore them; the same immortality that beckons two 
us, beckons also, in shadow, to them. ; 
There are thousands that are comfortably sure that 
God loves Christian nations, and especially the Amer- 
ican nation, whe would shrink if L should preach his 
kind-thoughtedness and providential goverament over 
Other pations just as over this. To make gross sav- 
age heathén nations objects of his tender solicitade, 


| seems almost a sacrilege to them. If I say God loves 


all men, they say, “ What! men that do not kaow 
God; men that have no Christian education—God 
love them? Do you not contound morai distinctions ? 
Do you not ¢o away with the foundations of Chris- 
tianity?”’ If I were to say that Gud loves ia this 
nation only those that belong to the church, they 
would think I was very narrow. They are anxious 
that I should teach that God loves a Christian nation. 

Do heathen nations sin? Well, what sin is there 
in the heathen world that is not reproduced in more 
aggravated forms in this land? And if it be an argu- 
ment against the Divine love and compassion toward 
heathen nations that they are wicked, is it not an 


argument that sweeps over the whole earth, to cut | 


off the hope of any and every nation? For the gross 
unpremeditated sins of heathendom are almost vir- 
tues compared with the perfumed sins of civilized 
life. 

Are heathen nations ignorant? What, then, of the 
thousands and millions in our land who are ignorant 
of things they should know, or intelligent only to 
their damage? Woe is that people who are so igao- 
rant that they know only to put the knowledge they 
have to a bad use, and to steer directly toward hell 
on @ plain chart of intelligence ! 

Are heathen nations sensual? But are they so 
much so as the sediment of this Christian nation? 

Are they heathen and irreligious? Does that make 
them as godless as masses and multitudes of infidel 
people are in our land? 

Do heathen nations fight and quarrel among them- 
selves? And do not we erganize war against weak 
neighboiing nations, and for the most detestab!e pur- 
pose—that of carrying the yokes and fetters and 
bonds out of the temple of our liberty to fasten them 
upon them? God cannot love the South Sea Island- 
ers, because they quarrel ; but this nation that crushes 
weaker nations, and calls itself Christian—there is no 
trouble in supposing that God loves it! Fighting, 
though we may be, against liberty and for oppression, 
that does not invalidate our mora! superiority over 
otber nations! 

Do beathen nations live in defiance of good mor- 
als? In what savage nation on- the globe is there 
such wasteful wickedness as in the municipal govern- 
ment ot the city of New York, and in the city of 
Washington, and in our own national administration ? 
You may walk the earth through, pilgrim and observ- 
er, and you shall return to learn more of hypocrisy 
and corruption in one city than on ail the belted earth 
besice! Ihave no doubt that in that band of muai- 
cipal Christians in New York there are men who 
would be shocked to believe that God loves Japan in 
the same glorious way in which he does the city of 
New York, and the municipal officers that had care 
of those peor heatben among us! Oh, so wicked are 
those Japenese, what pious alderman could believe 
that Ged could love them as he does this glorious 
Christian nation? t 

Do miserable, unenlightened heathen nations make 
war against each other, and sell their owa kindred 
into slavery? Gud of course cannot love nations that 
love slavery. But this American nation, with its four 
millions of imbruted slaves—these men of capacioas 
faith bave no trouble in supposing that God loves us! 
They cen easily believe that whea he has done flagel- 
lating the benighted inhabitants of ladia, the rude 
people on the pampas of South America, the savage 

tibes of Africa, the wild aborigines of our ewa land, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


from oppression, threugh prayers 

of our fathers, but which we, departing 

from every principle of liberty and justice, have made 

the scene of the direst oppression that was ever 
known or practiced on the globe. 

I de not say that God cannot love this land. I 
think he can. If he never loved a people before the; 
were good, I think no nation in this world would ever 
de loved by him. But it is his nature to love sinners. 
He has ever cherished the tenderest love for our ua- 
fortunate race. He so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotten Son to die for it; and that, too, 
when we were his enemies, as well as sinful men. 
And that same Divine bene which was shown 
toward sinners in the beginning, is shown toward 
sinners nowadays, to the very extremities of the 
earth. And there is not, in all the nations of the 
world, one so vile, one so brutal, or one so ignorant, 
that there is not a ground and a reason why God 
should have compassion on them, and cause his 
seasons to visit them with infinite benefactions. 

1V. Our text implies the moral unity of the human 
race. There are a great many conjectures now as to 
the origin of the race, and as to the different types 
that obtain among the nations of theearth. Pailoso- 
phically considered these ethnological inquiries are 
interesting and important; but they have no import- 
ance whatever ina moral pointof view. The merally 
important things are these : the substantial identity 
of all men before God; the community of nations ; 
and the fact that they have the same status under a 
Divine government, the same general duties and 
éangers, the same rewards and punishments, the 
same capacity of development, and the same eternity 
into which they are entering, God being the Father of 
all, and all being of his family. This moral unity is 
the most important truth, it is undoubted, and it re- 
quires tiat all nations and races should have the 
same Jaw of justice, hamanity, and love enforced ia 
the treatment of them—the least favored as much, 
and even more than the most favored. 

The doctrine which commerce has practically de- 
veloped in India, is that men who are made intelli- 
gent and strong by Christianity, have a right to prey 
upon those who, without Christianity, are left weak 
and igrcrant. This same doctrine has been developed 
and is being developed in China. The Bible that is 
caried to China is in the shape of forty-two pound- 
ers! In the whole history of the Orient the treat- 
ment of weaker people by Christian nations has been 
a prolonged exemplification of the doctrine that Chris- 
tian nations have a right to make weaker people 
serve them, or wring their necks! This is the doe- 
trine which, throughout the world, governments have 
always, for the most part, practiced toward feebler 
nations that stood in the way of their commerce. Nor 
are we unworthy of our Anglo-Saxon origin. We 
have the same rude will, the same fertile enterprise, 
and the same want of moral scrupulosity, toward any- 
thing that stands in our way, which our ancestor 
evinces. We are more ingenious, less restrained by 
precedent and customs, and more hearty and earnest 
in doing wrong when there is anything to be gained 
by it, than even our mother land. 

But the teachings of the New Testament are that 
the whole race is a brotherhood. And you have no 
more right to do violence to the Chiaese, the Tartars, 
or the Mongols, than to your neighbors of the next 
street. You have no more right to ravage the poor 
in Mexico, than the poor in the outskirts of your city. 
It is just as much a violation of the law of equity 
and the law of love, before God, to do one as to do 
the other. 

VY. We infer the universality of Christian aims and 
Christian endeavors. There are two ways in which 
religion works: the vertical way, and the horizontal 
way. First, we are to carry out religion as tidings 
of goed to all the world. Then, in all the world, we 
are to intensify it, and carry its control more and 
more into every living relation of society. And our 
work is not done until the world is Christ’s. It is 
not enough for us that we take care of our own chil- 
dren : our neighbor's children, also, are ours, in some 
sense. It is not enough that we take care of our 
own neighborhood: all that are confederated in 
church connection with us have a claim upon our 
interest, and we have reciprocal duties toward them. 
Nor is it enough that our own church are objects of 
interest and duty to us: the town or city, the state 
that holds the town or city, the nation that incloses 
the state—all these, alse, belong to us. There is a 
brothe: hood that carries us out to every human being. 
Nor ave they alone ours that belongs to our nation: 
all that bejong to every nation on the globe—they 
are ours. Though they may not know us, and though 
we may not be able to even pronounce the name by 
which they are known, to them beloags the influence 
ot Christianity, and they are to receive it at our haads, 


We are bound to take care of the world. “We are | 


bound to imclude in our desires, plans, aims, 
snd Christian ambitions, all that God thinks of when 
he looks down upon the face of the earth. 

Vl. This view carries the right of moral intrusion 
into alithe world. The right of physical iatrusion 
varies, is circumscribed, and limited. It may be 
justified from moral considerations ia special eases ; 
but it is a very limited right. But moral intrusioa is 
amoralright. Ideas are cosmopolitan. They have 
the liberty of the worid. You tave no right to take 
your swords and cross the bounds of other natious 
to enforce upon them Jaws or institutions which they 
are unwillirg to receive. 
the sphere of a man’s ideas, Your thongnts and 
feelings—the whole world hes open to them. Every 
right-thinking man has a right to send abroad his 
thoughts initio any latitude, and to give them 
sweep around and around the earth. He has 
a right to db it, but of course, like all other 
rights, it must be regulated by prudence. It 
would be dflicdit for a@ man to propagate his 
tLoughts in some Jands; but Lis right to do it exists, 
nevertheless. Ll have aright to preach Christ wher- 
ever my beart will. It may be that the crescent, the 
cimeter glittering under it, may say to me, “ At the 
peril of yeur life!’ but that does not affect my right. 
I have a right before idols, before Juggernaat, every- 
where on the whole earth, to preach not only Christ, 
but the ethics of Christ; and not only the ethics of 
Christ, but the civility that is drawn from essential 
Christianity, and that must flow from it. I have a 
right to carry all the ideas developed in consequence 
ot Christianity, in their ideal forms, to the miad of 
every living human being. How far it is prudent to 
attempt to do it, depends upon circumstances. Con- 
siderations must determine this. But the right is 
there. 1 have a right to preachin England. The 
law may say “no,” but God gives me the right. I 
have a right to preach in France. Laws and cus- 
toms may say “no,” but the right is mine notwith- 
standing. I have a right to carry the tidings ef the 
salvation of Jesus Christ, and all the immunities that 
flow from it, whether they touch civil affairs or not, 
around and around the globe, 

There was a time when it was not necessary to de- 
fend this doctrine. Sebooldoys believed it, and grew 
up into manhood believing it. But we have become 
ticklish on many points, of late. Censures from other 
nations respecting our sins we do not relish. For us 
to preach that crowned heads ought to be tottied 
from their thrones, while every Fourth of July isa 
gun for the firing of this sentiment by Americans 
throughout the world—tbat we think is proper 
enough; but when English women write a letter to 
beseech us to take isto consideration the condition of 
our slaves, we are horrified by the interference of for- 
eigners with affairs that do not concern them! We 
collect millions of dollars to send the Gospel to the 
heathen; we force it upon them; we send hordes 
and bands of men to carry our notions iato the unwel- 
come world. By-and-by, taking the same lverty, 
some nation desires to whisper into our ear the re- 
buke of a grievous sin ef which we are guilty, and we 
say to them, “ Take care of your owa sins! Don't 
talk to us about slaves when you treat your factory- 
men in the way you do! Charity begins at home, 
and stays at home!”’ 

Now, whatever may be the consequence of it, the 
doctrine is a true one, that by reason of a universal 
brotherhood, by reason ot the identity of men of all 
nations and all climes, by reason of a common pa- 
rentage and a common destiny, by reason of the tib- 
erty given by Christ te his people, the right of moral 
intrusion is unlimited. No mateer which way it 
works, Whether for us or against us, it is a right to 
be honored and observed ; to be used with dis¢retion 
in special circumstances ; but never to be dishonored 
or disgraced by professions of unbelief. 

We nave a right, then, to be felt, not only in the 
isles of the sea, and heathen nations, but in England. 
France, too, is ours, in this great realm of love. Not 
tbat we may harm her, or suspect her, or be jealous 
of ber, but that we may love her, and study her peace. 
All Europe is our field ; and not only Europe, but the 
whole world. 

Nations are coming into conversation with each 
other, as individuals discuss their own relative interests 
one with another. We live in ‘he dawn ofaday in which 
natiops shali speak to nations as deep calis to deep. 
And it is a good thing to have been born in the time 
in which we live—one of the most glorious eras of 
the world. Although there is yet much threat of 
wickedness, there is a promise of victory over 
wickedness. I have enough faith in Christ and Chris- 
tianity to believe that the day is coming when trath 
and justice shall prevail. I am glad to have been 
born when the conflict in our own land on the subject 
of slavery was being waged, and I am glad to live ia 
the midst of such tokens as we now see of the ti- 
umph of liberty, 1 thank God that there has been so 
ereet @ progres as there has been during the last ten 


But there is no limit to | 





ears in the public sentiment of this country in the 
irection. I think the backbone of the battle is 
we haye but to charge and disperse 
parties to sender the victury su 
was bern ia this day of 


roaking like a frog solitary—that is their concep 
f a Christian church in a state of prosperity. 
to the , We are warriors. The battles 

we fight, however, are not battles of blood, but bat- 
tles of love and mercy. We are sent to carry, not 
the sword and the spear, not rude violence, but cor- 
ceptions of higher justice, nobler purity, wiser laws, 
and more beneficent customs. The weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal. With these we contest, and 
we will contest, against rage and wrath and bitter- 
ness, knowing that he that called us and sent us is 
the God of battles, and will guide us and give us that 
victory which, if worth anything, is worth achieving 
in the severest conflict. For victories that are cheap, 
are cheap. Those only are worth having which come 
as the result of hard fighting. 

Meanwhile, we see the of promise thick oa 
every side. Not only are the fields white for the har- 
vest, but the laborers are not few. The world is 
astir. There is commotion everywhere on the globe. 

If God had thrown a bridge across the Atlantic, 
how much it would have facilitated our intercourse 
with the people of Europe! But how much more has 
it been facilitated by the ten thousand bridges which 
men have thrown across! For every ship is sub- 
stantially a bridge. Now, the earth, a quarter of a 
million miles around, is not more than a thousand. 
For we cease to judge of distances by the surveyor’s 
chain, and judge of them by the clock. We cease to 
measure by space, and measure by time. We almost 
lose sight of latitude and longitude. Modern ways of 
traveling are so speedy as to substantially abbreviate 
distances, and time is destroying space. And the 
consequeace is that the nations of the earth are 
coming more and more into each other’s inflaence. 

With whom is the Savior, with whom is God's 
spirit, with whom is the power of truth, but with 
Christian nations? And in this springing up of a 
sympathetic connection between nations, is there not 
a clear indication, as if some prophet had spoken 
from the lips of God the message, that we are called 
to act for God toward the family of men? I thank 
God that there are mer who understand the call. 

From the port of Genoa went forth an apostle—one 
whose name is to bring young blood again, and mean- 
ing, into the almost spent and lost words hero and 
patriot. For liberty and love of the down-tredden he 
went to the Sicilies. Victorious in the one, and, 
thank God, in the other, carrying better laws, carry- 
ing wiser institutions, carryiag nobler aspirations, 
carrying life, to a people whose breath was almost 
crushed out of them. And not far from the same 
time, from the port of Mobile went forth another, 
with a flotilla of armed men, and landed on the shores 
of a neighboring people, to take our superabundant 
shaekles, and thrust free hands into the bonds and 
manacles of slavery! Gaxisacoi, the Italian, and 
Walker, the American! 

Which of them typifies freedom, Christianity, God ? 
I am ashamed that it is not our hero. But I thank 
God that though he is not of us, he has risen up to 
give salvation to some people. For they, too, are 
our brethren. God has made of one blood all nations 
of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth. * Tnhere- 
fore the Italian is my blood relation. He has my God, 
my Christ, and my immortality. I thank God that 
anywhere there are yet heroes. 

Aud he that nestles like the eagle, impatient among 
the cliffs of the Alps—Kossuth, my brother and my 
father, my love and my admiration —ere long he shali 
spread his wings, and the Austrian tyrant shall feel 
his stroke and talons. And I thank God for that. It 
will be a glorious sight to see dear old Hungary free 
again. And whatever nation on earth is ill at ease 
by reason of circumscription and limitation, what 
ever nation on earth is tired of the weight of idola- 
trous temples and governments, and would fain have 
liberty—with that nation is my heart, for that nation 
are my prayers, and to that nation God stands say- 
ing, “ Be not afraid. To them that sit in darkness a 
great light has arisen; and salvation from God is 
going forth for all nations and peoples of the earth.” 

And among us, I think I discern in the signs of the 
times the beginnings of that change, to be wrought 
by the power of Christ, by the power of God, rather 
than by the power of men, which shall vanquish slav- 
ery ovt of our midst. And we, that are like strong 
men sleeping with nightmare, shall wake and throw 
off this terrible dream of oppression, shall cleaase 
ourselves, and shail be free! 

For one, | leok upon the approach of the august 
beir of the English throne with much more than or- 
dinary interest. It is an auspicious period when the 
imperial ruler of tke Empire of Britain sends her ex- 
pectant heir, on the invitetion of another people, into 
their territory. It bes been only in later days that 
the heir-apparent of ore governinent eould go up and 
cown through the towns and states of another gov- 
ernment, and one that has not long since been at 
War with tbe throne that he is yet to press. Itis an 
auspicious period. Let it not, then, be with mere 
wild enthusiasm that we receive this young prince. I 
think it the coming of God's kingdom when nations 
begin to love nations, and when the elect rulers of 
one are sent to another, aad received with 
respect and Christian affection. Is it not right 
that nations should begin to shake haads 
with each other? The time has been when 
the foited sides of nations bristled with artil- 
lery, and were obstacles against their friendly reia- 
tions with other nations. Andis not this a graad 
epoch in the history of the worid, when all civilized 
nations are beginning to hold out the rignt hand of 
fellowship to each other? I may not be in the crowd 
that wildly shout a welcome to our distinguished 
visitor ; but in my closet J shall thank God for his 
coming. Thougb he is not a prophet, or the son of a 
prophet, his advent among us is a kind of prophecy, 
or rather the fulfillment of a past promise and augu- 
ry of better times. 

Christian friends, whether or not you believe the 
details of these remarks—and I ask not that you be- 
lieve what I say becanse I say it—yet joia with 
me in believing that the field is the world ; that God 
is the Universal Father; that the Divine administra- 
tion respects every Jiving creature on the face of the 
globe ; and that these later days that are beginning 
to bring the millennial glory of the world, are to bring 
under one arch of common mercy every race, aad 
nation, and tongue, and people, that dwells upoa the 
earth. For that consuma:ation pray, for that labor, 
and for that live; and though you may not sea it 
here, you shall see it when God shali call you home 
to glory. 





PILATE AND HIS WASH-BASIN. 


BY REY. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


A corresronpEntr of The Independent recently re- 
ferred to the case of Pilate as illustrating the danger 
of sacrificieg convictions of duty to the fear of man. 
The citation was pertinent, but the truth iilastrated 
is not the only one we may learn from the course 
pureued by the Roman Governor at the trial of our 
Savior. Those who regard him as a trifler, and stig- 
matize him as “jesting Pilate,” misunderstand, we 
think, his character. Ia all this transactien he seems 
to have been net only serious, but desirous to act 
justly, provided he could do so without a sacrifice of 
bis personal interests. He found no fault in the Sa- 
vior, and was as well assured of his innocence as 
he was of the malice and bypocrisy of those who 
were demanding that he should be crucified. But 
Pilate was & coarse-minded heathen—thoroughly sel- 
fish, and devoted to material interests, 

It is doubtful if he had the capacity to appreciate 
the beauty of truth, or the value of a good coa- 
science. He was a /ower law politician, and could 
celculate to a nicety the value of the office he held 
by the clemency of his royal master. Skillful in 
questions of craft and matters of expediency, he 
was fully awake to the importance of looking after 
the main chance, and taking care of himself. To 
such a man, the sacrifice of wealth and power to the 
demands of censcience, or for the maiatenance of 
principle, would seem a preposterous folly. And 
from the moment when be paused in the path of duty 
to dally with temptation, and listen to the pleadings 
of selfishness, there could be little doubt what his de- 
cision in the case of the Savior would be. The chief 
priests and elders understood the man they were 
dealing with, and they managed him as the skillful 
angler does his victim when he has him securely 
hooked. For a time they aliow him to hesitate and, 
protest, but when they weary of this, they bring him 
to en unconditiona! surrender by the cry, “If you let 
this man go you are not Cesar’s friead.” At this 
point Pilate is scen performing a ceremony so sig- 
nificapt and instructive, that it deserves our special 
consideration. “ When he saw that he could prevail 
nothing, bot that rather a tumult was made, be took 
water and washed bis hands before the multitude, 
saying, I am innocent of the blood e#f this just per- 
sam : see ye te it.” He saw that all his efforts to 
avoid a decision in the case were vain. Seadiag the 
prisoner to Herod, the offer to release him instead of 
Barabbas, tho appeal to the sympathies of the Jows— 


‘all these expedients failed. “ He saw that he cow'd 
prevail hothing.” No man prevails in his resist- 
ance to evil, after having yielded the whole vantage- 
ground to Satan. Pilate had done this, and now that 
he is about to bring upon his soul the stain of inno- 
cent blood, he seeks to rid himself of all responsibil- 
ity for his crime. He consents to the judicial murder 
of a “just person,” one in whom he finds “ no fault,” 
but others must answer for it at the bar of God. 
Washing his hands before all the people, he said, I am 
innocent of this blood : see ye to it. Did Pilate sup- 
pose that the blood-guiltiness of his soul could be 
washed away by the application of a little water to 
his hands’ No; but like thousands of others who 
sin under a protest, he wanted in some way to palli- 
ate his offense, and keop out of sight the deep dam- 
nation he was bringing upon himself. All around us 
may be seen men who are intent on enjoying the 


pleasures and profits of sin, but who demur against 
its inevitable consequences. 


While they sow to the flesh, they try to forget the 
harvest ef corruption that must be reaped. Almost 


Roman Governor, as he calls for water, washes his 
hgnds, and says, “I am innocent,” etc. Here is one 
who pleads the circumstances in which he is placed 
as an excuse for his sins. He regrets the fact, but 
his situation is so very peculiar fhat he must be ex- 
cused for doing what he knows to be wrong. Heisa 
mannfacturer of or dealer in intoxicating drinks. He 
does not deny that his business is productive of much 
evil. But it enabies him to put money in his purse. 
It provides bim with the means of educating his chil- 
dren, and secures for his family the conveniences and 
luxuries of life. He would be glad to change his 
business if he knew of another in which he could do 
as well. But he does not; and so he continues in a 
traffic upon which the curse of God rests. Every 
doliar that he makes is stained with blood. He 
thrives on the sins and miseries of his fellow-men. 
The grave is filled, and the pit of woe is crammed 
with his victims; and when he thinks of this, as 
think he sometimes must, he strives to pacify consci- 
ence by pleading the necessity that is upon him, and 
says as Pilate did after having weshed his hands, “I 
am innoceat.’’ Ora business that is unexceptionable 
may be prosecuted by the use of improper means. 
There are hundreds of men who indulge in sharp 
practices which conscience condemns, and screen 
themselves by the plea that these things are required 
by custom and the usages of trade. They would be 
gied to have all men govern their lives by the golden 
rule, but inasmuch as their competitors la business 
stoop to equivocal practices, and turn aside to lies, 
they feel compeiled to do the same. If others go into 
the house of Rimmon and bow before the altar of its 
god, they must follow them, and worship at the same 
shrine. These excuses belong to the same category 
with Pilate’s resort to his wash-basin. There are 
other cases in which men plead that the commission 
of sin is the only way in which they can avert some 
impending calamity. Pilate probably had this very 
thought in his mind when he called for water and 
washed his hands. No doubt he tried to persuade 
himself that it was better that a single innocent 
person should be sacrificed than that the rabble should 
be exasperated and driven to deeds of violence. The 
infuriated mob surrounded his palace and were 
clamorous for bloed. Unless they could be appeased, 
a riot would probably ensue in which hundreds of 
lives might be lost ; and he saw no way of quieting 
the tumult but by yielding to the demands of the 
people. Under these circumstances he “ conquered 
his prejudices,” just as we are now told all good 
citizens should do in cases of emergency. Fer the 
preservation of the Union, for the vindication of the 
laws of the country, we must be ready to assist in 
dragging the flying fugitive back to the bondage from 
which he has escaped. We are urged to take part in 
acts of enormous wickedness to defend the foulest 
wrongs that one human being can inflict on another, 
on the ground that it is only in this way that our 
country can be saved from anarchy and bloodshed. 
One cau almost believe that the persons who thus 


pervert the right ways of the Lord are the lineal 
descendants of Pontius Pilate. 


Men sometimes endeavor to make others respons 
ible for the sins which they themselves commit. Pi- 
late attempted this, and was probably encouraged to 
do 80 by the fact that the Jews were ready to assume 
the burden from which he was anxious to escape. 
When he said, “ I am iznocent of the biood of this just 
person : see ye to 1t’—their quick response was, “ His 
vbiood be on us and on our children.” But no ar- 
rangement of this kind is recognized by the Sovereign 
Lawgiver, who has ordained that “every one of us 
sbali give account of himself to God.” What a man 
may not do openly, and in his own person, he may 
eflect covertly and through the agency of others. 
Yet how many forget, or seem to forget this! Here 
is an individual, a reputable cilizen—a member, it 
may be, of an evangelical church. His property is 
largely in real estate, and a part of his buildiags is 
let for grog-shops, or for kindred purposes. When 
conscience remonstrates agaiast this, and whispers 
“ Keep thyself pure’’—* Neither be partakers of other 
men’s sins,” he turns aside the reproof by saying 
that his agent maneges these matters, and that he 
does not know who his tenants are,.or to what use 
they appropriate his builcings. Does the man sup 
pose that his voluntary blindness can deceive the Om- 
niscient, so that “ the Lord shail not see, nor the God 
of Jacob regard it?" Another is a book publisher, or 
one of the proprietors of a newspaper. The publica- 
tion of pernicious beoks and immoral advertisements 
is & profitable part of his business. He coolly pockets 
bis share of the profits, and comforts himself with the 
thought that it devolves upon oue of his partners te 
examine the books they issue, and to determine what 
advertisements shail appear in the celumns of their 
paper. A New England sbip-builder constructs a 
veseel, for which he wishes to fiad a market. She is 
not ostensibly designed for a slaver, but she is sharp 
in the bows—has @ clean run, tall aud taperiag 
masts, and isin allrespects just such a cra‘t as would 
rejoice the heart of a slave pirate. The owner sells 
this vessel to a man of dubious character, for an ex- 
orbitant price, in cash. And he knows fal well that 
her destination is to Africa, and that, within a few 
weeks, sbe will be hovering, like a bird of prey, about 
the coasts of that unhappy country, but he holds fast 
to his ill-gotten gains, says nothiag on the suject, 
atid feels very much as Pilate did afier haviag called 
for water and washed hishaads. Or one of the mer- 
chant princes of New York, who has dealings with 
the South, learns that one of bis debtors is in strait- 
ened circumstances and likely tu fail. Tae merchant 
places his account ia the hands of a lawyer, with di- 
rections that it shall be settled without delay. In ful- 
lowing out these instruc'ions the human chattels of 
the cebter are brought to the auction-block and sold, 
and in this operation ail the strongest and tenderest 
offections of the bumaa soul are outraged. Families 
are broken up, those whom God hatn joined together 
are separated never agaiv to meet till they confront 
their oppressors at the judgment-seat of Carist. Taere 
is heard lamentation and bitter weeping—Rachel 
weeping for her children will not be comforted. Her 
tears fail not for the dead—sne rather thanks God 
that they are hidden from the overfluwing scourge ; 


but she “ weeps sore for him that goeth away, fur be 
«bali return vo more.” 


The merchant puts the price of innocent blood into 
his pocket, and devotes a part of it to benevoieat 
purposes. He occupies his conspicuous pow in the 
church on the Sabbath, and listens with reverent 
meekness to the Word. His minister being a prudent 
man, abstains from any reference to delicate aad ex- 
citing subjects, and is at special pains in all his 
preyers not to “ Remember them that are ia boards as 
bound with them.” Still there are times when the 
merchant finds it difficult w forget sach passages as 
these : “‘ Woe unto him that builds bis house with ua- 
righteousness and bis chambers by wrong.” “ Reb 
vot the poor because be is poor, neither oppress the 
afflicted in the gate, for the Lord will plead their 
cause, and spoil the soul of those that spoil sham.” 
“For the oppression of the poor, for the sighiog of 
the needy, now will I arise, saith the Gord.” “God 
is nO Teepecter of persoas.” ‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
cane it unto one of the least of these, ye have doae 








it uate me.” 


every day we meet with men who remind us of the } 


[Oor. 11, 1860. 


eyes, 


Such remembrances are anything but pleasan: to 
him, and, like Pilate, he washes his hands, and says, 
and tries hard to believe, that heis innocent. You 
Siave-traders and Seuthern Legislators must see to 
this matter, and bear the responsibility. Who casa 
describe one in @ thousand of the methods by which 
men deceive themselves and imperil their souls? 
We are ready to conclude that Pilate was very mach 
like the men of the present generation, aad that 
his wash-basin has come te be an institution in the 
world. But however excuses for sin may be multi- 
plied, or whatever effect they may have to blind the 
conscience and pervert the jadgment, it still remains 
a solemn truth: “God is not mocked; whatsecver 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” RK. M. H. 


THE EUROPEAN ORISIS. 


Italian Policy of the Frenck Emperor. 


— 





Enatanp, Sept. 18th. 

Tar question of the hour is, What will the Emporer 
of the French do? The answer appears te be clear 
and distinct, being embodied in acts as well as words : 
a sharp dispatch is sent to Turin: thereupon the 
French Minister is withdrawn, and there is a plain 
diplomatic rupture: the French army ef occupation 
in Rome is greatly increased : the semi-official press 
of Paris speaks in accord with these acts, preolaims 
the disapproval by “ France ” of the conduct ef the 
King of Sardinia, and threatens Itd@ly with the wrath 
of * France and Europe.” 

There would seem, then, to be no question as te 
what is the policy of France—it is proclaimed m werd 
and by deed. Nevertheless neither the words nor 
the deeds of “ France” are believed. Such is the 
utter skepticism which the tortuous policy and past 
perjuries and falsehoods of the French ruler have 
induced! What is to be believed as probable? Seme, 
who hoped all things, believed that the Freuch Em- 
peror would seek to wash himself in the waters of 
Italy, and strive to be forgotten as the saaguinary 
and perjured conspirator: some think now, that ia 
regard for fame, and in view of history, he will and 
must be for Italy. But, unhappily, the lowest and 
the meanest estimate, that which accounts him te 
be a liberticide, viewing with both feat aad hatced 
the progress of freedom in Italy, is likely to prove 
correct. It is scarcely possible that French official 
papers should write as they are now doing were it 
not that a policy unfavorable to Italv and to freedom 
had been fully decided upon. There is, for example, 
an elaborate and pretentious article im the Pays, 
which sets forth, under heads “I.,” “If,” “IIL,” 
what was the dominant and characteristic feature ef 
French policy in Italy ;—namely, “te deliver the 
Italian sovereigns from all foreign pressure!" So, 
literally, writes the chief literary Swiss of the Hm 
peror, M.-Granier de Cassagnac. This policy was 
“formulated " with clearness and leyalty at Villa 
france, and this is the formula: “Independence ef 
Italy, and confederation of the Italian sovereigns 
with the moral preponderance of the Papacy—a pre- 
ponderance well justified by the luster which sur- 
rounds it, and the influence it exercises on the worid.” 
Then in “II.” there Is an exposition of the policy ef 
“ France " after Villafranca: she has kept aloof Gom 
any enterprise conceived outside the priaciples ef 
Villafranca : she couaseled Sardinia to abstain from 
accepting the Duchies and Tascany : “ As te France, 
her situation was very simple. Having intervened 
to deliver the Italian sovereigns, she could not con 
tribute to dethrone them, aud, in perfectly recoguiziag 
and depioring their faults, she was beuad to clearly 
disengage her responsibility from the factitious as 
nexation which led te their fall.” 

The annexation: was “ factitious,” because it was 
“not the sincere wish of the populations |" Opposed 
to the annexation of Tuscany and the Duehies, Frauce 
is more opposed to the annexation of the Romagna. 
“ France " herself must regulate the Pontifical States, 
because— 


“ The fate of the Legations, a uotable portion of the Poatifical 
States, lavolved a general question, a religious quéstion, a moral 
and political question of the first order, in tne regalation of 
which France has a direct intercet, traditional end fumda- 
mental, 

“It is knows hew clear the representations of France were 
Sgeinst the annexation of the Romagna. Causes and circum- 
stances profoundly regretable rendered them insefficacious , bat 
the disagreement betwoen France aod Predmont acqatred ther 
by greater notoriety and extent, Besides, a/l these interoal 
no vewments of Iteiy awaited. as they still await, the sanction e 
Europe, and the essential thing—the Papacy was, as it is stil 
at Rome, theltered, with ali us powers and all its prerogatives 
under the flag of France." 


The grand movement whioh has liberated Sicily, 
opened the prison-house of Naples, and given a new 
birth to a nation, without a moment, not te say a 
Reign of Terror, this shameless hireling calls the 
breaking forth of “a blind and confused agitation.” 

From this the expositor of “ Fraace,”’ ker policy 
and views, proceeds, “ LII1.,” to notice “ the deplora 
ble attack" of Piedmont upon the ruffians and terror 
ists gathered by Antonelli, and guided by Lamo 
citre. The L[talians are graciously permitied | 
free “ to dream of whatever Governinent they please,” 
but they are to awake from these free dreams, o 
dreams of freedom, to the certainty that they must 
have the sanction of despotic France thei dreains, 
but which sanction they are as plainly wid 
not have from “ the master o! 

“No army, Republican or Royal, # prive th 
Rome, aud of the temporal authurity neccesary Wo the free es 
of religious autherity, as lung as France maAiataing hor raat 
the world, 

“The Freneb garrison at Rome has, therefore, been ineroaset 
in oreer tv provice for ali evensualities, 4nd the Mieister of 
France at Curia, bas been recalic4, iess to wake haoowa to Pied 
mont the policy of France, for she knows is porfectig, by & 1 one 
representations which have been addressed to hor, thea to gives 
pabiic pledge te the right of nations which hws bees viva 
and to the loyalty of Kurope,.” 


Such is the outrageous and insvlent egolisin Walou 
is put forth for “ France’ 
“France” at the same time havieg embarked fo 
geria, his way there having been heralded bj 
Arabic publication, distributed amoung the trides, | 
which Oriental by perbole and ex'ravagance ut fl« 
are combined with the Westera Barnumian lit 

Ali the while there are those whe insist to 
diplomatic rupture and these fulmiaatioas of (! 
piess are but shams. Itis argued that aw 
these are equivocal expressivas, whioh leave 
for contrary interpretations and for any course 0 
tion. The Constttutionnel, for examp 
Giandguillot article accerdiog, though in a 
tone, with the formal coademaatory article - 
guillot'’s comrogue, Cassagnac, in the Pays, 
has been analyzed above. A lengtheaed hustil 
position ends by a specimen of see-saw ia manner ior 
lowing ;—<disaccord is chaaged iatu disavowal as 0° 
tween France and Sardinia; but— 


“ Of course, this is far from implying a rapture. Our inter 
est is Mili the same; it dewmanas shat Piedaont shouid roast 
the impregrabie rampart of tae Italian Peoinsula, and tie '* 
gitimste additious derived from our common victories aad bie 
treaties which sanction them can in nu case be oompron se? 
Bot our honor also required that Fracce should notin any «4 
be responsible for such «nterprices as, according to tae 
ations of the temous pamphlet, France did not g> inte 
merely to defend a great political cause, but to proweot & *fo 
religious one.” 


There is the same duplex view ef the charactor 
and aims of the tardy but at last sudden movemeat 
of the King of Sardinia, who, it will be remembered, 
prevented the advance of the Garlbaldian Nicetera 
into the Papal States. The Nord of Brussels ¢e 
clares that the veritable, but not avowed, objet o 
the King is “ to prevent Garibaldi from going {o »m° 
as that would cause a collision with the Freavt 
troops.” In which case the. King would | 
the terrible necessity either of exciting the ill-« 
all Italy, by stoppieg Garibaldi by furce, or of breast 
ing off definitely with the Emperor of the Fron’ 
It is observable that the Paris Sidcle vindicates Y 
tor Emanuel by two or three arguments ; Ii 
thrown himeelf between two combatants to preve* 
new massacres of Damascus : There is somotiing 
this, and a great and pleasant fact in illusiratio™ 
even the capture of Perugia, by Gen. Fanti, oo 
14th, which Lamoricidre had caused to be rep sir 
and required to be defended to the utmost : aed furl?" 
the Sidcle ventures to say “ that, by his decisive, 
King bas rendered a great service to the Papedorm, 
vame of which was about te be dragged in blood, an’ 
the French Government itself, which, thaving to prov 
Rome, could not have seen with pleasure the * 
of the Itelian revolution ia the Maroacs, uade | 
orders of General Garibaldi.” 

The substance of the sharp note adresse! b 
France te the Turia Government is believed © ” 
follows : 


“4. That the imvasion of tho States of the Ohurch oy ! 
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mont ts an set contrary to the law of nations in every point of 


; Phat jt is an act in direct oppesition to all the counsels of 
a Proved Government and to the present and traditional in- 
tevests of French policy. 

* 3. That ponsibili for the consequences must fall ex- 
aubihs Ae) Piedmont. % Thouvenel concludes by assur- 
img Piedmont that Austria is freed from her promise of non in- 
tervention by the fact of the invasion.” 


In brief, the tone of the Turin press on this diplo- 
matic crisis may be taken from the Opinione—thus : 


we dees not desire that the responsibility of France for her 
wetlaas ene be her shield. Great liberty of action is neces- 
sary for oar Government. Those tes which are in feiendly 
relations need not on that acoount res ible one for an- 
ether. The policy followed by Sardinia is imposed upon our 
Government by the state of in the interior of the Penin- 
wala.” 


Meanwhile Austria notifies to the Powers her pur- 
pose of forming an army of observation, of 50,000, on 
her frontiers, near Mantua. As to Garibaldi, it is 
believed that the Venetians will not have long to 
“wait” for him; he is said to be occupied exclu- 
sively with the organization of the military and naval 
ferees of the country. The army of the Two Sicilies 
will henceforth be called “The army of Southern 
Haly.” The Neapolitans will be incorporated in this 
army, and blended with the Garibaldian volunteers. . 
It is intended to augment the force of this army to 
150,000 men, either by volunteers or an extraordinary 
levy. As soon as the army is formed, the work of 
the unifieation of Italy will be followed up without a 
moment’s delay. Garibaldi has made Vice-Admiral 
Persano admiral of the fleet. The Dictator, having 
hed laid before him an inventory of the Neapolitan 
navy, has decided that fifty vessels shall be imme- 
diately armed for service. He has ordered fifteen 
new flat-bottomed boats for landing troops, and is 
about to transform all the sailing gun-boats in Cas- 
tellamare into steamers fitted up with engines, to be 
procured from England. All these measures are in 
course of execution, and they show that the Dictator, 
as a real warrior, understands the importance of the 
eperations which he proposes to undertake in the 
Adriatic, and will leave nothing undone to insure 
their success. 

He is expected to attack Venice by sea. A recent 
letter fronr that city, published in a German ‘paper, 
says: 


“The fortifications of the coast are capable of resisting any 
attacks, however redoubtable. The defensive works of Venice 
and the Lagunes are really formidable; within the last two 
yeara nearly 3,000 600f1. have been employed onthe latter. The 
provisional forts of the Lido have been transformed into perma- 
nent exes. The number of works under the direction of the en- 
gineers at Venice is seventy. Venice is exceeding dull. All 
her young men have sought refuge ia Piedmont, but very few 
are serving under the trieolor flag, dnd the rest, thousands in 
mumber, are passing their lives in cafes, declaiming against 
foreigne:s and tyrants. Commerce, navigation, and manufac- 
vares are in a deplorable state.” 


Garibaldi has published an address to the people of 
Palermo, in which he states his pelicy, and denounces 
those who again press for immediate annexation: 
he saysthey are the same miserable men who ex- 
cited them to the same course a month ago, and whe 
would have hindered his fighting for Italy. He 
aspires to deliver all Italy, and to proclaim the fact 
aceomplished at Rome. This proclamation gives 
huge offense to certain ‘‘friends’’ of Italy. Gari- 
baldi also has a proclamation of eight or nine lines to 
the Neapolitan troops: he asks them to take him as 
a companion in arms ; and makes them one promise, 
“to make them fight.’ - An enthusiastic letter says 
that he has decidedly dethroned St. Januarius, and is 
the popular saint of Naples. But it is also the fact, 
and some will regret it, that Garibaldi has decreed 
that the saint’s day shall be celebrated as usual ; 
whether the saint will liquify as usual remains to be 
secn. 











The correspondent of The Morning Post, writing 
from Paris yesterday, ventures to give the assurance 
that “ France’’ will not oppose the policy of Piedmont 
in the States of ihe Church! The French Embassador 
at Rome sent a telegram to Cialdini, who was 
menacing Ancona, threatening him with French in- 
terference. It is believed that ere this Cialdini has 
taken Ancona. Lamoriciére has a fit of the gout 
very opportunely, whether it is physical or political 
the physicians do not say. 

Count Cavour has communicated to the Ministers 
of Piedmont at the different courts a cirenlar written 
with his characteristic clearness and force. He de- 
monstrates that the King would be wanting in his 
duties toward the Italians if he had been passive 
amidst the general emetion. The state of things in 
the Papal territory was an outrage to justice and hu- 
manity, and the general sentiment had decided to 
putanendtothem. The paper is an able and com- 
plete vindication of the policy and the action of 
Piedmont. But the Venetian question is treated as 
ene to be deferred. 

The fact has been suppressed for several days, but 
it appears that the Emperor of the French was shot at 





on the 13th at Toulon. The arm of the assassin was | 
struck by a woman at the moment of firing: the Em- | 
peror was not injured. The assassin is said to be | 
insane. No person was wounded. Well-informed 
and intelligent persons at Turin expect that the in- | 
dignation of the French Emperor will have to be 
beught off, by further sacrifices. It is also said, that | 
if England had assisted Piedmont, by only an armed | 
demonstration in the Adriatic, last year, Savoy and | 
Niee would now be Italian provinces. 
A telegram from Beyrout announces that Asmed 
Aga, the «x-Mucher, and the commanding officers at 
Hasbeiy» and Deir-el-Kamar, Osman Bey, and | 
Abdul Selim Bey, with some inferior officers, had 
been shot, after trial and sentence. Faad Pasha was | 
expected to enter Beyrout on the 10th September, 
after his campaign ef justice. Ww. 





THE NATIONAL DEBT OF ENGLAND. 


BY REV. WILLIAM PATTON, D.D, 

Figures are both curious and instructive. The 
items as stated below illustrate the ni%,aer in which 
this great debt has been accumulated, and show for 
what objects these immense sums have been ex- 
pended. How strikingly is here demonstrated the 
truth of -the forewarnings of the prophet Samuel to 
the Israelites, when they desired a king, that he 


weuld prove an expensive article of luxury. See 1 
Sam. viii. 10-18. When will the nations learn 
wisdom ? 


The first king who borrowed money on the national 
credit was Charles II. in 1660. 
1088, On the accession of William III. the debt 


SEE OD 56.6.0 00:05. 00:0 0.460000 peesegeccsce £5%),000 
3702. On the accession of Queen Ann the debt 

GMBOUMBOE 00 aoc s ~ ceedc ccs eeecicccccccscce 1,500,009 
1734, Om the accession of George 1. the debt 

amounted to........... «s+. oe be esbesesces 54,009,000 
1749, At the end of the Spanish War the debt 

IEE AD, cs ) Bebb asc 600 cbaw arse gene 78,000,000 
1763. At the end of the Seven Years’ War the dent 

BETA Sigs ap DAS EEC nae RO ee ea 133,000,600 
1786. Three years after the American War the debt 

mmounted 60.....2 6.6 - ce seer ese seeeceeees 298,000,000 
1798, Close of Irish Rebellion and foreign wars the 

debt amounted to... .. .. «6. cece cece eeeees 492,000,000 


1802. Close of the French Revolutionary War the 
debt amounted to... .... 2... secon eeeeeee 571,000,000 
1914, Close of war againet Bonaparte, the debt 


amounted £0 ......2... --seceeeseeeeee: + +++ 865,000,000 | 
1817, When the English and Irish Exchequers were | 

consolidated the debt amounted to......... 848,282,447 
3890, The debt amounted to..............550-. 0 cee 840,154,622 
140, * e Y Wad edpaenbede~Suvedh . bie 780,578,720 
3645, * 8 ed Oe et 768,789,241 
1860, * ° W  geccens Pers 
1856, Close of the Russian war the debt amounted to.. 800,000,000 


This immense debt of about four billions of dollars 
has been accumulated mainly by the bloody wars in 
which England has been engaged. This fearful 
legacy is bequeathed to posterity for them to pay, if 





indeed they are able. The annual interest, though 
only 34 per eent., is a fearful burden to be borne, no‘ 
by the aristocracy, but by the laboring, the producing, 
the energetic and active part of the population. 
Hence everything is taxed to pay the interest and 
sustain the extravagances of Royalty. P, 





ORDINATION anD INSTALLATION aT SoutH ORANGE, 
N. J.—Rev. J. Allen Maxwell, a late graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, N. ¥., was ordained and installed 
pastor of the First Presbyterian (N.-8.) church ef South 
Orange, N. J., on Thursday, the 27th ult. Rev. Dr. E. 
Ohcever of Paterson presided, and put the constitutional 
questions ; Rev, Dr. Stearns of Newark offered prayer ; 
o y. cg. D. W. Poor of Newark preached an excellent dis- 

curse from 2 Cor. v. 18; Rev. Dr. I. P offered 
the ordaining prayer; Rev, Dr. E. FP. Hatheldar wes York 
stag a0 Impressive and earnest charge to the stor; and 


J. Hoyt of N 
sharge to the ae Orange, © forcible and Interesting 


cetera ee nee enema een SEN 


JUBILEH OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Tue Fiftieth annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was 
held at Tremont Temple, Boston, at 4 o’clock r.m., on 
Tuesday, Oet. 2d. Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., of Wil- 
liams College, President of the Board, called the meet- 
ing to order, and prayer was offered by Rev. Enoch 
Pond, D.D., of Bangor Theological Seminary. The 
proceedings of the last annual meeting were read by 
the Recording Secretary, Rev. 8. M. Worcester, D.D., 
of Salem. 

The abstract of the annual report of the Pradential 
Committee was read by the Secretaries, Drs. Ander- 
son, Treat, and Wood, and referred in sections, as 
usual, to committees to report thereon. This cus- 
tom has become absurd, as it rarely happens that 
these committees mect at all, (the report is made by 
the Chairman without even consulting the other mem- 
bers,) and in any event, there is little time for such a 
committee to investigate anything, or to comprehend 
the various bearings of any question or suggestion. 
An independent committee of five corporate members, 
impartially selected at one meeting of the Board, to 
investigate everything, and report at the next meet- 
ing, would be able to render a real service, at once 
revising the decisions of the Prudential Committee 
from a stand-point without, and strengthening their 
hands by a deliberate and intelligent approval of 
their wisdom and fidelity. 


Retrenchment. 

The report notes the retirement of three District 
Secretaries, whose places have not been filled, a good 
step in the way of retrenchment, which might wel! 
be extended. The receipts for the year were 
$429,799; ef which $302,443 were ordinary dona- 
tions ; $52,597 in legacies, and $70,798 on account of 
the debt, which is wholly paid. The current expen- 
ditures were $361,858, a reduction from last year of 
$14,994 ; and the balance in the treasury on the first 
of August was $1,466. The opinion of the Committee 
is expressed that, hereafter, the annual appropria- 
tions for each year in advance shall be kept strictly 
within the probable receipts of that year, so as to 
avoid again incurring a debt. The discussions on 
this topic occupied nearly all the time allowed for de- 
liberations, and ended in the guarded expression of a 
hope that the receipts next year will allow an expen- 
diture of $400,000. The actual appropriations for 
1861, which will be made this month by the Com- 
mittee, will be kept within $370,000. But if the re- 
ceipts should exceed, there will be no difficulty in 
judiciously expending the surplus. 


Turkish Missions. 

The greatest interest of the report was in regard to 
the missions in the Turkish empire, now rearranged 
into Eastern, Western, and Central Turkey, and Syria. 
Although the actual expenditure in Turkey was in- 
creased by $2,880, they had been cut short of the 
appropriations for the year, compelling a vigorous 
retrenchment in regard to schools and other branches 
of work, the suspension of which had been a painful 
disappointment to the missionaries—especially when 
the success and sanguine expectations so urzently 
called for increase instead of curtailment. 


Missions to the Indians. 

The missions to American Indians, involving an 
expenditure of above $30,000 yearly, appear to be 
the least productive or encouraging. The Choctaw 
mission was discontinued last year in the face of a 
most pertinacious opposition by the pro-slavery 
party, but still it comes in for $4,535. Tke Cherokee 
mission is now discontinued as no longer called for, 
but if this had been discovered earlier, a portion of 
the expense, $6,245, might have been saved in favor 
of the needs in Turkey and India. In regard to the 
closing of the mission, the report avers that it was 
not done on account of slavery, as the missionaries 
had fully assented to the views of the Board. They 
say : 

“The Cherokee people have been Christianized, through the 
Divine favor, and what remains for building up and sustaining 
the inetitutions of the Gospel—which is everywhere a work never 
brought to a close — must be left to others;—for the reason that 
our appropriate work is vo longer there, and that other Chris- 
than professors and teachers, with methods of operating and 
modes of worship .better suited, perhaps, to the tastes of the 
people, have so diffneed themselves, that there is no longer 
ample space for us, and no longer a distinct call of Providence 
for our cantinuance. All has not, indeed, been accomplished 


that we desired, nor all that we expected ; but perhaps as much 
as we were entitled to expect.” 


Half a Century. 
The conclusion of the annual report gives this 
cheering review of the results of fifty years : 


“Thus does this Board close its first Half Century. Its five 
ordained missionaries, sent forth into the heathen world in the 
year 1812, have been followed by others to the number of 410, 
The eight maies and femeles, composing the first company of 
missions ries, now stand associated on the historic page with a 
company of 1,257. Were the whole number present to-day, 


| they wonld fill and occupy the ample floor of this house. Of 


these, including brethren and eisters whose relations have been 
transfers:ed to other missionary societies, about one-third part 
are still laboring in the field. To this body we may add native 
co-laborers now in active service, all trained by our brethren 
for the work, and most of then substantially preachers, and 
sme pastors—but not including teachers—to the number of 
nearly £00. 

“Here then are 900 laborers, forcign and native, in the field 
at the close of our first half century, besides near 400 teachers, 
connected with some twenty-six missions, which have been 
brought into existence through the blessing of God on this Board, 
and are scattered widely over the unevangelical world. In these 
missions churches to the number of 162 have been gathered, with 


| @ present membership of more than 20,000 ; and with a momber- 


ship from the beginning ef not less than 55,000; averaging more 
than a thousand for every vear of its existence. The average 
admissions into these churches annually during the past tea 
years, have been 1,500; a larger number of communicants than 
could be accommodated with seats in the greater part ef our 
chureh-edifices.” 


In addition, not less than 175,000 children have been 
taught in the schools of the Board, and its printing- 
presses issued not far from 50,000,000 pages annually. 
The entire issues cannot fall much short of 1,500,- 
000,000 pages. 

The Jubilee. 

The recurrence of the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the Board was duly honored. The following reso- 
lutions, which for depth of thought and felicity of 
expression, must be pronounced equal to any human 
composure in our language, were read by Secretary 
Treat, who sustained thera in a speech of correspond- 
ing eloquence : 

Resolved, That in the history of this Board, at home and 
abroad, from the beginning hitherto, we gratefully recognize the 


good hand of our God upon us ; and especially, on this anniver- 
sary, ¥e would remember, with humble thankfulness, all the 


(~way which the Lord our God has led us these fifty years. 


1. We praise him for giving to the pioneers in this enterprise, 
on the one hand, such simplicity of faith, such earnestness of 
purpose, such compassion for the lost, and such love to the 
Savior ; and for giving to our fathers, on the other hand, such a 
readiness to assume the new and unknown responsibilities which 
were so unexpectedly thrown upon them. 

2. We praise him for inclining so many cf our sons and 
daughters, in all the years that are past, to go forth and preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; and for 
inspiring our churches to such a degree with the willingness so 
to provide for their wants as to leave them without carefulness 
in the prosecution of their work. 

3 We praire him for sparing so many of our missionaries, 
some of them far advanced in life, to see this day ; and we praise 
him as well for those who are not, (for the Lord hath taken them ) 
because of the serene trust and the radiant hope with which they 
passed from their earthly tabernacle to a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

4 We praise him because, in these bast days, the First and 
Chief Missionary bas gone forth, glorious in his apparel, and 
traveling in the greatness of his strength, that he may prepare a 
way for his people in all the earth, by turning back ward the two- 
leaved gaits,and breaking the scepters of the mighty, and so 
waning handreds of millions accessible to his own life-giving 

ord. 

5. We praise him for other achievements of unspex kable value, 
in that he has set his seal upon missions as the cheapest, resdi- 
est, and truest reforming and civilizing agency ; in that he has 











proved beyond all contradiction the perfect adaptation of his | 


Gospel to ail classes of men, even the most degraded and the 
most depraved ; in that he has rescued, through our instrumea- 
tality, tens of thousands from the ineffable woes of heathenism, 
and made them kings and priesta unto God for ever. 

6. We praise him, above all, for doing so much for us and so 
much by us, potwithetanding our grievous unbelief, our covet- 
ousness, our indifference to the worth of the soul, our neglect of 
prayer, our imperfect sympathy with Christ, and our disposition 
to exalt ourselves, for all which we desire to humble ourselves, 
saying with one heart, “‘ Oh, Lord, righteousness belongeth unto 
thee, but unto us confusion of faces, as at this day.” 


A speech had been expected in this connection, 
from Rev. Samuel Nott of Wareham, the survivor of 


| the original band of five young men on whose sug- 


gestion the Board was formed in 1810; but he was 
unexpectedly called home by sickness in his family. 
Only two members of the General Aesociation of that 
year are living. One, the venerable Dr. Snell of 
North Brookfield, is too infirm to go from home. The 
other survivor was present, and his speech is so good 
a presentation of the.facts and thoughts appropriate 
to the occasion, that we print it entire, as copied from 
his own manescript. 


Speech of Rev. John Keep of Obertin. 


The extremes of 2 half century, at any period, furnish 
stand-points for surveys of marve interest. The ex- 
tremes of fifty years , from to-day, afford a centrast 
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probably unsurpassed, when judged by intervening occur- 
rences. Of these but one times the ce as char- 
acterizing the } resent Jubilee, viz.: The rise, progress, 
and exisiing atitude of that branch ef the missionary 
work im charge of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. 

Where we now stand, this Christian enterprise looks out 
upon Christendom, and Christendom looks in upon it, as a 
power among the nations. Sustained by the earnest sya- 
pathies of millions of our people, this organization bears 
the miesionary banner in the van of kindred sucieties in 
this country, and its achievements cheeri: gly intimate to 
the missionary societies of Europe the purpose to share 
with them the labor of filling up the sufferings of Christ 
still needed for the conversion of the world. 

The zest of the poe congratulations of its friends 
will be increased if we step back to the other end of the 

ericd, and mark its lineaments at the start; provided, 
owever, that we keep in mind that there we look at the 
germ, and here at the blossom. 

The popular record is that its origin was in the General 
Association of Massachusetts, during its sessions in Brai- 
ford, June, 1810. But more truthfully its birth was at an 
earlier period, and the Association simply wrapped it in 
its swaddling clothes, and rg Pp a puree to collect its 
nutriment from the people he country. In this there 
was little to attract public attention. The rise of thix en- 
terprise, like other marked movements of Divine Wisdom, 
deeply freighted with good for mankind, was amid sur- 
roundings which lead us to exclaim, Behold the stillness 
of God, when he rises to bless the world! 

The revivals attending the labors of the elder Edwards, 
and Whitfield, and the Tennants, were followed by a peri- 
od of forty years of spiritual dearth. Near the close of 
this period, the power of the Holy Spirit began to move 
the hearts of Christians with sympathy for portions of the 
country pot enjoying Christian ordinances. This mission- 
ary spirit revealed the necessity of more preachers. Re- 
vivals were multiplied. Prayer was answered in the great 
revival in Yale College in 1802. Mothers were quickened 
to consecrate their sons and daughters to the cause of 
missions. Among them was the mother of Samuel John 
Mills, who had followed Hannah in giving her Samuel to 
the Lord, and whose struggling soul was, at this point, 
comforted by the conversion of her son. A child conse- 
crated by such a mother—I knew her well—could not but 
experience the interfusion of her spirit. The spiritual 
birth of the son, then in mature agé, rapidly developed the 
missionary, equipped for service. The union of kindred 
spirits in Williams College, and in the Andover Theological 
Seminary, developed the bold, noble purpose, on their 
part, to begin the work of preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen in some portion of the foreign field. 

On my way to the meeting of the General Association in 
Bradford, June, 1810, I met, in Andover, my college class- 
mate, Jeremiah Evarts. He invited me to be present at a 
gathering, in the parlor of Mrs. Professor Stuart, for a con- 
ference with the young men who had set their hearts 
upon a foreign mission, and whose memorial on the sub- 
ject was to.be offered for the consideration and decision 
of the Association. Dr. Griffin, Dr. Worcester, Rev. Mr. 
Sanborn of Reading, Rev. F. Reynolds of Wilmington, Pro- 
fessor Stuart, and Mr. Evarts, were all who had convened 
in answer to the appointment. Mr. Newell gave the pur- 
ose and the wishes of the youthful missionary bani. 
The conference was solemn, intellectual, and devotional. 
The conferees were not united. Mr. Sanborn expressed a 
deep sense of the importance of the object, and a very af- 
fectionate regard for the motives and moral courage of the 
youngmen. To him, however, the project seemed to savor 
of infatuation. The proposal was premature. We had 
work at home more than we could do. It would be im- 
possible to meet the expense. This was the form and sub- 
stance of all opposing views in the Association. In reply, 
Brother Worcester calmly grouped the prominent facts 
connected with the case. Mr. Evarts expressed his con- 
victions that the facts justified efficient action in accord- 
ance with them. Brether Griffin, with the Divine pur- 
pose deeply surging in his great soul, and God’s covenant 
in bis eye, addressed to Brother Sanborn argument bathed 
in emotion. Professor Stuart introduced the element of 
faith, and Brother Reyvolds significantly intimated that we 
had better not attempt to stop God. The conference 
closed. 

At Bradford, the statement in writing signed by Judson, 
Nott, Mills, and Newell, was presented and read before the 
Association. It was heard with profound attention. It 
was a sound in the tops of the mulberry trees, and some 
of us held our breath. ‘ 

This was followed by a frank and full statement of 
their views, and personal experience, and the process 
throvgh which they reached their decision. The result 
was the appointment of a Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and the advice that the young gentle- 
men put themselves under the direction of this Board. 
So far as I recollect, there was very little discussion. 
Conservatism suggested caution. All were interested in 
the movement ; and the members generally seemed dis- 
posed to follow, in the matter, the lead of some few then 
present who had fully canvassed the subject. Perhaps 
never was the value of an intelligent leading influence 
more clearly seen ; perhaps never was such an influence 
more needed or more gladly acknowledged. One thing 
was prominent and universal, viz., a deep sense of the 
sublime position and devout spiritual consecration of 
this missionary band. They were unpretending, modest, 
of a tender childlike spirit, well understanding their aim, 
consecrated, a felt power. The attitude of the meeting 
was about this: no direct opposition, a weak faith, a 
genial hope, rather leaning to a waiting posture. It ob- 
viously was a felt relief to a portion of the body, that 
the subject was put into the hands of such men as those 
who composed the Board, In the right sense they were 
marked men, well suited to the emergency. 
to Jift somewhat the pressure of the responsibitity. 
feeling was, Try it; if the project fail, 
from such men, an honorable burial. 
God cometh not with observation. 
opening of this great missionar 
contemplate the stillness of God. No torch-light pro- 
ceesions—no flourish of trumpets. The kingdom of God 
is not in word, but in power ;—the gentle footfall, the 
silent tread of Divine love and truth to revolutionize man- 
kind. If you ask me, Who was the father of the move- 
ment?- Then, God was its father; and I ask back, If any 
agency less than God shall! vault into its paternity, what ? 
In my Own memory are Spring, Worcester, Evarts. Which 
of the three? Let the cluster be named—zni¢. 

It is well known that the Divine power, quickening the 
hearts of the praying people at that period, took its form, 
as bearing on Fereign Missions, in connection with the 
religious exercises and mutwval consultations of the young 
men who applied to the Association. And verily they 
were men, tall men in the best sense. So, also, was 
Harriet Atwood, afterwards the wife of Newell, a true 
man among them. But the start of this mission lies fur- 


The 
it would have, 
The kingdom of 
Every feature in the 
movement cails us to 


This seemed | 
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| By John T. Adams. 
| Doolady, No. 49 Walker street. 


ther back, and has its origin in the spirit of prayer among | 


the people at the opening of the present century. And 


here Jet there be no strife about names,—only keep in | 


mind that Hannah, Dorcas, and Grandmother Lois are a 


power nearer the throne than corporate bodies and boards | 


of managers. All accompanying instrumentalities and 
agencies, men and means, are to be distinctly noticed and 
honered ; but not to overshadow the fact that the power 
that regenerates and refines and blesses selfish mencones 
up and out from the people. 
his life a ransom for the people, and the people heard him 
gladly. The people compose his church on earth, and to 
this very people, his church, he gave the commission to 
preach the Gospel to all mankind. 
question at Bradford—Will the churches sustain the 
movement’? Happy that leading men there had well 
pondered this question. Griffin held his hand upon the 
puise. You could read the answer‘in his eye. “Aye! 
The Church is ready.”” He breathed easier. The work 
was begun. 

Hence, two prominent points claim the marked regard 
of this Jubilee : 

1. This Society sprang from the people. The fact which 
should and which does occupy my Vision at the stdnd- 
point of 1810, where I now am. 

2. Its safety in the future lies in faithfully expressing 
and carrying out the sentiments of the prap/e. 

It is for the people, as such, that this world was made. 
All its constituent parts and elements belong to mankind, 
te be owned, enjoyed, used, and directed with reference 
to the best good of the people. 

I stand to-day and here, as I never stood before. I am 
alone. My present stand-point is 1810. The Foreign Mis- 
sionary enterprise an infant—but a siniling babe—prayer- 
fully committed to the guardianship of Dwight, Treadwell, 
Lyman, Huntington, and others. Look at this new comer, 
a child not even ready for baptism. I look across the 
track of a half century—and, in the name of its primitive 
guardians, I hail its now colossal stature at the stand- 
point of 1860; and to the presens guardians of this move- 
ment I put the question, What shail be its future? What 
shall be its future? You reply, “The cross of Christ is 
our strength.’”” Who but the people support the cross? 
Among the people are found the sons and daughters con- 
secrated to missions. Duty done, gilds the future. A 
nega living Christ in the soul is the inherent power 

ay @ correct, comprehensive view, at the stand-point of 
1860, infuse unction and healthful stimulants, as the com- 
ing half century moves on, that yon may reach your next 
Jubilee, 1910, in the fullness of the stature of perfect ones 
in Christ Jesus. 


The commemorative dicourse by President Hop- 
kins, from tke text Ps. Ixxii. 14, treated of contrasts 
asa law in God’s government, and contrasted the 
results of the American Board with its beginnings. 


The Lord Jesus Christ gave 


It was a sigaificant | 
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Afterwards, 8. M. Worcester, D.D., the Recording | 
Secretary, gave some important statements as to the | 


early history of the Board, from the papers of his | 


father, the late Dr. Samuel Worcester, the first Cor- | 


responding Secretary. 
cences of the first missionaries and their wives, the 
most of whom he was personally acquainted with, and 
able to characterize individually in a very graphic 
manner. 


Perkins and Hamlin, and other missionaries from 
Turkey and Persia. 


Dr. Beman gave his reminis- | 


But the greatness of the meeting itself was the | 


sublimest incident of the occasion. 
never occurred before. 


audience-room of the Tremont Temple was crowded, 


Such a meeting 


street church day by day. At the Communion season 
on Thursday, four of the largest Congregational meet- 
ing- houses, Park-street, Bowdoin-street, Essex-street, 
and Winter-street, were filled, galleries and all, with 
dense masses of devout Christians, the whole num- 
bering at least five thousand, met to commemorate 
the Savior’s death. 

The hospitality of the people of Boston and the 
neighborhood, of all denominations, well sustained the 
test of entertaining uncounted thousands, above four 


thousand of whom were billeted by the Committee of | 


Arrangements. Much credit was awarded to the chair- 
man, Henry Edwards, Esq., for the energy and order 
by which thie part of the process was rendered so 
quiet and satisfactory. 


; TUustrated by Billings. 


The officers of the Board were re-eleeted, with the 
addition of W. 8. Southwerth, Beq., of Lowell, to the 
Prudential Committee. Ne less than fourteen corpo- 
rate members were elected, seven of them to fill va 
cancies : 

John A. Davenport of New Haven ; Rufus Birber of Hartford ; 
Wao. 8 Sontbwerth, Lowell; Hon W Nesoith, Praok- 
lin, N. H.; Prof. Samoaeci C. Bartlett, Chicago; Fimeog B. Cait- 
tenaen, Brooklyn, N Y.; Or. J. W. MefLean, Wivtiamabarg, N. 
Y.; Rev, E. J. Montagu, Summit, Wis. ; Dr, Joho D. Johns, 
St. Louis ; Rey. ir Condet, Anbura, N. Y.; Hoa. Reuben A. 
Chapman, Springfield, Mavs.; Wm. A. Booth, New York ; Hoa. 
Ww. Pennington, Newark, N. J.; Rev. Dr. E L Oteveland, 
New Haven. The Board is a clove corporation of 220 corporate 
members, thus divided, who alone have the right of voring. 
Maine 8; New Hampshire 7; Vermont 10; Massachusetts 40; 
Rhode Island 2; Connecticut 27 ; New York 57; New Jersey 15; 
Pennsylvania 16; Wisconsin 1 ; District Columbia 1; Virginia 
2; Missoari 3; Tennessee 1; Ohio 9; Michigan 3; gua 3; 
hinois 10 ; lowa2; and Wisconsin 3. 

The meeting throughout was an occasion long to 
be remembered. The tone of the whole proceedings 
was earnest, sincere, and thoughtful of the responsi- 
bilities of the future, while gratefully rejoicing in the 
prosperity of the past. 

The meeting of the Board next year is to be at 
Cleveland. Preacher, Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., 
D.D., of Brooklyn ; Substitute, Prof. Henry 8. Smith, 


D.D., of Union Seminary, New York. J.L. 
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Viteratnre, Science, and Art. 


Mr. Enxrson is said to be preparing for the press a vol- 
ume of his more recent lectures and essays. 

Pusiications Aproap.—Accounts from England state 
that the circulation of The London Times is increasing, 
but that ‘the Thunderer” is not the power in the nation 
it ence was. Blackwood’s Magazine has increased its 
circulation five hundred copies the present year. Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, to which Rev. T. D. Maurice, the 
friend of Tennyson, is a frequent contributor, bids fair to 
become the most popular monthly periodical in England. 
The present circulation of 7'he Cornhill Magazine is re- 
ported to be upwards of 70,000 copies per month. 

The Boston Transcript speaks in very enthusiastic terms 
of the works of a young New Hampshire sculptor, Mr. Da- 
vid M. French; among which are an ideal busi of 
“Morning’’—very beautiful—and a bust of Rev. Dr. Pea- 
body of Harvard College. Mr. French has a model fora 
statue of Washington, which he desires to cut in marble 
for the State-House at Concord, N.H. Competent judges 
pronounce it a masterpiece of art. 

CHARLES HemANs, 2 son of the {amous poetess, Felicia 
Hemans, is about to publish a work entitled “Catholic 
Italy ; its Institutions and Sanctuaries. Part L, Rom: 
ard the Papal States,”’—the papers contributed by him 
to various English periodicals during a residence in Italy. 
The volume is spoken of wich high praise, as exhibiting a 
refined and delicate taste, and is written with so much 
impartiality that it is impossible to guess the religious 
tenets of the writer. 

3£N. ScorrT is sitting to a Broadway artist for a full- 
length portrait, intended for an association in Virginia. 

Tue fourth volume of Bunsen’s Egypt’s Place in Uni- 
versal History has appeared in London. 

M. Davussy, the celebrated astronomer, and one of the 
first Napoieon’s savants, bas just died at an advanced age. 

Meesre. Suitu, E.per & Co., London, announce that 
they will publish, contemporaneously with the American 
edition, the forthcoming work, entitled On the Conduct of 
Life, by R. Waldo Emerson. 

Aw English journal says of Robert Dale Owen’s Foot- 
falls on the Boundary ef Another World : “ Of ali the 
ridiculous and childish stories which Mr. Owen arrays be- 
fore us, there is pot one which will stand before the rigid 
laws of evidence.”’ 

ExPEKIMENTS have been made recently to test the qua!- 
ities of some oi the ciflerent brakes for stopping trains. In 
six experiments with Fay’s brake, at an average speed of 
thirty-six miles per hour, the experimental train was 
stopped in a distance of five hundred and seven yards. Ou 
a second set of experiments, at the same speed, the train 
was only stopped within seven hundred and ninety-five 
yards from the place where the brake was first applied. 
A similar trial was made with Chambers’ brake, which 
stopped the train within a distance of seven hundred and 
thirty-one yards; and experiments were also conducted 
with two other brakes, namely, Yasse’s and Newall’s, 
which only stopped the train within a space of nine hund- 
red yards. 

Tue lantern of the North Foreland Light-house in Eng- 
land has been lighted by the electric light for the last six 
months. The electricity is obtained by magnetism, there 
being two sets of helices and three wheels of magnets, 
which are driven by a two-horse power engine. The light 





is visible from the coast of France, and has not once | 


failed of doing its duty during the six months. 

Mer. G. A. Bata, the most prominent of the London 
“sensation ”’ writers, it is stated, has undertaken a “ Life 
of Fabian, Mercer and Sherifi of London,” and the court 
of aldermen have placed some valuabie documents in his 
hands for this purpose. Fabian was the most learned of 
— n of bis time, celebrated alike for his wit and his 

vatin 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Irvinc—“ Life of George Washington.” 
ton Irving. In five volumes. 
nsm’s illustrated edition, with two steel-plate and ten 
elegant wood pictures. Pub.ished by George P. Patnain. 

Apams—“ The Lost Hunter. A Tale of Early Times.” 
12mo, pp. 462. Published by M. 


By Washing- 


RopeRrtTsonian Frencn—“ Intermediate French Course, 
in accordance with the Robertsonian system of Teaching 
Modern Languages.’’” Arranged by Louis Ernst. 12mo, 
pp. 392. Published by Roe Lockwood & Son, No, 411 

roadway. 


BENGEL’s GNomon—“ John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of 
the New Testament, pointing out from the natural force of 
the words the Simplicity, Depth, Harmony, and Saving 
Power of its Divine Thougbts.”” A new translation by 
Charltcn T. Lewis, M.A., and Marvin R. Vincent, M.A, 
Professors in Troy University. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 925. Pub- 
lished by Perkinpine & Higgins, Philadelphia, and Sheldon 
& Co., New York. 

Trencu ConpeNsep—* Notes on the Parables of Our 
Lord.” By Richard Chenevix Trench. 12mo, pp. 288. 


| Published by D. = & Co., Broadway, New York, 


and Little Britain, London. 





Vol. Il. 8vo, pp. 486. Pat- | 


| to circulate her opinions. 





General Belos, 


DOMESTIC, 


Bap Acoi1pEen?.—Rev. Mr. Roberts, pasto of the Pres- 
byterian —— Geyuga, wae in Waverley on the 23d 
ult., supplying the Pres m pulpit at that place. 
Having eeceked in the morning, be went out in thie aor. 
noen tora walk. He happened to approach the railroad 
track at the time when two trains Were approaching, one 
poing east and the other west. He saw only the eastward 
Send train, to avoid which he stepped on to the other 
track just in time te be struck by the engine of the traia 
going west. His left arm*and foot were crusbed wader 
the wheels, and be was thrown off the track into a ditch. 
He was picked up insensible and taken to his residence. 
Doctors Churchill and Eastman of Oswego, on consulta- 
tion, thought it expedient to amputate the left arm and 
foot, which was done. His head was badly contused, and 
there were some ghastly excoriations about his face. The 
Oswego Times says that very little hope is entertained 
of Mr. Roberts’s recovery. He is only twenty-four years 
old—was a graduate of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Not Ser Down 1n THE Biiy.—Recently, at Portland, 
Me., while the Octoroon was being enacted at the theater 
in that city, Mr. Nathan Winslow, a highly respectable 
citizen, sprang upon the stage as Zoe, at the close of the 
play, was about taking a draught of poison, and urged her 
to fly with ae he the Underground Railroad. Some 
comment being ie by the press on the novel interfer- 
ence, Mr. Winslow puts forth the following explanation : 

“ On Saturday previous, with my family. I went tothe theater, 
and witnessed the play called the ‘Octorvon.’ I was much 
pleased with the performance, and with the piay in all its paris, 
save in its closing scene - the death of the slave girl. It thea 
occurred to me that the scene would be just as effective and 
infinitely more pleasant and satisfactory to any audience, were 
it se alteregl that, instead of dying, the Octoroon should escape 
by the ‘ Underground Raliroad,’ and suggest: d the same to Mr, 
Roberts, the proprietor of the play. I understood bin to regard 
the suggestion favorably, and told him I should attend and 
earry it out ; he replied, ‘ come on,’ or something to that effect ; 
and | ruppoeed he wonld communicate the pian to the lady who 
performs the part of the Oetoroon. it seems, however, that he 
did not. I went to the theater as I had promised, and at the 
moment when the Octoroon was about to swallow the poisonous 
dranght, I leaped over the footlights on the stage, exclaiming, 
‘Held! Zoe, hold ' I command the Underground Railway! Fly, 
fly with me, and I will place you in safety in Qacea Victoria's 
dominions, and God have mercy on whoever interferes.’ But 
the plan bad not been communicated to her ; she did not recog- 
nize Ler deliverer in me, and I retired behind the scenes. Bad 
it been understood and carried ont, it was my design, after 
plecing Zoe on the cars of the * Underground,’ to return to the 
stage, avnounce her safety, and defy the purchacer and all the 
slavehounds he could command. Of course, 1 need not say that 
I am not emulous of histrionic fame, but I am deeply interested 
in the ‘Underground Read,’ and wish to keep the institation 
before the people.” 

A VENERABLE TortTotse.— The Hunterdon Democrat 
says: “Mr. Samuel Waldron brought to our office last 
week a land tortoise marked by Tobias Nevius, 1737 ; also 
by Joseph Hagaman, 1777, one year after the Declaration 
of our Independence. It seems that after the Declaration 
of Independence the old patriot took possession of about 
fuur acres of the large farm belonging to Mr. Jerome Wal- 
dron, father of Mr. Samuel Waldron, and has been seen by 
some Of the family seme dozen times during a year for a 
peried of some eighty years.” 





Tue Execution or Wacker.—The exact manner of 
Walker's taking off is thus given, by an apparently well- 
informed correspondent : 

* He marched from his cell to the p'ace of execution with a 
steady step and unshaken mien. A chair had been placed for 
hina with its back toward the Castie. Haviog taken his seat, 
he was blindfolded. Three soldiers ttepped forward to within 
twenty feet of him, and discharged their muskets. The ba!) en- 
tered his body, and he leaned a little forward ; bat, it being ob- 
served he was not dead, a fourth soldier mereifully advanced so 
close to the suffering man that the muzzle of the musket almost 
touched his forehead, and being there discharged, scattered his 
braing and skull to the winds. Thas ends the life of the ‘ gray- 
eyed man of destiny,’ ” 


Juper Jessup Ropsgp.—Judge Jessup of Pennsylvania 
hed bis pocket picked im a railroad car last Saturday 


morning. He spent the night of Friday in Jersey City, | 
While in the | 


and in the morning took passage fur home. 
éepot, and previous to going up te the ticket-office, Mr, J 

took out his wallet and selected a bill from the package, 
and replaced the wallet in his left pantaloons pocket. 
This movement was undoubtedly observed by two New 
York pickpockets who were recognized as having been 
present just previous to the starting of the Centra! train at 
8 a.M., upon which Mr. J. left, probably accompanied by 
the two thieves. While the cars stopped at Newark, Mr. 
Jessup stepped out and assisted in a lady friend, and while 
ettempting to regain his seata man crowded between hin 
and the Jady, while another pressed against him pebin}, 
preventing him for some seconds from moviug either way. 
The Judge expostulated with these men for their rude- 
ness, but did not suspect their design unti! he discovered 
his loss after.having gone about two miles beyond New- 
ark, and then ihe strangers were not to be found upon the 
care. The Judge returned to Jersey City, when officers 
were put upon the watch to discover the thieves. 

Are Necxo Cuurcnes Nuisances?—An injunction 
bas been applied fer in Richmond, Va., to prevent the 
erection of a chapel for colored people on Fourth street. 
It is alleged that the erection of such a structure would 
depreciate the value of the surrounding properity—that, in 


short, negro churches in “espectable neighborhoods” | 
2 respectable neighborhoods | oe 


are nuisances, 


Such is the spirit of caste engendered by 
slavery. 


Scapep By a Woman !— The Charleston (8.C.) Courter 
states that Mrs. Catharine Bottsford, *‘a female of rather 


prepossessing appearance,” has been imprisoned in that | 
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PERSONAL. 


Mapausz Jexxy Lixnp Gotpscumipr, with her husband 
and two children, lately amived at her native city, Stock- 
holm, where she received a most enthusiastic welcome. 
The family are spending the season ata villa in the neigh- 
borhood of the city; but we believe M. and Madame 
ne have made England their perm inent place of 
residence. 


REMBRANDT PRALE, the celebrated painter, died last 
week in Philadeiphia, aged 82. 


Barnum’s Amorican Museum. 


yg WORLD-RENOWNED MUSBUM H 
been thoroughly renovated and materially improved te 

its parts since 

MR. BARNUM RESUMED ITS MANAGEMENT, 
and it is now one of mB BEST AND MOST INTRERSTING BLACES OF 
AMUBEMENY Ix New Yore Crry, if not in the world. Every mov- 
elty and curiosity, whether living or preserved, that is deemed 
worthy of public notice, and that is procurable, is ; 
Sud every offert possible ls made by the management to make 
s 


PERFECTLY SAFE AS WELL AS PLEASANT RBSORT 
for Ladies, Families, and Children, at all times. 

The list of curiosities at the pr 
attention of the public. SiMEsE 
Cuaxc and Ewa, with two of their children, who are on 
tion Day and Beoning kable ALsrro CHILPRER ; 

Wuar Is Ir? or Man-Monkey ; Gzanp aquania filled with 

Sea and River Fish, as the beautifal Angei Fish, Living Groce 
diles, Living Alligators, Living Sharks, ete ; besides near a 
Million Curiosities from every part of the 

Admission to the entire Museum apd all its Ouriosities and 
Amusements, only 25 cents. Children under 16 years wage 
15 cents. 6 




















Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Oedar street, New York. 


Address 
HENRY C. SPALDING & O00, 
Bex Ne. 3,600, New York. 


New Views! New Views! 
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AMERICA! 


New European Scenery, 
BY THE 


London Stereoscopic 


NO. 694 BROADWAY. 
PAUL 


Also, 


Co., 


& CURTIS, Agents, 


The most complete Catalogue yet pabliched. Sent by mofl e# 
application. erattJ 


GAs OPENING OF IMPORTED PATTERNS 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions, No, 473 Broadway, Atso, 
a Great Novelty for the La¢ies' Paris Fashions Iilustrated for 
5 cents! including a full report of the qpenediing styles for La- 
dies’ Cloaks. Bonnets, Sleeves, Jackets, Waiets, Trimmings, Ohil- 
éren’s Garments, etc., etc. Mme. DEMORESIP’S Quarteriy Re 
port of the Fashions. Fall Namber new ready' Yearly sub- 
scriptions, 15 cents; single copies, 5 ceats ; apd for sale every- 
Sent post-paid on receipi of 6 cents or two come, Ad- 
” 





} dress Mme. DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway. 


city on a charge preferred against her by several! respect- | 


eble citizens of having disseminated seditious sentiments 
among the slave population. 
the bail ($3060) required to secure her good behavior. 


She was not able to obtain i 


During the investigation she admitted entertainiag the | 
abolition sentiments attributed to her, and of being an ad- | 


mirer of John Brown. She denied, however, any attempt 
The woman has resided in 


| Charleston for nine months, engaged as a seamstress. 





v, POLITICAL. 





Rosert C. WINTHROP 
the U. 8. House of Representatives, is now a bitter oppo 
nent of the Republican party ; and yet, in-1847, in a speech 
in Congress, he thus boldly avowed himself the champion 
of its main principle 

“T speak for Massachusetts, 


of Boston, formerly Speaker of | 


I believe I epeak the sev timents | 


of a)l New England, and of many other states outof New Eugland | 


when I say, that upon this question our minds are madeup. Se 
far as we have power, Constitutional or msral power, to control 


| politica] events, we are resolved that there shall be no further 


Story—* Louie’s Last Term at St. Mary’s.”’ Dedicated | 


to the memory of Bishop Doane. 12mo, pp. 239. 
lished by Derby & Jacksun, No. 498 Broadway. 

Bisnor WILspexrrorce—“ Addresses to the Candidates 
for Ordination, on the Questions in the Ordination Ser- 
vice.” By the Bishop of Oxford. 12imo, pp. 390. Pub- 
lished by Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. 

Tue Watcu-worp—*“ The Brother’s Watch-word. See- 
ing Him who is Invisible.” 12mo, pp. 316. Published by 
R. Carter & Brothers. 

Story—* The Lost Will.”” By Ann E. Porter. 
pp. 294. Published by Henry Hoyt, Boston, 

BowmMaN—*“ The Kangaroo Hunters ; or, Adventures in 
the Bush.”’ By Anne Bowman, author of “The Casta- 
ways,’ etc. 12mo, pp. 463. Published by Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co., Boston. 

Story—“ Piety and Pride.” By E. L. Lewellin. 
pp. 234. Published by Heary Hoyt, Boston. 

LawrEeNnce—" Fred Lawrence ; or, The World College.’ 
By Margaret E. Teller. 12imo, pp. 226. 
W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 

Tne Campaion—“ Songs for the Great Campaign of 
1860. Words and Music.”” Edited byG. W.Civis. 12mo, 
pp. 120, price 25 cents, 
and by A. B. Burdick, 145 Nassau street. 


12mo, 


Published by M. | plain question,” said Mr G., “if you have not enough for | 


| an argument.” 


Published at The 7'ribune office; | Douglas leader. 


Pub- | 


extension of slavery in the territory ofthis Union. This is not a 
matter to argue with us about. I do not intend to b 
from a firm expression of purpose, and a steadfast adherence to 
principle, by any threate of disunion fromany quarter. If terri- 


driven | 


‘PATENT IRON RAILING. 


tories are to be conquered and annexed, we shall stand fastand | 


for ever to the principle that, so far as we are concerned, these | 


territories shall be for ever the abode of freemen,” 


Piuckx.—A correspondent of The Tribune at Anderson, 
Ind., eays that the venerable Joshua R. Giddings lately 
made a speech in that place. 
on band, of course, to catch up any word which might be 
used to swell the stale cry, “ Abolition.”” When Mr. Gid- 
dings concluded, he avowed his readiness to answer any 
questions which might be asked. Instanter up popped 
the leading spirit of the hosis of Douglas ia the town and 
county, Mr. 8. B. Mattox, with the question, “ Did you not 
sey, while in Congress, that were you a slave you would 


| obtain your freedom if you had to walk over the dead 
a 


12mo, | 


UnsmuTitaTtep—* Memoirs of Mary Lundfe Duncan; | 


being Recollections of a Daughter, by her Mother.’”” A 
new edition, revised and enlarged by the author. 12mo, 
pp. 384. Published by the American Tract Society, Bos- 
ton. The following introductory note appears : 

* This edition is reprinted fom a copy transmitted by Mrs. 
Duncan, the author, with manuscript additions from her owa 
pen, expressly for repubtication by this Society. In the letter 
accompanying K she writes: 

“* Eprwaveaa, Feb. 10, 1860. 

“*It gratifiee me much to have your Tract Society publish 
this litle Memorial. I hare been sharply rebuked for allowing 
another Seviety to abridge it; but Lhave never regretted it ; as 
that word ‘“‘abridge’” was the cause of exciting the inquiry 
which led Boston to do itself and the cause of justice and truth 
the credit it hasdone.’”’ 

Mrs. Lestis—‘ The Robin’s Nest Steries.” By Mrs. 
Madeline Leslie. 18&mo, six volumes, in a neat box: 

1. Robin’s Nest. 

2. Robins in the Nest. 

3. Robin’s Friends. 

4. Robins in Trouble. 

5. Robins Learning to Fly. 
6. Robins Love one another. 

Franxir—“ Little Frankie Stories.” 

1. Frankie and his Mother. 
3. Frankie and his Father. 
3. Frankie and his Cousin. 
4. Frankie at his Plays. 
5. Frankie on a Journey. 
6. Frankie at School. 


By Mrs. Leslie. 


Published by Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee & Co., Boston. 


Boston Tract Sociery—Recent 18mo pub!ications for 


Numerous addresses were made by Drs. children : 


l. “The Clevelands, showing the Influence of a Chris- 
tian Fami'y in a New Settlement.” By Mrs. E, M. Shel- 
don. pp. 87. ‘ 

2. “Quench not the Spirit.” By Rev. Newman Hall, 


B.A., London. np 64. 
3. “Only One Way of Salvation.” By Rev. J.C. Ryle, 


; , England. pp. 39. 
All the k the immense | rector of Holmingham, Suffolk, England. pp 


4. “The Negro Servant. An Authentic Narrative.” 


: By Rev. Legh Richmond, rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire. 
while a second meeting as constantly filled Park- | 





5. “The Young Cottager. An Authentic Narrative.” By 
the same author. These two last-named are restored from 
the mutilations of the Nassau-street Society. 

Asrxopets—“ Poems, by Sarah Gould.’’ 15mo, pp 
180. Published by Rudd & Carleton, No. 130 Grand street. 

Lucu Ricnmoxp RestoreD—*“ Annals of the Poor. 


Narrative of the Dairyman’s Daughter, the Negro Serv- 
ant, and the Young Cottager.” By Rev. Legh Richmond, 
A.M., late rector of Tarvey, Bedfordshire. ith a Life of 
the Author, by John Ayre, A.M. 18mo, pp. 132, 45, and 
0. Published by the American Tract Society, Boston. 
Hovt’s 8..Scnoo, Books—18mo: 
1. Little Jour: pp. 53. 
2. Charley Adams. pp. 176. 
3. Our Father’s House. pp. 101. 
4. Blind Bthan. pp. 48. 
5. Leaving Home. pp. 50 
6. Lazy Stephen. pp. 41. 
Guipe—“ Appleton’s Railway and Steam Navigation 


Guide for October, 1860.” pp. 276. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Nos, 443 and 445 Broadway. 


bodies of slavehalders allthe way from Mississippi to Mal- 
den?” “Yes, sir, I said it,” was the old man’s instant 
reply—the countenance of the querist rose—“ yes, sir, and 
I say it now ; I would do it—and wouldn't you?”” Down 
went the face of the Douglasite, for here was an enter- 
tainment to which he had not thought of being invited. 
His answer was, “I don’t want an argument with you, 
Mr. Giddings.” “But you have capacity to answer a 
He still hesitated. 


“Come,”’ thundered 


The Vouglas leaders were | 


the old man, his eyes flashing fire, “ out with it, yes or | 


no!’”? “Yes, Sir, I woutp,” was the answer of this 


Ex-Governor Wisk of Virginia, whose political pros- 
pects were so effectually extinguished by his folly in 
connection with the Harper’s Ferry affair, now declares 
himself in favor of Southern resistance in the event of a 
Republicam triumph at the approaching election. He 
would not have the South secede from the Union, but fight 
for her rights under state authority. Virginia is not likely 
to follow the lead of such a madcap. 


“T witt tell you,” said Mr. Lincoln, speaking particu- 
larly to a number of Kentuckians who were present at a 
meeting in Cincinnati which he addressed, “I will tell 
you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the Opposition, 
what we mean to do with you. e mean to treat you, as 
near as we possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and 
in no way interfere with your institution; to abide by 
every compromise of the Constitution ; and, in a word, 
coming back to the original propesition, to treat you as far 


! as degenerated men (if we have degenerated) may accord- 





| “Look et the slaves in your own work-shops! 


ing to the examples of those noble fathers—Washington, 
Jefferson, and Madisen.. We mean to remember that you 
are good as we are ; that there is no difference between 
us other than the difference of circumstances. We mean 
to recognize and bear in mind always that you have as 
goed hearts in your bosoms as other people, or as we claim 
te have, and to treat you accordingly.”’ 

Rev. Henry Ciay Dean, at one time ee of the 
U. 8. Senate, is now stumping for Douglas in lowa. Ona 
recent occasion he was repelling the charge that the Dem- 
cratic party had ever misappropriated the public money. 
“Tell me,’ said he, “who can, where the Democratic 
party ever misappropriated a dollar?” “I can tell !’’ said 
a piping voice at the rear of the hal]. “Stand up, then,” 
cried Dean, “and let us hear your answer.”” Up popped 
the owner of the voice. “Now, sir, tell me, if you can, 
where a dollar has been wasted ?”” “ When the Democratic 
Senate paid Henry Olay Dean for his prayers !’’ was the 
reply that brought down the house. 


In his speech at Pittsburg, Pa, last week, Mr. H. V. 
Johnson, Douglas candidate for the Yipo-Preadeney, 
offered a gratuitous insult to the working-men. He sai 
They are 
driven to the polls at the beck of their masters, under 
penalty of being discharged!” ‘This was received with 
indignation cries of * Not so!” “No, sir!’ “No, No!” the 
working-men in the crowd giving the insulting statement 
the most emphatic denial. 

Joun M. Botts, when in New York lately, said to a 
friend, “ Sir, there is not a pee to hang a doubt upon that 
Lincoln will be elected. No man in his senses doubts it.” 

Mr. Sewarp met with a most enthusiastic reception 


Seward spoke 
te a larger crowd ou , while the people inside were 
addressed by Owen Lovejoy and others. The numbers 


brilliant dieplay in 
a torchlight procession, accompanied by 53 bands of 

Grorce SumNewR, brether of the Senator, is taking an 
active part in the political eanvass—of course as a Repub- 
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courage—courage for that momentous conflist 
which will not end till the telegraphic wires skal! 
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THE JUBILEE MEETING. 


Tse characteristic wisdom of the Amorican 
Board of Foreign Missions consists primarily in 
‘ the singleness of its aim and in the consistency 
with which it has pursued its single purpose. Not 
being in any sense an ecclesiastical body, or the 
organ of an ecolesiastical body, but only a beard 
of commissioners, instituted and incorporated for 
of receiving and appropriating the 
contributions of individuals to foreign missions, it 
concemms itself with nothing but its one work of 


the purpose 


ing the Gospel in the unevangelized parts 
of the world. It has nothing to do with the gov- 
ernment or guidance of the churches at home, 
with ecclesiastical or theological controversies, or 
with the giving out of testimonies or “ deliveran- 
cos” taat are to act on public opinion in any other 
direction than that of immediate sympathy and co- 
operation with foreign missions. It leaves the- 
Ology to the seminaries and the theologians. It 
leaves ecclesiastical questions to the churches. It 
leaves political questions to the people. It leaves 
the anti-tobacco reformation to “the anti-tobacco 
apostle.” It leaves home missions to the home 
missionary societies. And it leaves to the minis- 
try, the press, and the tract societies, the whole 
work of promoting “vital godliness and sound mor- 
ality” in this and other Christian lands. The wis- 
dom which characterizes the institution is primar- 
ily the wisdom of devoting itselt earnestly and 
exclusively to its own work, not turning aside to 
the right for the purpose of giving a testimony, nor 
turning aside to the left for the sake of avoiding a 
duty. We are far from claiming infallibility in 
this respect for the Board itself or for its executive 
administration. In its carefalness against turning 
to the right, it may sometimes have deviated a lit- 
tle toward the left. Yet the strength of the insti- 
tution, to-day, lies in the fact that while it has 
pursued its own work it has meddled with no other 
work. On the one hand, those who have desired 
to obtain from it some testimony for the distinctive 
dootrine of the Anti-Slavery societies, have never 
succeeded to their full content. On the other 
hand, when its own missionaries among the Choc- 
taws would have compromised it with the new 
doctrines that have become characteristic of South- 
ern Christianity, and would have drawn it into 
the same pit into which the Nassau-street Ameri- 
oan Tract Society has fallen, their failure was 
complete. They found that though the Board had 
nothing to say by way of testimony against slavery 
in the abstract for effect upon public opinion, it 
would not submit to any interference of chiefs or 
politicians with the conduct of its missions, or to 
any demand for the recognition of slavery as a 
Divine and Christian institution. 

It is this earnest singleness of aim which gives 
so high a character to the annual meetings of the 
Board. The meeting is a foreign missionary meet- 
ing—nothing less—nothing else. If French Jesuits 
and French brandy are obstructing the Gospel at 
the Sandwich Islands, the fact will be noted and 
discussed, not for the sake of bearing testimony 
against Popery, or of strengthening the friends of 
the Maine law, but only because the fact is per- 
tinent to the business of the meeting. If great 
political forces are operating in Turkey to aid or to 
endanger the missionary work, those forces are 
described and considered, not for the sake of some 
outside impression, but only in the way of legiti- 
mate business. If the “ emigrant trade,” or the 
Slave-trade in any other form, interferes with the 
mission of the Board in Western Africa, the fact 
of that interference is not suppressed for fear of 
giving offense to some strange sort of “ evangelical 
Christians,”—it comes out in the report as a matter 
of business to be considered and dealt with in a 
purely practical way. As a missionary institution 
intent on the one business for which it has its 
being, the Board will not petition Congress for now 
laws against the slave-trade, when the laws al- 
ready decree to the slave-trader the death of a 
pirate ; nor will it memorialize the President for 
new vigor and honesty in the execution of the 
laws, when the only prospect is that more harm 
than good will come to the missionary work from 
such a memorial. The great charm of those great 
meetings is that the foreign missionary work is 
considered honestly, simply, earnestly ; and that 
while nothing pertinent to the business in hand is 
excluded in deference to political or sectarian in- 
terests, nothing impertinent to that business is 
tolerated for the sake of impressions and effects 
upon political parties or in ecclesiastical assemblies. 

Such was, pre-eminently, the character of the 
great jubilee meeting held in Boston last week. 
From Tuesday till Friday, crowded assemblies, 
filling the Tremont Temple and overflowing till 
Park-street church was also full, gave undivided 
attention to that sublime work of Christian faith 
and love which the Board has been pursuing with 
progressive success through haif a century of 
years. The annual sermon, Tuesday evening, by 
President Fisher, was a magnificent introduction, 
Opening before every thoughtful hearer the grand- 
eur of God’s providence, which has so signally 
chosen, formed, and trained the American people 
for the work of spreading truth and salvation 
through the world. The historical views presented 
by President Hopkins in the memorial discourse, 
and by others, particularly Father Keep and Dr. 
Worcester, brought that meeting of 1860 into coa- 
seious connection with the prayers and aspirations 
and sacrifices of fifty years ago—prayers that have 
been so marvelously answered—aspiratioas and 
sacrifices upon which God has so signally smiled. 
As the various missions came under review, the 
great assembly was consciously in sympathy not 
only with the missionaries spending those same 
hours in special prayer and communion all round 
the globe, but with the many who have finished 
their work and have entered into rest, and whose 
graves are in so many lands. None, we are sure, 
of the great multitude that were assembled at the 
jubilee, failed to receive a deeper sense of how 
grand the work is, and how worthy of all that it 
has cost and of all that must yet be done and suf- 
fered before it shall be finished. . 


~ 
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THE NOTE OF TRIUMPH. 





“ PENNSYLVANIA is lost,” says The New York 
Herald ;—* enough is known to enable us to form 
a final opinion with regard to the vote of Pennsyl- 
vania in November. It will be Lincoln. The 
hopes of the Conservatives now rest upon New 
York.” There cannot be a doubt that on the sixth 
of November the popular vote of New York will 
scatter to the winds all the hopes of the Pro-slavery 
party. But the Republicans should not accept this 
triumph in Pennsylvania as itself the final victory 
of their cause. It should inspire confidence for 
action ; should kindle enthusiasm for the work that 
remains to be done, in enrolling all anti-slavery 
forces for the final demonstration in November ;— 


but it should not be allowed to produce that easy 
assurance of victory, which may enable an insid- 
ious and unscrupulous opposition to snatch it from 
our grasp. Let the opponents of slavery not waste 
their strength and resources in mere demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing. Let them thank God and take 


REASONS FOR SHORT SERMONS. 

As compared with other public addresses, sermons 
are more frequent and regular in their reeur- 
rence; their topics are already more familiar, and 
partake more of general similarity ; there is great- 
er diversity in the audience, comprising the 
old and the young, the cultivated and the 
rude, the strong and the infirm; and more 


and therefore for condensation also. These cir- 
cumstances, especially the presence of invalids 
and children, should indicate a half or a third of 
the length of address that might otherwise be re- 
quired or allowed. As to the weight of precedents 
in this department, we acknowledge that in the 
early days of New England, and in the mother 
country also, especially Scotland, down to a later 
date, when no exception was taken if the hour- 
glass was turned only once, venerable names 
enough may be quoted by the most prolix modern 
preachers. But “ we live in other times,” when, 
to say nothing of less creditable differences, public 
addresses, as well as books and papers, of all kinds, 
are marvelously multiplied, and hence require ab- 
breviation. We doubt, too, whether thé fathers 
were as wise as they might have been in this very 
particular, especially since we have heard men 
speak of the wearisome and repulsive associations 
they had formed with the Sabbath from their early 
years in Scotland, when, seated on a bench too high 
for their feet to touch the floor, they were compel- 
led to bear and survive both sermons and prayers 
that seemed to them almost interminable. Be 
this as it may, better examples are found in the 
greater part of the last century, and early in the 
present. John Wesley’s ordinary sermons were 
not more than half an hour long. We have seen 
the same statement made of Whitfield, though we 
know not on what authority, as none of his ser- 
mons were exactly reported. Many of the most 
eminent New England pastors, of the last two or 
three generations, were briefer in all their public 
services than is now commonly supposed. It was 
a common practice to divide one sermon between 
the two parts of the day, as in the instance of Dr. 
Emmons. Rev. Dr. Strong of Hartford often 
preached only twenty-one minutes, and never, it 
is said, over thirty. Professor Stuart, during his 
effective ministry in New Haven, was noted as 
well for the brevity as for the perspicuity and 
directness of his discourses. Our readers can mul- 
tiply examples for themselves. -We have heard it 
remarked by a competent judge, himself a success- 
ful pastor, that as far as he had observed, in gene- 
ral, the ministers who best held their place in the 
affections of the same congregation, had been char- 
acterized by brevity in their ministrations. 

All that we have said, or could say, we are 
aware, will be disposed of summarily by those 
ministers who have formed the habit of preaching 
what their hearers, if not themselves, call long 
sermons. They will say, “ Half an hour is not time 
enough for the thorough discussion of a great sub- 
ject,”—as if nothing less than this were te be accom- 
plished twice every Sunday through the year. Or 
such a minister may even say, “ The people ought 
to be trained to bear long preaching,”—as if 
this practice were ordained for their growth 
in the Christian grace of patience, or as 
if it were easier or better to lengthen 
their patience than to shorten his sermons. We 
prefer the verdict of his congregation rather than 
his own. This is one of the points on which, if on 
any, they have a right to be consulted. At least it 
cannot be amiss for him, as a pastor, to take into 
account, among other things, the present comfort 
and future recollections of the children of his 
charge. Weare confirmed in our impressions by 
remembering that when a preacher, who was one 
of the most powerful in his day, occupied a full 
hour with every sermon, a most attentive and dis- 
crimjnating hearer in the congregation to which he 
statedly ministered, and one who loved and revered 
him as much as any other, again and again mar- 
veled and lamented that he did not divide every 
sermon into two; and we could not but think how 
much time and breath the preacher spent not fra- 
gally, if not in vain. 

It deserves remark, as somewhat surprising, that 
the older men grow in the ministry, while expe- 
rience and observation convince them ef the ad- 
vantage here indicated in popular addresses, and 
they admit and inculcate it, their own practice 
tends in the contrary direction. They take more 
time than when they were young in delivering the 
same written sermon, and yet, knowing this, in 


vivacity of manner is more or less impaired by ad- 
vaneing years. 


abled, and whose written sermons cannot have lost 
their inherent worth, are now found to weary the 
congregations to which they occasionally minister, 
the only reason given being this: “ He preaches 
such long sermons!” 

For this very reason, and because no hints or 
remonstrances can be expected to change inveter- 
ate habits in this department any more than in 
most others, we commend this subject to those who 
are yet young in the ministry. Their sermons will 
grow longer with time, not shorter. Let them be 
even complained of as too short, in the outset of the 
series, in order that they may not be still more 
complained of as too long in its continuance. And, 
lest in this very article our own practice should 
seem to contradict our theory, we “conclude” with 
the quaint saying of a most useful and beloved pas- 
tor, who, on being complimented for the brevity of 
his services, answered, “ Well,I suppose I have 
done some wicked things in my day, and I 
know I have done many foolish things, but I never 


” 


did a long thing! 





NEW COMPLICATIONS IN ITALY. 

Tue ever fatal pest of discord again threatens 
Italian Liberalism and Nationality. The cause of 
Italian freedom has always suffered more from in- 
ternal jealousies than from external foes. The 
league of Lombardy against Frederic Barbarossa 
‘was invincible ; but when the immediate danger 
was over, the jealousies of rival families and cities 
and of petty republics soon made Italy again the 
prey of foreign arms. Sismondi’s history of the 
Italian Republics, while it records much that is 
noble, generous, brave, self-sacrificing, in the cause 
of freedom, is also a melancholy record of the dissen- 
sions and strifes of the Italian people. We had 
hoped that the long and fearful discipline of domes- 
tic tyranny and foreign oppression had prepared 
the Italian people for a true unity of spirit and 
aim, and that their leaders were ready to sacrifice 
everything to the common cause of the nationality 
of Italy. The scandal of an open rupture be- 
tween Garibaldi and Cavour awakens serious ap- 
prehensians for the cause of freedom. Both are 
patriots of unsullied purity. Both are aiming at 
the same end—the organization of the whole of 
Italy into one nation under a regulated constitu- 
tional freedom. The far-sighted policy of Cavour 
brought about the war of 1859, which expelled the 
Austrians from Lombardy, and the petty tyrants 
from Parma, Modena, and Florence. The valor 
and daring of Garibaldi have now emancipated 





thrill the continent with the triumph of Freedom. | 
; He proposes that his conquests shall, with the con- 





time is allowed the speaker for preparation, | 





repeating it they sometimes enlarge instead of cur- | 
ta)ling the manuscript, and this too’even after their | . 
| the guest of our city, the people welcome the 
Only in this way can we account | 
for the fact that venerable men, who were once 
popular preachers, who are not yet physically dis- | 





Sicily and Naples from the tyranny of the Bour- 
bong. Garibaldi does net aim at a permanent dic- 
tatorship, nor does be favor at present a Republic. 


sent of the people, be annexed to the kingdom of 
Vietor Emanuel. But Garibaldi is indignant at 
Cavour for bartering away Nice as the price of 
Louis Nepoleon’s favor. He distrusts Napoleon 
and his policy, and apprehends further French en- 
croachments upon Italian territory. Cavour, on 
the contrary, bends to the necessities of the occa- 
sion, and believes it better to bribe Napoleon's 
favor than to furnish a pretext for his hostility. 
The difference between the two men is that Cavour 
is a statesman, and Garibaldi is only a general. 

Garibaldi is sometimes called the Washington of 
Italy. His incorruptible patriotism, his stern self- 
sacrifice for his country, his heroic faith, his sub- 
lime endurance for the national cause, warrant 
that illustrious title. But Garibaldi is weakest at 
the point where Washington was greatest—in the 
power to resist the counsels of heady men, and to 
conquer the jealousies of rival and unscrupulous 
aspirants, Garibaldi is frank and impulsive. Al- 
ways sincere himself, he is liable to be imposed 
upon by designing men. His convictions are often 
sudden, his prejudices strong. He is in danger of 
being misled by bad advisers. Should Garibaldi 
come to an open rupture with the Sardinian Court, 
or should Mazzinian influence prevail against the 
scheme of annexation to Sardina, the internal dis- 
cord of Italy or the perils of the revolutionary 
spirit would be used by France or Austria as a 
pretext for armed intervention. The hour is criti- 
cal. We tremble for the next news ; yet hope that 
better counsels have prevailed. The scheme for 
the internal organization of Italy submitted to the 
Council of State at Turin by Farini, the Minister 
of the Interior, has some admirable provisions 
against centralization upen the one hand and local 
rivalries upon the other. He laid down the doc- 
trine that “ the unity of the state should be made to 
harmonize with the development of local life. Hence 
the provinces, communes, and corporations must 
retain their liberties, and the educational, charita- 
ble, and municipal institutions must progressively 
be emancipated from the control of the central bu- 
reaucracy.” 

For this end the natural divisions of Italy should 
be respected, and the natural centers of Italian life, 
as determined by geographical configuration and 
historical associations, should be maintained. At 
the same time it would be necessary to guard 
against even the semblance of local parliaments, 
which would foment the rivalries of districts, and 
become formidable to the General Administration. 


‘** Each province ought, as the Minister went on to 
observe, to attend to its own interests, its roads, 
canals, sanitary regulations, schools, and charities. 
In each province, however, the representative of the 
Government ought to possess sufficient authority for 
expediting certain local matters not necessarily de- 
pendent upon the provincial administration. As for 
the commune, that was the first foundation for all 
free countries; there the natural tendencies of the 
inhabitants could best be developed, and the duties of 
citizenship be best learned and practiced; there could 
the national traditiens be preserved, and there the 
resistance had been perpetuated to those bad govern- 
ments, domestic or foreign, which had tormented so 
large a part of Italy. Hence the communes and their 
representatives ought to have ample powers for the 
settlement of their own interests, for enforcing their 
by-laws, and maintaining public order, in so far as 
those attributes should not be incompatible with the 
genera! public liberty.” 


It is devoutly to be wished that a plan of govern- 
ment so wise, 80 free, so efficient, may yet prevail 
in enfranchised and united Italy. 





ALL HAIL, VICTORIA! 

Tuis is a high festal day in New York. The 
people honor England and her illustrious Queen, 
in the person of the heir-apparent to the throne, 
and the suite of noble men by whom he is attend- 
ed. The peculiar feeling of loyalty, native to the 
heart of an Englishman, is somewhat foreign to 
American education and experiences. Indeed, in 
the strict sense of the word,—as applied to per- 
sons,—we can have nothing of the sentiment of 
loyalty toward our transient and partisan rulers. 
As a nation the people of the United States are 
loyal to the memory of Washington, or to the ideal- 
ized presence of “ the Father of his country ;” but 
no living person can command the loyalty of the 
whole people. 

Yet, in what the French term loyaute—a gener- 
ous, chivalric devotion of sentiment to that which 
is noble and good, we are not one whit behind our 
English cousins ; and the name of Victoria, illus- 
trious with every womanly grace and virtue, and 
surrounded with the halo of an administration at 
once wise and liberal at home, and efficient and 
magnanimous abroad,commands the respect and 
admiration of all true Americans. 

In the amiable and promising youth who is now 


representative of the Queen of England, and of a 
pation whom we are proud to own as brothers in 
the defense of constitutional freedom, in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and in all Christian civilization. And 
to-day, above the clang of trumpets in our own 


| patriotic airs, swells the intermingling chorus, Gop 


Save THE Queen ! 





A NEGRO SERVANT, ‘*“ UNQUALIFIED 
AND ABSOLUTE.” 


We find ourselves the “unqualified and abso- 
lute” possessors of a negro servant of “ unqualified 
and absolute” Africam descent. He was originally 
the property of Rev. Legh Richmond, Rector of 
Turvey, Bedfordshire, England. That truly evan- 
gelical Christian sent him forth upon a mission of 
mercy as a witness against the horrors of slavery 
and the slave-trade. The original American Tract 
Society at Boston teok him under its special pat- 
ronage, and for several years employed him as a 
useful missionary in the South. But happening 
in New York one day, as he was passing down 
Nassau sireet, he fell among “thieves,” who de- 
coyed him into their premises, and under the rep- 
resentation that his dress and appearance were re- 
pugnant to the tastes of “evangelical Christians” 
in this country—thouch he had on the original 
suit which Legh Richmond gave him—they 
changed his apparel, put on his back a bright yel- 
low cover with the stamp of their warehouse— 
which they told him was the genuine evangelical 
mark—changed his name to the “ African” Serv- 
ant, and then advised him to “use much caution, 
not to give undue offense” by alluding to his for- 
mer condition. So complete was the transforma- 
tion that Legh Richmond himself would hardly 
have recognized in this pale-clad, smooth-tongued, 
soft-footed “ African Servant,” the “ helpless negro 
boy, that wandered on the shore.” 

Recently, by the efforts of a few sincere friends, 
the disguised servant has been recovered by his 
original patrons at Beston, dressed in a bran-new 
svit after the precise pattern of that in which Legh 
Richmond first sent him out, without even the 
trifling alterations which the London tailors made 
—tolely for appearance-sake—and which the Bos- 
ton Society unwittingly followed in 1814. 

As the venerable Senior Secretary of the Nassau- 
street Tract Society has publicly denied that Legh 
Richmond’s Negro Servant was mutilated by the 
Committee of that institution, and has pro- 
nounced the charges of mutilation brought 
against the Nassau-street Mangement to be “ un- 
qualifiedly and absolutely false,” we shall put 
this servant upon the stand, to prove that the Sso- 
retary has made herein an “ unqualified and abso- 
lute” mistake and self-contradiction, In his first 





card, as published in The Messenger, Dr. Hallock 
Says : 

“ A recent criticism on Traet No. 53, which tract 
wes received from the Society at Boston, and sanc- 
tioned just after this Society's formation, (though it 
upjuetly censured the supposed omission of a passage 
which the author of that tract added some years 
later in a new edition,) proves the fact of as much 
caution in 1825 not to give undue offense on the 


point referred to, as at any later period.” 


In his second edition of the card, published in The 
World, Dr. Hallock says: “ It now appears that the 
striking passage in the ‘ Negro Servant,’ for the omis- 
sion of which three Societies, including that in Lon- 
don, have been virtually censured, was added by the 
author after the censured tracts were issued.” 

What is the meaning of this language? What 
impression was it designed to make? (1.) Taat 
the New York edition of Legh Richmond’s_Negro 
Servant is precisely that which the Nassau-street 
Society received from the parent Society at Boston. 
And (2.) that we had censured the omission of but 
a single passage, which passage was written by the 
author after the tract had been adopted at New 
York. But this passage, which it is asserted, not 
proved, that the author wrote after the tract began 
to be issued in New York, is but one of several pas- 
sages On slavery which the New York tract omits, 
and is the least “striking” or important of them 
all. As for the rest, the original Boston edition 
contained the following sentences entire; but the 
portions in brackets have frem the first been 
omitted in the New York editions of the tract : 

‘*T felt glad of an opportunity of instructing a native 
of that land whose wrongs and injuries had often 
caused me to sigh and mourn ; [the more so, when I 
reflected who had been the aggressors.} At the ap- 
pointed hour my African disciple arrived.” 

The New York edition omits the words in brackets, 
and substitutes the word African for Negro. 

“ When he was gone, I thought within myself, God 
hath indeed redeemed souls, by the blood of his Son, 
‘eut of every kindred and tongue and people and 
pation.’ {If many of them for a season are devoted 
to earthly slavery, through the cruel avarice of man, 
yet, blessed be God, some amongst them are, through 
Divine grace, called to the glorious liberty of the 
children of God; and so are redeemed from the 
slavery of him who takes so many captive at his 
will.] It isa happy thought that ‘ Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch forth her hands unto God.’”’ 


Here again the New York edition omits the 
words in brackets. 

“ And he be good Massa, (he gave me my liberty, 
made me free,] and me live with him ever since.” 
Here, too, the New York tract omits the words in 
brackets, though the evidence of the goodness of 
the master was that he emancipated his slave. And 
yet, in face of these three striking variations 
from the Boston edition, of which the New York 
Secretary cannot be ignorant, that gentleman would 
have the public believe that the New York Society 
published the tract precisely as it had received it 
from the Boston Society. Between 1814 and 1824 
the Boston Society had published six large editions 
of this tract. The sixth edition of 6,000, published 
in 1824, contained every word which we have 
given in brackets above. Was Dr. Hallock ignor- 
ant of this fact? Or has he forgotten that after the 
Boston Society gave place to that in New York, and 
became its auxiliary, the Boston tracts were re- 
vised to suit the New York Committee ? 

We will try to refresh his memory with a little 
“ unqualified and absolute” testimony. In the year 
1828, Rev. W. A. Hallock, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society in New York, made a speech be- 
fore the Boston Society, then the New England 
branch, an abstraet of which may be found in the 
fourteenth annual report of the Boston Society, Ap- 
pendix, p. 23. In that speech Mr. Hallock said : 

“The excellent series of this [the Boston] So- 
ciety’s Tracts has been revised, adopted with 
the unanimous approbation of the Committees 
of both Societies, and stereotyped. * * * * 
And the series was not tnjured by the re- 
viston. Were I visiting, sir, from house to house, 
in a revival of religion, distributing tracts adapt- 
ed particularly to the case of individuals, (and 
it is in this way that the distribution of tracts is most 
effectua],)—were I wishing to distribute tracts best 
calculated to alarm the impenitent, to guide the in- 
quiring sinner to Christ, ahd arouse the lukewarm 
professor of religion, I would prefer the series as re- 
vised, (if there is any choice between them in this 
respect,) to that before the revision: and I say this, 
familiar with every page of both series, and with 
EVERY WORD THAT HAS BEEN CHANGED.” 


Had Dr. Hallock forgotten that speech ?—for- 
gotten that the Boston Society's edition of the Negro 
Servant as it stood in 1824 was revised after it 
came into the hands of the New York Committee, 
and that in 1828 he was quite “ familiar ” with the 
fact of such revision, and “ with every word that 
had been changed?” If he had forgotten all this, 
as we charitably hope, now that it is brought to 
his remembrance, will he have the frankness to 
confess the mistake he has made in his recent 
cards, and to withdraw the charges he has thrown 
out against this journal? We do not impeach his 
veracity ; but the public wiil be perplexed by 
this “ unqualified and absolute” contradiction of 
his own statements. 

But at whore instance were these allusions to 
slavery stricken from the pages of Legh Richmrond’s 
Negro Servant? Did the South complain of them? 
The Boston Society circulated this very tract ex- 
tensively in the South, and that Society was in 
high favor with Southern Christians. 


The third Report, 1817, in Appendix, (reprinted 
1824,) p. 44, contains a letter “‘ dated Oct. 11, 1816, 
from Rev. Daniel Smith, to whom tracts were de- 
livered by the instrumentality of the Committee for 
gratuitous distribution in the Southern and Western 
paris of the United States.” 

He met in the convent of the Ursuline nuns at New 
Orleans an American lady who had lately taken the 
vail. He gave her tracts, and “ wnen she had pe- 
rused them, she found no fault with any of them, and 
expressed a high degree of satisfaction in some of 
them; particularly in ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ 
‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’ and ‘The Negro 
Servant.’ She requested a number of each ot these 
tracts for the use of the classes in a school of young 
ladies attached to the convent. The young ladies, 
she said, were quite delighted with them.” 

“At a meeting of the Mississippi Presbytery I 
mace that body a donation of one thousand tracts, to 
be distributed in the congregations connected with it. 
The offer of them occasioned a burst of grateful feel- 
ing that was truly surprising. One elder said he had 
distributed some before, and that nothing set the 
people to reading like them. A vote of thanks was 
immediately passetl to the liberal donors of them.” 

Mr. Smith also quotes from a letter received from 
an elder in the church at Pine Ridge, Missouri Ter- 
ritory, June 11, 1816, respecting the tracts and other 
books put into his hands for circulation: “The re- 
ception they met was truly gratifying. The tracts in 
particular had a great effect on all classes of people.” 

He (2. é., the presiding elder,) found a negro who 
could pray: “I had some tracts in my pocket, and 
required him to show that he could read. He took one 
anc read distinctly. It was ‘ The Negro Servant.’ I 
gave it to him with ‘ The Shepherd of Salisbury Piain.’ 
He received them with uplifted hands and eyes, 
giving God thanks for the kind gift. On inquiry, I 
find that it is his business every Sabbath day to read 
them to wicked negroes, and exhort them to turn 
from sin and serve God.” 


This very tract thus freely given to negroes at 
the Seuth, while the Boston Society occupied 
the field, was carefully revised when it came 
into the hands of the New York Society, and its 
pointed allusions to slavery were omitted. Mr. 
Secretary Hallock, who was “ familiar with every 
word that was changed,” preferred it after the re- 
Vision, as better “ calculated to alarm the impeni- 
tent and to guide the inquiring sinner to Christ.” 
Who used that “caution” in 1825, which he so 
much commends ? 

One word more. The verses written by Legh 
Richmond, and published by the Tract Society of 
New York in a mutilated form, were originally on 
the cover, and as the covers were not adopted till 
1826, the responsibility of altering these verses 
rests entirely with the New York Committee. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Boston So- 
ciety, then auxiliary to New York, says, p. 6: “ For 
the purpose of rendering the tracts more inviting 
in appearance, and to make them more durable, the 
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Committee procured from New York printed cov- 
ers for all those in the depository of twelve pages 
and upwards. The work of covering was com- 
menced early in the autumn” [of 1826.) 

The Nassau-street Society therefore are respons- 
ible for altermg Legh Richmond's hymn. Rich- 
mond wrote : 

“ | was a helpless Negro boy, 
That wander’d on the shore ; 
Thieves took me from my parents’ arms, 
Who saw their child no more.” 
But on the cover of the New York tract— 
“* Men took me from my parents’ arms, 
I never saw them more.” 

The following verse is entirely omitted frem the 

New York tract : 
« Mine was a wretched state, exposed 
To men and angels’ view ; 
A slave to man, a slave to ain, 
A slave to Satan too.” 

Is it not time that the Nassau-street Society 
should honestly confess its sins, and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance? We only add that the 
“Negro Servant” unmutilated, “ unqualified and 
absolute,” may be procured of the Boston Society. 





THE ACME OF CIVILIZATION. 


The Protestant Churchman of September 29th, has 
an admirable editorial upon “The Culmination of 
Modern Civilization,” which might be advantageously 
reprinted in a tract for general circulation. The 
article describes the rare opportunity furnished by 
the visit of the Japanese for impressing a risiag 
nation with our Christian civilization. But how was 
the oceasion improved ? 


“I¢ was determined that the Japanese embassy 
should be invited to eat, and drink, and dance. Ten, 
perbaps twenty thousand bottles of intoxicating liquor 
ee be used to instruct them in the depths of 
American drunkenness, or to show them how Ameri- 
cans looked and acted when they were wild with 
drink, and how gracefully, perhaps, even the ‘ fathers 
of the city’ might go through the contortions and 
debasement of absolute intoxication. Then these 
grave children of the East, whose idea of dancing was 
only that of hired actors for the amusement of others, 
and whe themeelves never condescended to such 
degrading occupation, were to see how the instructed 
sons and daughters of America could condescend to 
dance for theiramusement. Hundreds of half-drunken 
men, and half-naked women, perhaps, were to swing, 
and twirl, and fly, and kick, for hours, round and 
through rooms of the most gorgeous provision, for 
their gratification and honor. This wa: the culmina- 
tion of modern civilization in its most organized, 
majestic, and thoroughly conceived display. All that 
it could do—the beet it could do—the best it could 
teach a feebler nation to do—was to ovzzie and to 
DANCE.” 


Having exposed this official civilization, The Prot- 
estant Churchman next shows how the people 
exhibit themselves in the proposal to entertain the 
Prince of Wales: 


“Some hundreds of names gleam in the papers of 
the day—the moet wealthy of the merchants, and the 
most renowned of the professions of New York 
including even names of men consecrated to the 
minietry of the Gospel, as the dignified and selected 
agents of this display of the highest civilization of 
man. It is not now an instructive array for a feebler 
netion, but a rivaling manifestation, a boastful avowal 
to the very highest of all previous nations. The effort 
must be to exceed in manifestation al] that has been 
done before. A meseage is sent of noble citizens 
beyond the border, to consult what will be most 
acceptable and appropriate for the occasion—most 
honorable to America, most accordant with the 
renown of Britain. And again the only alternation 
is : ‘Will your Royal Highness dine or dance? To 
GuzzLe and to pance is all we know how to do, and 
all that we are able to propose. Will you delight 
most to fill your stomach, or to limber your legs? 
Will it be most agreeable to see our grandees feed, or 
our girls frolict This is all, and this is the highest 
to which we have attained. The utmost we have 
improved, the uoblest of our gains is in the extent of 
geetric tension, and in the endurance of crural 
muecles—how much we can hold, and how long we 
can spin. Which will your Royal Highness prefer?’ 

“ Now, really, is this all thet we cando? Are we 
thus a nation of mere paunches and heels! Are we 
without intellect, education, dignity, refinement, that 
we con imagine no enjoyment which is not wholly 
sersual and wholly debasing! What an aspect of 
humanity it presents? Of course it drives back all 
who are on the side of religion, of purity, of truth, 
from al] participation in the low and humiliating 
scene. Christian ministers are designedly excluded 
from the connection. Christian men are shut out, 
unless with coneciences so easy and contriving, that 
they can at the same time endow a Society which 
gives a premium for tracts against dancing, and unite 
in the preparation for the very folly and sin for the 
overthrow of which they have thus freely paid. That 
it is a dishonor to the community, no serious man can 
doubt. That it is a false exhitition of our people, 
and of the taste and judgment of the best among them, 
pone can deny. That it is abhorrent to the Unseen 
Source of purity and holiness to man, before whose 
judgment-eeat we must all stand, no Christian man 
can fail to feel. That the whole provision is a shock 
ing libel upon the advancement of the age, and the 
attainment and standing of the nation, is too plain for 
argument. Fearful is the destiny and condition of 
man, if the culmination of modern civilization in its 
grandest exercise can imagine nothing higher than to 
GUZZLE or to DANCE.” 





THE SWIFT KETRIBUTION, 


Tue retribution so promptly visited by the 
special embassador of the Sultan upon the Moslem 
authorities and soldiery of Damascus, is one of the 
most impressive moral lessons of the times. The 
Governor of the city, whe connived at, if he did not 
instigate, the massacre of the Christians, after an 


impartial trial by which his complicity in the | —a very important addition to Biblical literatur 


massacre was clearly established, was publicly 
shot. Other high officials—the commander of the 
Turkish troops in Damascus, and the governors at 
Hasbeiya and Rasheiya—met the same fate. Several 
Moslems of noble families in Damascus have also 
been executed, and hundreds have been condemned 
to imprisonment, or handcuffed and sent to Con- 
stantinople to be enrolled in the army. A portion 
of the Moslem quarter in the city has been vacated 
by authority, in order that the Christians whose 
homes have been demolished, may there find 
shelter. 

This swift and righteous retribution is due partly 
to the presence of the French camp at Beyrout, but 
mainly to the energetic demands of the British Gov- 
ernment. It shows either that the Government 
of the Sultan is too liberal to permit the abuse of 
Christians in the name of its own faith, or too en- 


| lightened to risk a conflict of arms with Christian 


powers. The Turk, once the terror and scourge of 
Christendom, now lives by the sufferance of Chris- 
tian powers. The doom of Mchammedanism as a 
power is sealed, when followers of the Prophefare 
judicially condemned and executed by their brother 
Moslems, for deeds of violence against Christians. 
But while the Sultan’s Goverament is either too 
liberal or too politic to countenance the persecution 
of its Christian subjects, the fanaticism of the ig- 
norant masses throughout the Turkish Empire, is 
roused to the highest pitch. There has been an 
attempt to stir up the Moslems to massacre the 
Christians of Acre ; and all Palestine is now filled 
with panic. Yet amid all, our missionaries in 
Syria have unshaken faith for the kingdom of 
Christ. Let us, with them, watch unto prayer. 





Tur Puitnarmonic Sxason.—The first rehearsal of 
the Philharmonic Society for the season of 1860-61 
took place at the Academy of Music yesterday after- 
noon. The firet Concert will be given on the evening 
of November 10th, and will embrace Schumanno’s 
Symphony No. 2, in C, Op. 61; Mendelssohn's ex- 
pressive and beautiful “ Meeresstille ;” and Beetho- 
ven’s overture, “ Leonora,” No. 2in C; this last for 
the first time. Five concerts will be given daring 
the season. These Philharmonic rehearsals and 
concerts are the most elevating and unexceptionable 
entertainment afforded in the city of New York. 





A new photograghic likeness of Mr. Lincoln has been 
issued by C. W. Brainard of Boston from a careful crayon 
drewing made by T, M. Johnston, who went to Mr. Lia- 
cola’s resic@nce in Ilinois for the purpose. 











[Ocr. 11, 1860. 











BIBLICAL COMMENTARIBs. 

In the department of Biblical Criticism there are 
some recent works that claim the special attention @f 
ministers and theological students. Prominent 
among these is a Commentary Explanatory and 
Practical upon the Book of Hosea, by Rev. E. B. Ps- 
sry, D.D:, Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. This is the first installment of a Com- 
mentary upon the twelve Minor Prophets, by the 
same pen, which again will form but one installment 
of a upon the entire Bible by clergymea 
of the Church of England associated with Dr. Pusey 
in his original plan. That plan is admirable in its 
general conception, and is well carried out in detail. 
Dr. Pusey, who is in the first rank of Hebrew schol- 
ars, brings the results of more than thirty years o- 
study to bear directly upon the explication of the He- 
brew text. But with the modesty of a true scholar, 
he forbears to ineumber his commentary with the 
details of verbal criticism and the parade of discus- 
sions and authorities. He gives, in pure and express- 
tve English, his own carefully digested interpretation 
of the text, and follows this with such practical and 
spiritual reflections as it has suggested to his owa 
mind, or to the minds of Christian scholars in different 
ages, eminent in the faith, whose works are seldom 
accessible to modern readers. At the same time, by 
marginal references, he puts the inquisitive reader 
fairly upon the track of any disputed reading or prom- 
inent authority. The work is printed so as to favor 
this plan. 

The page is a full quarto ; and the text is printed in 
clear large type at the top, with appropriate Biblical 
references in the side margin. Below this is the 
commentary in double columns, also in a good clear 
type, and in a finer type in the lower margin are such 
critical, historical, and ether references or quotations 
as serve to illustrate or verify the commentary. Thus 
the commentary itself is made to read continuously, 
the train of thought never being interrupted by criti- 
cal disquisitions—and yet ali the apparatus of criti- 
cism is quite at hand in the margin. 

The extensive learning and the careful thought 
bestowed upon the preparation of this commentary 
are apparent upon every page. The researches of 
modern science upon the fields of prephetic vision are 
made to illustrate as well as to verify the saered 
text. Occasionally there isa vein of mysticism in the 
reflections, and the peculiar Churchism of Dr. Pusey 
is interwoven even with Hebraistic lore: as for ex- 
ample where, in Hosea ii. 19, he regards the three-fold 
repetition of the word Betroth as “ alluding to the 
mystery of the All-holy Trinity, by the pronounc- 
ing of whose names each of the Church’s members is, 
in Holy Baptism, espoused, etc.’’ The following is 
a fine example of Dr. Pusey’s power of grouping facts 
together in one vivid picture 

“ And now, in Hosea’s time, these idolatries had yielded 
their full bitter fruits. The course of iniquity had been 

run, The streem had become darker and darker in its 
downward flow. Creature-worship (as St. Paul points 
out) was the parent of every sort of abomination ; and 
religion having become creature-worship, what God gave 
as the check to sin became its incentive. Bvery com- 
mandment of God was broken, and that habitually. All 
was falsehood, adultery, blood-shedding ; deceit to God 
produced faithlessness to man ; excess and luxury were 
supplied by secret or open robbery, oppression, false deal- 
ing, perversion of justice, grinding of the poor. Blood 
was shed like water, until] one stream met another, and 
overspread the land with one defiling deluge. Adultery 
was consecrated as an act of religion. Those who were 
first in rank were first in excess. People and king vied 
in debauchery, and the sottish king joined and encour- 
aged the free-thinkers and blasphemers of his court. The 
idolatrous priests loved and shared in the sins of the 
people ; nay they seem to have set themselves to intercept 
those on either side of Jordan, who would go to worship 
at Jerusalem, laying wait to murder them. Corruption 
had spread throughout the whole land ; even the places 
once sacred through God’s revelations or other mercies 
to their forefathers—Bethel, Gilgal, Gilead, Mizpah, 
Shechem—were especial scenes of corruption or of sin 
Every holy memory was effaced by present corruption 
Could things be worse? There was one aggravation 
more. temonstrance was useless; the knowledge of 
God was willfully rejected ; the people hated rebuke ; the 
more they were called, the more they refused ; they for- 
bade their prophets to prophesy; and their false prophets 
hated God greatly. All attempts to heal all this disease 
only showed its incurableness.”’ 

One who is capable of such condensed yet vivid 
expression must furnish much that will stimulate the 
minds of others in the study of God’s Word. 

This Commentary will be large and somewhat ex- 
pensive ; yet so confident are we that it will also be 
instructive and rewarding, that we advise ministers 
to begin to take it in parts—as they can thus more 
easily afford it. The work is for sale in this city by D. 
Dana, Jr., No. 381 Broadway. 

Smith, English & Co. of Philadelphia, and Sheldon 
& Co. of ‘this city, have brought out Hengstenberg's 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes, translated by D. W 
Simon. Hengstenberg rejects the popular notion that 
Solomon was the author of this book, and assigns to it 
a date during the reign of Xerxes or Artaxerxes 
when great catastrophes threatened the Persian 
Empire, when corruptien abounded, and Israel was io 
trouble. The theological cast of the book he regards 
as a vindication of God's plans and ways from the 
skepticism of men. 
its say,”’ but “‘ vanquishes it by the 

The general method of the Commentary is like that 
pursued by the author in his notes 
The Hebrew text is critically considered, and its 
meaning is then developed as far as possible from an 
evangelical stand-point. 

The same volume contains the author's Prolego 
mena to the Song of Songs 
this as the production of Solomon, and an allegorical 
picture of Christ and the Church. Valuable essay 
on the book of Job, the prophet Isaiah, the sa 
rifices of Sosipture, and the relation of the Jews to 
the Christian Church, make up a volume of 500 pages, 


The writer “ lets skepticism have 


word of faith.” 


on the Psalms 


Hengstenberg regards 


An exposition of Ecclesiastes from the pen of Rev 
Charles Bridges, has just been issued by R. Carter & 
srothers. Mr. Bridges wastes no critical strength 
upon the questien of authorship, but is confidant that 
the book is the production of Solomon. He reg 
as designed to teach by huinan experience that man 
true happiness is found only in God. His commeat 
ary, while not critically exact nor profoundly learned, 
is clear, direct, earnest, practical, evangelical—“ ex- 
pounding Solomon by Christ’—a book of no great 
value for the study, but well adapted for family reac- 
ing. 

Solomon's Song, again ;—the most successful a 
tempt we have ever met with to render the Song of 
Sclomon readable and instructive, is in the Comment- 
ary of Dr. George Burrowes, just published by W. & 
A. Martien of Philadelphia. Without indorsing in full 
his allegorical treatment of the Song, we can most 
cordially recommend his commentary as rich in spir- 
itual instruction. 


ards it 





Dr. Lireer’s Lectvres.—In our advertising col- 
umns will be found the announcement of Prof. Francis 
Lieber’s course of lectures on Politics, to be given at 
the rooms of the Columbia Law-school in Lafayette 
place. Dr. Lieber is the ablest expounder of the 
philosophical principles and the historical develop- 
ment of political liberty, and the science of govern- 
ment, whom it is our privilege to know. We advise 
our fellow-citizens, especially those in the legal pro- 
fession or interested in political science as distia- 
guished from party politics, to avail themselves of his 
profound and eloquent teachings. 





BRITISH INDIA, 


Sir Henry Ward—Hoen. James Wilson. 

Turse great props of the British empire in the East 
have been removed almost at the same time. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, one of the most able and laborious 
administrators, in Europe or out of it, retired from 
the great post of Governor of Madras, because new 
taxation was proposed to meet deficits which he be- 
lieved a just and rigorous retrenchment would have 
covered. Sir Charles married a sister of the late 
Lord Macaulay. A govd successor was appointed ia 
the person of Sir Henry Ward, who has been so adic 
a Governor of Ceylon. Sic Henry bas been suddenly 
cut off by cholera. He was a fine-spirited and thor- 
oughly liberal man, always in the forefront of Reform- 
ers, and, if the name had aot been so strangely 4p- 
plied and offensively used in the Unsited States, I 
should say a hearty Radical; and but for the short- 
comings and distrust of the liberal and aristocratic 
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Mhigs and Reformers, he, and Mr. Grote, and the late 
Durham, would have made the Parliamentary 
















death of the Governor of Madras, brought the 
we of the death of the Hon. James Wilson at Cal- 
tta. Mr. Wilson had gone out to be practically 
Vicerey over the King;” to adjust the finances 
India, and stop the leak of deficiency. He has 
ed at his post, from excessive labor and the climate 
Calcutta. He had launched a new scheme of tax- 
and revenue. He had instituted a series of 
hing investigations into the services, with a view 
increased efficiency and reduced cost. He had 
the foundations of a new social and political edi- 
in India, and prepared the elements of a better 
ivilization. No one either here or in India has ven- 
to name any one as e@ competent and fitting 
oceasor. These are grave facts for India and for 
ngiand. Some twenty years ago these two distin- 
guished men were fellow-workers in The Weekly 
Chronicle, a thoroughly liberal paper, founded by Sir 
Henry, then Mr. Ward. Mr. Wilson was the proprie- 
tor of The Economist, for which he created a reputa- 
tion as the chief and most able exponent of free-trade 
and political economy. He was of humble origin in 
the north, and unsuccessful in business. That fine 
old patriot, the Earl of Radnor, lent him a helping 
hand, both in respect to the press and to Parliament, 
and so his great ability and equal industry became 
available to the nation. W. 





Tux Siamese Twins—famed over the wide world—are 


now in this city at the American Museum. 
sasicadeseieendinaiiiesteceniamimantgumiaeeeiagte amd 


Notices. ant 


| The West Presbyterian Church will hold regular 
fabbath services in the Chapel of the Rutgers Institute, Fifth 
avenue, between Forty-first and Forty-second streets, in the 
morning at 103g o’clock, in the afternoon at 334 o'clock. 

619-623 

Dr. Lieber’s Course of Lectures on Modern States 
and Politics, in Colambia Law-School, will commence at half- 
past seven o'clock P.M, on Tuesday, the 16th of this month. 
Ticketa for the course may be had at the Law-School, opposite 
the Astor Library, and of Westermann & Co., Broadway. 916 


Married. 
ELLIS~—WOODWORTH—On the evening of Monday, Sept. 
17th, inet., at St. Paul’s church, by Rev. J. M. Waite, Mr. Ben- 
jamin F, Ellis to Miss E. T. B. Woodworth, all of Peoria, Ill, 


Died. 


ROBINSON—In Morrisville, Vt., Sept. 27th, Rev. Septimius 
Robinson, aged 70 years and 2 months. He has been for twenty- 
five years pastor of the Congregational church in this town. 


Business Notices. te 



































THE EQUITABLE — 
Life Assurance Society, 


NO. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT will find 
6 te their advantage to act as Acases for this Society. 567-658 


Which is the Best Sewing-Machinoe ? 
THE QUESTION SETTLED. 


The very able Committee on Sewing-Machines, appointed by 
the Tennessee State Fair, recently held at Nashville, use the 
following language im their report : 





the wide range of . 

find more fully combined in the Grover & 
CAPACITY, SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, EASE OF MANAGEMBNT, AD- 
VANTAGE OF USING THREAD FROM TWO SPOOLS WITHOUT REWINDING, 
STRENGTH OF WORK, BLASTICITY, DURABILITY AND REGULARITY OF 
STITCH, AND QUIETNESS OF MOVEMENT, We therefore mark award to 
the Grover & Baker.” 


This triumph was obtained over the Wheeler & Wilson, and 
all the shuttle and lock-stitch machines in the market, 619 


Wheeler & Wilson’s 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Wire Binprrs, Coppers, AND ALL oTuER Racent IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Company would ask 
the candid attention of the public, and gspzoraLLy of that more 
immediately represented by Tax New Yorx Inpgrznpent, to the 
fact that the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-Machine has uniformly 
received the highest commendations from all classes ef society, 
whether for the use of 
FAMILIES, 

DRESS MAKERS, 
SHIRT MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST MAKERS, os 
TAILORS GENERALLY. 
THE LOCK-STITCH MADE BY THESE MACHINES 
is the only stitch that cannot be raveled, and that presents 
the same appearance on both sides of the seam—the only stitch 
that is approved by families and manufacturers of sewed goods. 
This fact being borne in mind, every candid person must be 
convinced that the Wazz_zz & Wusow Machine is the only one 
to purchase, whether for private use, or for carning a livelihood 
by sewing for others. 
OFFICE NO. 505 BROADWAY, N, ¥. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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SEWING-MACHINES 


For Manufactarers, Tailors, and Shoemakers, at wholesale and 


ve Wilson & Bancker 


nvite you to call and examine their New Styles of Sewing- 








Guardian Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Continental Bank Building, 


NO. 7 NASSAU STREET. 


DIRECTORS : 
JAMES T. SOUTTER...... -+ President Bank of the Republic. 
WM. fT. HOOKER........... President Continental Bank. 
WM. M. VERMILYE....... Banker. 
ROBT. SOUTTER............ Vice-Pres. Del. & Hud. Canal Co. 
THOMAS RIGNEY.......... Firm of Thos. Rigney & Co. 
JOHN T,. AGNEW........... " Wm Agnew & Sons. 
JOHN J. CRANE............ * Bucklin & Crane. 
WH. We. WME cccsccccccs *" W. W. Wright & Co. 
WILLIAM ALLEN .......... " Allen, McLean & Bulkley* 
GEO, OPDYKE esses © ~~ Geo. Opdyke & Co. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT........ " EE. V. Haughwout & Co. 
WM. TAYLOR HALL....... " Hall & Loney, Baltimore. 
WM. WILKENS...... “i " OW. Wilkens & Co., * 
£. T. H. GIBSON...... ..... Merchant, 
W. i, PROGRAM. .......00. Corner Sth avenue and 23d street. 


FRANCIS W. TAPPAN, ....Commercial Agency. 
JOHN H, SHERWOOD...... Park place. 


JAMES W. HALSTED...... Guardian Life Ins. Co. 
FREDERIO W. MACY....... Goodhue Ins. Co. 
HON. WM. WRIGHT........ Newark, N. J. 


JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
I. SMITH HOMANS, Jr.,; Actuary. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. 
GEO. W. FARLEE, Counselor. 
W. &. VERMILYE, Mob,, | Medical Examiners, 


Policies issued on the Mutual plan in all the various 
forms, including 


POLICIES TO MERCANTILE FIRMS, VIZ. : 


To the Junior Partners onthe Life of the Member who 
furnishes the Capital, er the one whose business 
abilities and extended acquaintance are relied upon 
for the continuance of the business. 


Policies Granted to Churches on the Life of their 
Minister, for the benefit of his Family. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED EVERY THREE 
YEARS. 


Premiums payable in Cash, Quarterly, Semi-Annu- 
nily, or Annually, in Advance. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THIS CITY, 
N.B.—Money to Loan on Bond and Mortgage to Re- 


sponsible Partics on first-class [mproeved eee 
19-622 





First-class Ten por Cent. Mortgages, 


#4,793 Three years from May 1, 18%. 
10}4 per cent. interest payable annu- 


$3,200 ally, double security. 
Any person desirous of investing money at Ten per cent. in- 
terest in No. 1 mortgage securities, can doso by taking the above 
mortgages, which are offered forsale. Each mortgage is secured 


npon &n improved farm of one quarter-section of land of the first | }..6 nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 


~ : . | have hitherto been unable to purchase our Instrument ;= and 
proving very fast, within twenty-two miles of the city of Chicago, | 


ality, near a village of several hundred inhabitants, and im- 


Ii!., on the Northwestera Railroad. These farms will always be 
very desirable property and ready of eale, on account of their loca- 
tion and richness of soil. 

For particulars inquire of Messrs. BOWEN, HOLMES & 
CO., No. 322 Broadway, N. Y. 

Sept. 26, 1860. 618-621* 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 





L. D, OLMSTED, ) (LYMAN BATRD. 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer thelr services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured 
by bond and mortgage, or in making collections, Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. 616-667 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


SECURITY AND ECONOMY. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
5 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


LORILLABD 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET. 

THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS without 
any liability whatever. 

This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS, will hereafter allow to dealers a i- 
pation in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT., or, when preferred, a liberal discount will be made from 


the standard rates. 
DIRECTORS. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
20PHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Co. 
NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd. 
EZRA P, DAVIS, No. 58 Waiker street 
AMEDER GC. FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No. 261 West 18th street. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Co, 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street. 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Schali é& Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper. 
EDGAR M. WFORD, N6. 121 Front street. 
ISAAC BELL, Jr.. No. 24 William street. 
WILLIAM A FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J, SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street. 
ADAM P. PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co. 
HOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney, 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WY L1IS BLACKSTONE, of Blaekstone & Ryerson. 
A ONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W LITTRAL, of A. & G. Littell. 
i ‘ORG BRIGGS, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN Il. RANSOM, late of J. H. Ransom & Co, 
OHN ©, MARTIN, of Martin & Lawson, 


WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice- 
GEORGE D. CRARY, Seoretary. reas 
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at their new and extensive sales-room, 
No. 514 BROADWAY, opposite Sr. Nicuoxas Horst. 


We offer none but first-class Sewing-Machines at our sales- 
pocm and m good. 


WILSON & BANCKER are the sole Agents for the splendid 
“ BOUDOIR ” SEWING-MACHINES, 
HARRIS’S PATENT. 

The best Machine in the world for Family Use. 
Price, $40. 


The “BOUDOIR” is the latest improved Sewing-Machias 
now for sale, and challenges the world to beat it. 
SALES-ROOM, NO. 514 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N, Y. 
Liberal discount made to the trade. Agents omnes, 


6195 
SINGER’S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to res- 
idents of New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. 
The rent will be deducted from the price in case of a 
purchase. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

6065tf No. 458 Broadway. 


GROVER & BAKER 


NOISELESS 


Family Sewing - Machine 


is rapidly superseding all others for family use. The Dousiz 
Locx Stmca formed by this Machine is found to be the only one 
which survives the wash-tub on bias seams, and, therefore, the 
only one permanently valuable for Family Sewing. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONY : 


The undersigned, CLarermen or tae Paessrrsntaw Cavaca, 
having purchased and used in our families “‘GROVER & 
BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE,” 
take pleasure io recommending it as an instrument fully com 
bining the essentials of a machine, Its beautiful simplict 
ease of management, and the strength aad elasticity of ita stitc 
unite to render it a machine unsurpassed by any in the market, 
and one which we fee! confident will givesatisfaction to all who 
may purchase and use it, 

Rev. W. B. Spracus. D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. J.N. Campsgn,DD., * be 

Rey. CHARLES ANDERSON, Auburn, s 

Rev. T. M. Hopxins, “ " 

Rey. R. C. Gatprarra, Govanstown, Md. 

Rev. J. F. Lannegy, Salem, Va. 

Rev. Henny A. Rriey, Montrose, Pa. 

Rev. J. Turnpui. Backus, D.D., Sohenectady, N. Y. 

Rev. W. B. Curpiaw, A M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rey. ARTHUR Swazey, Galena, LIL 

Rey. A. M. Stowe, Canandaigua, N, Y, 

OFFICES. 

495 Broadway, New York ; 18 Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chest- 
nut street Philadelphia ; 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 249 
King street, Charleston; 11 Camp street, New Orleans; 124 
North Fourth street, St. Lonis ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati; 171 Superior street, Cleveland ; and all the principal 
cities and towns in the United States. 

B& SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, “@@ 
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SEWING-MACHINE 
May now be had for Fifty Dollars. 





hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machines at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago te 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our gales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being reater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 


| 
| 
We are happy to inform the pubile that although we have | 


with this object in view, we now offer 
The Best Sewing-Machine in 
AT 50 DOLLARS, 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other | 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 


the World 





LADD, WEBSTER& CO., 


No. 500 Breadway, 


615tf NEW YORK, 


FINKLE & LYON | 
Sewing-Machine Go. 


NO. 688 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Extract from the report of the Committee on Exhibitions held 
in Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute : 

* First Class—Is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler 
& Wilson’s, Ladd, Webster & Co.’s, Sloat’s, Finkle’s, and other 
Shuttle-Machines, which is made by two threads, one carried 
through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through 
a loop in the first thread by a shuttle or some equivalent de- 
vice. The appearance of the stitch by these machines is the 
same on both sides. 

** The Second Class produces what is called a Grover & Baker, 
or ‘ Double-Thread Loop-Stitch,’ which is made by a leop of the 
upper thread being thrust through the fabric, through which a 
loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second 
loop of the upper thread passed through it, and thus continuiag, 
the upper and iower threads interlooping one another, 
This class of Machines can, by a very slight change in the 
form of the looper, be altered into a singte-thread machine. 

“The Third Class is the single thread Machine, which pro- 
duces a chain or loop-stitch on one side of the fabric, and is usu- | 
ally calied the ‘ Chain-Stitch.’ } 

“No. 109. Made by Finkle, is a Shuttle Machine, and has 
much to recommend it. The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as | 
the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle The 
feed is the ‘wheel feed,’ operated by the toggling » cer- 
tain in its operation, and simple in adjustment ; tension iz 
from a rod, around which the thread is twisted, each turn in- 
creasing the tension ; a peculiarity is claimed in the operating 
cam. e groove in this cam, which gives motion to the needle 
bar, is so arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at | 
rest, but its speed, as it approaches the top or bottom of ite stroke, | 
is gradually inereased or diminished. The Machine works with | 
a short needie, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass 
through is very small ; the slack of the thread is drawn up by a 
peculiar lever, opergged by the needie bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. {In the work done by this Machine for the 
inspection of the Coftfmittee, the operator stitched trom fine 
gauze to thick cloth and leather, without any change in the feed, 
needle, or tension. The Machine is geared{to run ata highspeed 
—it runs very lightly, and with but little noise. 

“ Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excelience of mechanical! arrangements and adaptation to great 
range of workmanship, the Committee give preference in order 
of merit : 

“ First. No. 109, the Finkle Machine, manufactured by Finkle 

Lyon. 

“ Second. No 1,154, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, 

“ Third. No. 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 

“ Fourth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co. Machine. 

j “ JOHN E. ADDIOKS, 
* Onsirman,” 








FINELE & LYON Machines also took the HIGHEST MEDAL 
at the Fair of the Amertoan Instrruta, with the highest premium 
for fine Sewing-Machine work. 

They also took the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the New Jersey 
State Fair, and so, generally, wherever exhibited. At the re- 
cent Exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair at Utica, N. Y., these 
Machines took both of the highest premiums. 

All Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other Sewing-Machines in market, or money refunded, 

AGENTS WANTED, 


Send for a Circular. 
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“NO OTHER PAPER HAS THE NEWS.” 


Changes in Business. 


REGULAR WEEKLY LIST. 


The only paper in the United States that publishes a Full 
and Complete Weekly List, from reliable sources, of the 
Changes in Business in the Principal Cities and large Towns 


Fai 


ures, 


Withdrawal of Partners, 
Admission of Partners, 


Boston Commercial Bulletin 


The paper is not excelled in beauty of typography by any in 
the United States, and from the value of its contents to business 
men, is a publication admirably adapted to filing for permanent 
reference. 

The columns of THE COMMERCIAL BULLETIN are 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM POLITICS ; and its Pro- 
prietor is, therefore, enabled to devote them entirely to sub- 
jects of interest to BUSINESS MEN THROUGHOUT THE 


COUNTRY. N. B. 


The Proprietor wishes it distinctly understood that THE 
BULLETIN is not a mere Marine List or Price Current, but a 
journal of interest and value to Merchant, Manufacturer, 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Trader. 

THE BULLETIN has @ circulation in every state in the 


Union. 
TERMS: 
Three Dollars a Year, in Advance. 


B® Notes of specie-paying Banks, in any State in the Union, 
taken at par for Subscriptions. 


CURTIS GUILD, Proprietor, 


BOSTON. 619.622 


Tax following article from The N. Y. Evangelist was written 
and published without the slightest knowlege or solicitation on 
the part of the Bookseller of whomitsepeaks: , 


A GOOD LIBRARY FOR OUR SABBATH.SCHOOLS. 
How Shall we Get It? 


i should have been greatly obliged te any one who would 
have solved that question for me a year ago. Having now 
solved it, I offer the result to any others who may not as yet be 
delivered from their perplexity. You know A.D. F. Randolph, 
Bookseller, etc., No. 683 Broadway. Send him the catalogue of 
your present library, with the amount you wish to expend for a 
new one, and the thing is done. If he does not send you the 
most readable and reliable assortment of books that your chil- 
dren ever set eager eyes upon, he will serve you very differently 
from his treatment of my Sabbath-school. His books are drawn 
from all sources, many of them published by himself, and all are 
carefully studied by the Publisher before delivering them to 
others, I doubtif he has a poor book in his whole collection. 
Parents and children are in raptures over the box full he sent 
us some weeks ago, and say they have not found an uninterest- 
ing volume among them. I have had the pleasure of doing 
other schools a kindness by giving this information, and in hope 
of extending the benefit, I offer the result of one experiment to 
the readers of The Evangelist. A Pastona. 
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THE 


Brooklyn China Warehouse. 


Steamers, Hotels, and Families handsomely and economically 
furnished with China, Glass, Silver-plated Goods, etc., from an 
assortment as varied as any in the country. Rich Cut Glass, 





Mantle Ornaments, clegaat Dinner, Dessert, and Tea Sets, 
Bronze aad Parian Statuary. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Nos. 238 and 240 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 


618tf 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


Time! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, stzzr oR FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Purability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The un- 
dersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly all 
orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Waterproof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and ie sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a LaRnGE 
PROFit, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 
States. 

DITTO, PORTER & CO., 
Successors to JOSEPH DITTO & CO., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


OPENING 532 





532 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


To which constent additions are now being and will be made. 


Now open at the popular retail 


PAPER-HANGING STORE, 
NO. 532 BROADWAY, 


One door from Spring street, nearly opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


5. W. BOWEN, 


Successor to O'SULLIVAN & FAYE. 


615-626 


Heaters & Heating Ranges. 


THE ETNA BASEMENT AND PARLOR HEATER. 





The Etna Heater is designed to set in the front basement fire- 
place, to warm the basement parlor and rooms above. 


THE VESUVIUS COOKING AND HEATING RANGE, 


The heat which from ordinary ranges goes to waste up the 
chimney, is saved and made available to warm the rooms above, 
without in the least lessening its converience or efficiency as a 
Kitchen Range. For efficiency, econemy, durability, and safety 
they are unequaled. Abundant first-class references furnished 
on application, by mail or otherwise. 


SPAULDING & STRATTON, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
No. 3 Bible House, Fourth avenue, New York. 616-619 


D. L. CORNELL, 


BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S 


Clothing Warehouse, 
No. 134 FULTON STREET, 
Late of No. 31 John st., 





(Sun Boripra,) NEW YORK. 
OLOTHING MADE TO ORDER, 618-621 


Fall Boots and Shoes 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P.S.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. 605tf 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
NEW CARPETS 


FOR FALL TRADE, AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Goods sold ia the Retail Department for Cash only, aad at 


Velvet Si ccetenie ie at lll from $1 25 to $1 50 
Tapestry . treeseceeeseccececencceeeltom 87% 1 00 
Brussels No teeters seeeenenen serene from 1 12% to 1 37% 
Three-ply * entnaneees sedlumetesatnd from } ‘Ss 
Fine Ingrain © all wool...:.....from 50 to © 60 
ntl eth wy, aah ag <A RPE, 30 te 37% 
Venetians, sli widths and qualities. Oil-Cloths, various 
widths, that are well seasoned. Hearth-Rugs, Door-Mats, Stair- 


No. 273 Canal, 





Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
Worcestershire Sauce. 


NOUN x 
PRONOUNCED BY 3 ae 4 
CONNOISSEURS | 





MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 







TO BE Ta 
“ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” |S 
and applicable te 


EVERY VARIETY OF —onpeP stable, as well as the 
‘most wholesome SAUCE 
DISH. yo? that is made.” 

The above SAUCE is not only the usr and most porv.ar com 
pIMENT known, but the most Economtitel, as a few drops in Sous, 
Gravy, or with Fish, hot and cold Joints, Bee/-Steak, Game, etc., 
impart an exquisite zest, which unprincipled Sauce manufactu- 
rers have in vain endeavored to imitate. 

On the Breakfast, Lamcheon, Dinner, or Supper Table, a cruet 
containiag “LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
is indispensable. 

To appreciate the excellent qualities of this delicious prepara- 
tion, it is onlynecessary to purchase a small bottle of the genuine 
of a respectable grocer or dealer, as many Hotel and Restaurant 
proprietors seldom place the Pure Sauce before their guests, but 
substitute a genuine Bottle filled with a spurious mixture. 

Fou Saiz by Grocers and Fruiterers everywhere. 

JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
No. 405 Broapwar, New Yor« 
Sele Wholesale Agents for the United States. 

A Stock always in Store. Also, orders received for direct ship- 
ments from England. 

aw Beware 


Counterfeats and Imitations. 
v S11 -aOteew Pet 


Hoppock, Garbutt & Co.,, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NOS. 87, 69, and 91 WARREN STREET, 
(First door east of Greenwith street) 





NEW YORE, 
Keep constantly on hand a LARGE aad WELL-SELEOCTED 
STOCK of 
SUGARS, TOBACCO, 
MOLASSES, CIGARS, 
SYRUPS, SPICES, 
COFFEE, SOAP; 
RICE, SALERATUG, 
WHALE AND COAL OIL, INDIGO, 
CANDLES, HEMP AND MANILLA ROP®, 


ETC., ETO,, ETC. 
Also an Extensive and Choice Stock of 
GREEN AND BLACK TRAAS, 


Which are offered to all Cash and Suont Timez Prompt-Paying 
Buyers at the Very Lowest market prices. 

Prompt attention given to orders,and selections made with 
care. 601-626 





Fall and Winter. 


AM NOW PREPARED TO OFFER ONE OF THE 
largest and mest extensive stocks of Ready: Made FALL AND 
WINTER CLOTHING ever offered in this city. This stock is 
al} new, manufactured from the latest importations, cut and 
made in the most tasty style and fashionable manner. Ar- 
ticles in this line will be sold less than at any other establish- 
ment in the city. Youths’ and Boys’ Clothing, School Outfits, 
ete., in every variety. Custom-Room and Furnishing Depart- 
ment not excelled in taste, style, or fit. In every instance 
where parties are not pleased their money will be returned. 
F. B. BALDWIN, Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 
The largest store in the city. 616-630 





Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 
PORTABLE AND SET IN BRICK, 


Are pronounced by the most competent judges to be the best in 
market, giving the largest amount of heat with the least fuel, 
owing to their being so constructed as to burn the gases and 
smoke and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to warm 
the air rapidly to a soft summer heal, Eight sizes, adapted to 
warming one or two rooms only, or a whole house, CauRouES, 
Acapgemiges, Pusiic HAtLs, ete , etc. Send for book of description 
and testimoniais from some of the most respected citizens of New 
York and elsewhere, 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN RANGE, 


suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and smoke, sifts 
us ashes, bae eight openings for boiling, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING 
OB SMELL OF 8MOKE, and without interrupting boiling ; OVENS un- 
usually large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom ; flues 
very deep, and easily cleaned ; water-backs, if desired ; cast- 
INGs, EXTRA BTRONG; three sizes. A PREMIUM over all others 
was awarded at the late New Jensey Strate Farr, 





COSMOPOLITE GAS-BURNING AIR-TIGHT PARLOR RA- 
DIATOR AND VENTILATOR, 

A pew invention by W. SANFORD. 

This beautifui Stove is all its name denotes. By an ingenious, 
yet simple arrangement of flues, it is so contrived as effectually 
te burn the gases and smoke, filing the interior with a brilliant 
biue blaze, and radiating the Beat so completely that the botiom 
of the stove is as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient contrivance invented 
expressly for this stove, whereby the perfect combustion of the 
coal is secured, with great economy, and at the same lime the im- 
pure iris drawn out of the room. FIRE MAY BE KEPT ALL WINTER 
WitHour Goring our. SANFORD’'S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 

see book of letters) is the only Heater that has stood the test 
for seven years in our Railroad Depots, Stores, etc , etc.. etc. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water street. 

Manufecturers also of a great variety of Cooking and Heat- 

ing Stoves, adapted to every want. 618 630 


SAVE YOUR CARPETS ! 


A 4 9 
Harringten’s Patent Carpet 
* + 
Lining. 

A substitute for paper, straw, or any other article used under 
Carpets, Oil-Cloth, or Matting. 

It preserves the Carpet from nail-heads or any unevenness in 
the Floor, it muffies the sound of footsteps,§prevents any friction 
between the Carpet and Floor, and adds fifty per cent. in the 


durability of Carpets, Oil-Cloth, or Matting. Itis one yard wide, 
(sam®@ width as Ingrain Carpeting,) and any lergth required. To 





be obtained at any of the principal Carpet Stores in the United | 


States. It costs but a few cents per yard. . 


N. Y. Carpet Lining Co., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Ne. 440 Pearl street, New York. 
618tf 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN. 





SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Materials. Complete meas- 
are, Careful Cutting, and 


NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on approbation. 


Communion Furniture. 


Sitver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns ané prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the Trade and also to Mission churches, 
at the old stand of LUCIUS HaRT, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


592-643 








ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE, 


NOS. 333 AND 335 FOURTH STREET; 
(Northwest corner of Broadway.) 


Superb Parlor, Library, Dining, and 
Bedroom Furniture, 


OF EVERY STYLE, FROM PLAIN AND SUBSTANTIAL, to 
the elegant and expensive, at REASONABLE PRICES. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 
PIER MANTEL GLASSBS, ETC. 


Shipped to all 
Goods Packed and Shipped parts of the wertt, oar 








New York Weekly Times. 


Single Copies, $2—Twe Copies for $3—Five 
Copies for $5. 


The Cheapest and Best Family and General News< 
paper in the United States. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES is a large and ele- 
gantly printed quarte sheet of eight pages, or forty-cight 
columns—devoted te Politics, Literature, and Genoral News, 
and intended to be the BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fait 
Newsrapen in the United States. 

The first aim of Tux Times is, and will always be, to keep its 
readers thoroughly and reliably posted up as to everything 
which may happen, of general interest, in any part of the 
world. It comments fully and freely upon all topics of im- 
portance in every department of public action, and always in 
the interest of Freedom, Order, and the Public Good, While its 
influence will be uniformly conservative, it advocates every 
measure of just and beneficent Progress, and resists the in- 
crease, extension, or perpetuation of Slavery, as of everything 
else incompatible with the highest welfare of the whole com- 
munity. While it reports promptly and accurately all intelli- 
gence of general interest in every department of human 
activity, it never panders to vicious tastes, and excludes from 
its columns everything that might render it unsafe or improper 
for general Famity perusal. It seeks to promote the general 
welfare by urging the claims of 

EDUCATION, MORALITY, AND RELIGION 
upon the masses of the people ; and in all its discussions it en- 
deavors constantly to be guided and controlled by the spirit of 
MODERATION, PATRIOTISM, AND COMMON SENSE. 

In its Corsgsronpence, beth Foreign and Domestic, Tas 
Timzs is confessed to be superior to any other American Jour- 
nal. Its Reports of Congressional and Legislative proceedings, 
of Financial, Commercial, and 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
of important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever may 
have special interest for the great body of the community, are 
full, prompt, and reliable. 

Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate, and trustwor- 
thy reports of the 

LIVE-8TOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 
for which a special corps of Reporters is maintained. 

A LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
will also be kept up, embracing 
STANDARD NOVELS AND TALES, 

and miscellaneous selections of the highest interest. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
is compiled from a variety of sources, many of them inacoessi- 
ble to the American reader, and furnishes valuable information 
to the Farmer and Gardener. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to subscribers in any part 
of the country on the following terms: 


Single Copies.... nihd 5 6 wadberietet kine Updates $28 year. 
ih oi0 stad s'cbhccdends tiennaeenn ..83 a year. 
Five Copies............. ceceee SS @ yoar 


Any person who will send us a Club of TEN subscribers, at $1 
each, shall receive an extra copy for himself, -or may retain One 
Dollar as his compensation, 


. THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 


ers by mail at SIX DOLLARS a year. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, 
Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, and containing eight pages 
of reading matter in every number, is sent to subscribers at the 
following rates: 
Single Copies................ 
Two Copies 


Any person who will send us a Club of FIVE subscribers may 
receive anextra copy for himself, or retain Two Dollars and a 
Half as his compensation. 

Trerms— Cash invariably in advance. 

All letters to be addressed to H. J. RAYMOND & O0., Pro- 
prietors of Taz New Yorx Times, New York City. 619 





REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 
JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
No, 508 BROADWAY, New York. 


Furniture!! Furniture!!! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerly H. P. DEGRAAF,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six stories in hight, and extends 242 feet 

through to No 65 Christie street, making it one of the 
LARGEST FURNITURE HOUSES 
in the United States. They are prepared to offer great induce- 
ments to the Wholesale Trade, for Cash or Time. Their stock 
consists in part of ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, and WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Also, Cane and Wood Seat-work, all qualities; Hair, Husk, 
avd Spring Mattresses; a large stock ; Eaameled Chamber Fur- 
niture, in sets, from $22 to $100. Jenny Lind and Extension 
Post Bedsteads, 5 feet wide. Their facilities for manufacturing 
defy competition 

M@ All work guaranteed as represented.“@& No goods re- 
tailed on time. 620-632 
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JAMES TUCKER, 
BRIDAL SETS, FLORAL SURROUNDINGS, 
And Tollet Attractions 


Nos. 361 any 759 Baoapway. 615-626 


$5. THE ELUIPTIC BED-SPRING CO. $5. 


Have REMOVED from Broadway to their new and spacious 
Store, No. 154 CHATHAM STREET, where, with greatly in- 
= facilities, they are now able to supply the demaad fer 
their 
UNRIVALED ELLIPTIC 8PRING BED BOTTOMS. 

Parties who have been unable, heretofore, to procure our Beds, 
may now order with a certainty of receiving prompt attention. 

The immense number of Springs sold warrants us in reducing 
the price of the full size to $5. In addition, a liberal discount is 
made to Agents and Dealers buying inquantities. Every reader 
is invited te send for our Descriptive Circular. 

Address GEO. F. GRAY, Secretary, . 

’ No. 154 Chatham st., N. Y. 
P. 8.—BEDSTEADS and BEDDING at lowest cash prices. 
618-621 


OAK ORCHARB® ACID SPRING WATER. 


This Water is gaining great celebrity, and the demand for it is 
increasing rapidly. Its beneficial character is attested by thou- 
sands, and it is pronounced by distinguished physicians to be 
snperior to any ofher Medicinal Spring Water now in use, The 
almost miraculous cures which it has performed lead us to be- 
lieve that it is destined to become extensively used in the treat- 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 
cure. Its curative properties are established beyond question, 
and we feel assured that it must,to a great extent, supersede 
many of the artificial compounds ef the day. We recommend 
those of our readers who may be suffering from general debility, 
or from any of the diseases for which this Water is prescribed, 


te give ita trial. See advertisement in another column. 
509-26teow Jd 











Davis’s Pain-Killer. 





It Savup my Lirz.— Such is the repeated tes- 
timony of hundreds of persons of all ages, with 
regard to the magic effect of Perry Davis's Pain- 
Killer. When every medicine fails, this seems 
to possess a perfect charm over the various dis- 
eases incident to mankind. Sold by druggists 





FINE PLATED WARE AT REDUCED PRICES. || 


Ice-Pitchers, $6 50 to $10; Coffee-Urns, $9 to $15; Tea-Sets, 
6 pieces, $20 to $25 ; Cake-Baskets, $4 to $6 ; Castors, S3to $12; 
Decanter-Stands, $8 to $12; Forks and Spoons, $2 to $6 per 
dozen; Waiters, otc., at the store of LUCIUS HART, 

580-627 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling sifp. 


Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps. 
The largest and most elegant variety in thiseity. First Pre- 

mium for Ladies’ Riding and Children’s Hats. The Clergy sup- 

eS y + discount. KELLOGG, Neo. 381 Canal street, 


Established Tweaty Years. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, at No. 99 Bowzar, 

is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets, consisting of 

English, Medallion, Velvet Brussels, (also real Brussels,) 

Three-piy, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oit- 

cloths, etc., at prices far below any quoted in our city. S15¢tf 








| 





generally. 619 


Found at last, a remedy that not only relieves but 
cures Consumption and its numerous satellites, which revolve 





} around it in the shape of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Bronchitis, 


ete. This remedy is Dr. Wislar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 619 
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ALSTED & STILES, 52 & 54 MURRAY 
Street, New York, Importers and Jobbers of Cloths, Cas- 
simeres. Vestings, and every style and quality of goods used by 
Clothiers and Merchant Tailors for Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
6]3-26teow 


RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP,—! 


Vous of bottles are sow used er Bde 
States for children teething, with never- success. Relia! 
is immediate sad ia another 





E CONCORD .GRAPE-VINES.—_THE BEST 

grapes kpown—superior to Isabella—ripen Sept. 15th.— 
5,000 Vines for sale by T. B. Minor, Clinten, Oneida county, 
N.Y. S@ Three vines sent raze to club-agents of Tar Rogar 
AMERICAN, the best and cheapest rural weekly ia the United 
States. fend for a sample copy with de’ 619" 


NCHESTER INSTITUTE. -THIS BOARD- 
ing-School at Winchester Center, Ct., under the charge of 








Rev. Ira Pettibone and eons, wilt commence its wiater session on 
the first Wednesday in November, 


Is published every day except Sundays, and is sent to subscrib- 









* Qn earth there fs nothing great but 
fo man there is nothing great but mind.” 


Valuable Books 


MINISTERS, SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHBRS, 
AND INTELLIGENT READERS GENERALLY. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Senigeave 
Recerds, with Special Reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Modern Times. By Gsonaz Rawiinsoy, M.A. 
With copious Illustrative Notes. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

A new, learned, able, and valuable work. 


Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Condensed 
from the larger work. By Joux Kirro,D.D, With over 48 
Ulustrations. Octayo, pp. 812, cloth, $3. 


Christ in History. By Rovent Tuanavit, D.D, A new sed 
enlarged edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. * 


nalytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures ; or, the 
Bible presented under Distinct and Clas Ticats Ay Topics. 
By Joun Eavtz, D.D. Octavo, pp. 840, cloth, $2. 


This is a arran t : 
aioe end 1 et —— Bible ; invaluable fer 


The Evidences of Christianity, as exhibited in the writing® 
of its a » down to A 
12mo, cloth, 68 conte. ugustine. By W. J, Bouton. 


Leaders of the Reformation, Lora Cc TIMER, 
and Knox, the Representative Men of cn tee Eog- 
land, and Scotland. By J. To.ocH,D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


ustrations of Scripture. Suggested by a T througla 
the Holy Land. With nu aerous Illustrations. Suanedlll aed 
enlarged edition. By H. B. Hacxert, D.D.. Professor in New- 
ton Theological Institution. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


This book is universally commended as One of great worth. 


The Crucible ; or, Tests of a Regenerate State ; designed te 
bring to light suppressed hopes, expose false ones, and con- 
firm the true. By Rev. J.A puvg,A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
A valuable work, suited to the times. 


Life and Correspendence of Rev. Daniel Wilson, D. De 
late Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. Jostan Batamam, MLA, 
With Portraits, Map, and I!lustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, @3. 
This is a noble biography of a remarkable man. 


The Histery of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age te the 
Present Time; with Chapters on the Geography and Natucal 
History of the Country. By Joun Krrro, bp With upwards 
of 200 illustrations. Tamo, cloth, $1 25. 


The Year of Grace. A History of the Revival in Ireland te 
1859. By Rev. Wi1am Grnson, Professor of Christian Ethics 
in the Presbyterian College, Belfast. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

A thrilling record of this most wonderfal work. 

Morning Hours in Patmos. The Opening Vision of the 
Apocalypee, and Christ’s Epistles to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. By Rev. A. C. Taompson. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

The Life of John Milton. Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 
By Davip Masson, M.A, Vol. l. From 1008 to 1639. Gye, 
cloth, $2 75. 
“ An elaborate, erudite, and magnificent work.” — Independent, 

Cruden’s Condensed Concerdance. A Complete Concord- 
ance to the Holy Scriptures. By ALEXANDER Unupaen. 6870, 
cloth. arabesque, $1. . 

No intelligent Ohristian can well dispense with a good Oosa- 
cordance, 


Salvation by Christ. A Series of Discourses on some of the 
most impertant Doctrines of the Gospel. By Faancis Wartamp, 
D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, $1. 


Religious Pregress. 
Christian Character. 
cloth, 85 cents. 


Gould & Lincoln, 


_810-2te0w _Ne. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Sheldon & Company, 
NO. 115 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LOVE AND PENALTY ; 
oR, 
ETERNAL PUNISHMENT OONSISTENT 
FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


By J. P. Tuompsor, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacie, 
1 vol, 16mo, price 75 cents. 


“ Certainly we have met in the course of dur reading with ne 
other book so careful. comprehensive, and instructive as this, om 
the august and fearful theme of which it treats; with no beok, 
at once so serious and so scholarly in the whole method and tome 
of its discussion, 60 kindly, patient, and evangelical in its spi 
while so exact, discriminating, and thorough in its analysis 
principles, and its critical investigation of texts and terms. It 
is an admirable book for Stadents in Theology, as well as for aff 
Christians who would learn and know the mind of the Lord in 
regard to this momentous matter, and would find Ged's ways 
clearly justified to their reason and conscience.”—Dr. Storrs m 
The I ° 


Discourses on the Development ef 
By Wuuam R. Wuass, DD. 1ime, 


WITH THe 





THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
By HON. EDWARD EVERETT. $1. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MBS. 
EMILY C. JUDSON, 
By PROF. A. C. KENDRICK. 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
By STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 60 ceats. 


$1 25. 


FORTY 





Elther book sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the prices 
annexed. 619 


THE MAGIC 


Coffee-Pot, Tea-Pot and Urn. 








A.—Thumb-piece connecting with valve B. 


B.—Valve, connecting the spout either with the Tea or Coffee, 
or with the Hot Water ; regulated by thumb-piece A. 


No family should be without these most useful articles! Their 
utility in restaurants is beyond question'! In hotels they wilt 
be found invaluable!!! They need but to be seen to be appre- 
cisted, and an article possessing so much merit must soon come 
into genera! use. All the advantages secured in former lmprove- 
ments are combined in the construction of the 

MAGIC TEA AND COFFEE-POTS, 
while they possess other advantages that cannot be claimed for 
any of the patents hitherto brought before the public 

They are so arranged that the contents of the inner vessel 
retains its heat as long as it is needed, its flavor is not injured 
by ‘‘steeping” or “ drawing,” and the aroma of Tea or Coffee is 
preserved. 

This valuable improvement adds but little to their expense. 
They are all made under our own supervision and in the most 
perfect manner. A liberal discount will be made to dealers. 

&. F. SNIFFEN & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 18 Beekman street, New York. 

Fold in Boston by F. A. WALKER & CO., No. 83 Cornhill, 

and by BALLARD & STEARNS, Bromfield street. 619.623 





‘Ladies! Ladies!! 


All concede that the Handsomest and Cheapest Furs ever seea 
are now unpacking at 


THE HUNTER’S DEPOT. 


Low rent enables their agent to offer their Furs lower thaa 
other houses, coming direet from first hands. None but the 
Richest Fars for sale at the Great Western and Northern Fur 
Company's Depot, No. 9 Bowery, Sales-Rooms up-stairs, 

€1%f DRAKE, Manager. 


J. G. REITHER’S 
Cabizet and Upholstery Warehouse, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


(N.B.— Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Yoars for T. 
BROOKS.) 

At this Establishment, the oidest in the city, having manu- 
factured for over Sixteen Years, may be found one of the flecst 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most cesirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
York 

Also, a large lot cf Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornioes, 
Shades, etc., etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks ts my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfally solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfacticn. J. G, REITHER, 








HE OPERATIC BOUQUET.—A COLLECTION 
of Quartets, Choruses, and Concerted ieces, from favorite 
Operas, arranged for Choirs, Classes, Societies, and Social 
Getherings. By Fowin Broce. A new book of great merit, 
elegantiy bound in cloth. Price $2, on receipt of which it will 


be mailed, port-paid. To Societies and others, $15 per —- 
i 
MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OW'S KATHAIR 
THE HAIR 
The immense yearly sale of Lyon’s Kathairon proves it to be 
the most popular as well as most excellent preparation for the 
Hairever made, No article has ever been made which has given 
such universal satisfaction. All who have used it proclaim ite 
excellence and its certainty in RESTORING, PRESERVING, 
and BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 
If your Hair is FALLING OUT, 
If it is TURNING GRAY, 
If it is HARSH and STIFF, 
If you are troubled with DANDROUFP, 
If you are troubled with HEADACHE, 
i you wish « FINE HHAD OF SAE 
use LYON’S KATHAIRON, 
Bold by al! dealers thraughout the country for 25 conts pee 
dott! $6)- Ober" 
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Ganily Beading. 
ADAM'S FAREWELL TO BARTH. 

Aqgs have rolled away since, first awaked, 
I gazed astonished over Paradise. 
Since then much have I witnessed, both in Bden, 
And, thence an exile, wandering over lands 
Piimeval, mountains, forests, mighty plains. 
And much too have I suffered,—kee® distress 


= pee of morta! sorrows. 
Mother Barth ! 
thou my only mother art,) how oft 
Thy love has been my solace, when I’ve toiled 
With pain unwonted. Thou hast pleased thy child 
With all the joy of grassy vales, and hills ‘ 
Whitened with flocks, and many-twinkling streams ; 
And nightly has my aching head reposed 
Upon thy bosom. Centuries have fled 
As flies the mist at sunrise. I am bent 
With the strong weight of years. Remorse has torn’ 
My quivering vitals. Sorrow bleached my locks 
Seven hundred years ago,* when my first-born 
Moistened the virgin soil with human blood. 
And she who in the bowers of innocence 
Was my companion, roving through the glades 
With me, when, in the summer days, we sought 
4L¢cool retreat by dripping rock, and fed 
Phe skipping lambkin and the tawny pard, 
And listed to sonorous cataracts : 
Or when, at eventide, the angels sang 
At Eilen’s gate and waved their golden wings 
Along the meadows, joined her voice with mine 
In lofty praise to Him who gave us life ; 
Bhe whose entrancing smiles were to my heart 
Like moonlight on the troubled sea, what time, 
Unmindful of her cares, she ran to meet 
Her partner wending to his,wattled hut, 
Wie daily tasks accomplished : she at length 
Has left me here forsaken. Only thou, 
My dearest mother, hast remained unchanged. 
What are to thee the cycles, who alone 
To my dimmed eyes appear’st as beautifal, 
As glorious in thy grandeur, as in days 
Gone by? The south wind fragrant with thy breath 
Still fans my wrinkled brow ; the solemn swell 
Of harmony from thy majestic streams, 
The sprightly warble of thy vernal choir, 
The ceaseless anthem of thy dark pine groves, 
Still soothe mine ear, and fill my inmost soul 
With secret rapture. 
Yet, unsatisfied, 
Thy wenders I survey ; for thou hast power 
To kindle aspirations loftier far 
Thaw peor mortality can comprehend. 
Gazing on thee, I think of Him whose voice 
*Oreated thee ; whose glance illumes the stars ; 
Whiese finger traced the universe, and wrote 
“Lo! God is love” upon the arch of Heaven. 
He whe hath said that ages are unknown 
Where, through illimitable space, sweeps on 
Tn majesty, for ever and for ever, 
The flaming galaxy’ mysterious train. 


Oft has my spirit deemed itself released 

Prem its gross prison-house of clay, and pierced 
To worlde beyond the sun; oft has it yearned 

Fo soar away and roam, with thought and gaze 
Expansive, through those clustering orbs that crowd 
The endless spaces of eternity. 

At last the hour has come which takes me there. 
Behold my path is lighted by the beams 

That upward glimmer from th’ unrisen star 

Whet in the eons yet to come shal! dawn 

Dpon thy mountain-tops, oh earth, and fill 

Thy vales with peace, and bid my weary sons 
And sorrow-haunted danghters cease from tears. 
And now farewell, a last, a long farewell 

Unto thy mountains pinnacled with ice, 

And to thy oceans hoary in their pride, 

Ané to thy rivers dark with forest glooms, 

And to thy uplands clothed with shadowy woods. 
Mother beloved! for ever fare-thee-well! 


Bpirits of air! ye wing¢d winds arise, 
And with a swell sublime the requiem peal 
Per the first man! and when in after time 
Your voice is heard, tempestuous or subdued, 
My sons shal! say ye mourn o’er Adaim’s grave. 
S.G. W. B. 





AN INCIDENT. 


} a patriarchal rabbit, we eam hardly suppose that the 
tie of bleod is long or profoundly regarded. Separ- 
ated and scattered like the childrem of our first 
parents, they who at different seasons may have fain 
im one burrow, lined with soft hair torn from one 
maternal breast, may meet as strangers in some 
neighbering warren’s ‘‘ }and of Nod,” and there mate, 
is innocent transgression of the statute against con- 
sapguineous marriage. 

The amiable cow gloats with large-eyed love over 
her leggy offspring, and when she sees him borne 
away to execution on the butcher’s rude tambril, 
makes night melancholy with her sorrowful moo,— 
+ yet ere many days are past, forgetfulness descends 
upen ber patient spirit, and she chews her cud in 
peace 


than that of Grimalkin for her young, —yet how in- 
variably lovingest cats and kits exemplify in their 
family relations: what Coleridge calls ‘their little 
short memories.” Nor is the canine race much more 
constant to itself. We read of faithful degs dying on 
the graves of their masters, but who has ever heard 
of Bruno or Maida putting themselves on short diet 
and slewly pining to death for the “ untimely taking 
off’ of their pups? We have heard of Arab and Tar- 
tar horses making haste to follow their slain riders to 
the shades, but never of the noblest Nejid or Ukraine 
} of them all sinking into a decline or going offin “a 
galloping consumption’’ for the loss of his mate. 

Thus does it not seem that the affection of animals 
for man partakes in a measure of the dignity and 
its mortality of its object? 

Certainly it needs no argument to prove that the 
fleeting nature of their attachment to their kind is 
ene of the wisest and most beneficent provisions of 
Previdence. What a world of suffering it saves for 
the whole subjected animal kingdom. Were it other- 
wise, every household puss weuld be a feline Rachel— 
every farm-yard would be a scene of desolatiun and 
grieving—every stable and dog-kennel a house of 
meurning—and many a bird-cage swinging in the 
summer air would send forth the cries of orphans and 
the lamentations of widows. 

In view of their ‘manifest destiny,” does it not 
seem that it would have been well had the sad chil- 
dren of Ethiopia been gifted with a like convenient 
faculty of “ shuffling off the mortal coil” of natural 
obligations and affections—a like happy obliviousness 
of the heart? Was here an oversight in Providence ? 
—vr was the mercy purposely withheld, lest the edge 
sheuld be taken from the curse of Ham? Profownd 
moral questions these, which I humbly submit to my 
superiors in wisdom and grace. 
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PRAVERLESS PRAYERS. 


BY ERKV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
| 


Prayer is one of the simplest things in the world, 
and yet one of the deepest of mysteries. In its mo- 
tive and in its method it is perfectly simple ; the talk 

| ef a child to its father could not be more so. In its 
prevailing power with Jehovah, and its unity with 
ihe great doctrine of his fixed decrees, it is to us @ 
| profound mystery. Such let it remain. It is not 
| given to us to know all mysteries ; but it is permitted 
| ws and it is commanded us to “ pray without ceasing.” 
| Whatis prayer? Is it the rehearsal on the bended 
| knee of a set form of solemn words, learned by rote 
| from the Bible, from a liturgy, or from the traditions 
| of the elders? Many see.a so to regard it. To them 
} it is no higher, no deeper, no holier thing than that. Mil- 
lions of so-called prayers have risen no loftier in 
| character or meaning; and however devout or ele- 
; gant in language, they cannot but be regarded as 
| praverless prayers. For true prayer is—an earnest 
| soul’s direct converse with its God. Many other 
| definitions might be given. This one answers our 
! purpose now—the direct and earnest converse of a 
| soul with God. By it a poor, guilty soul confesses its 
| sins; by it a needy soul makes known its wants; 
| through it a devout, God-loving soul pours forth its 


| adoration, and by means of it infinite blessings are 


brought down from heaven. The characteristics of 
the best prayer would be reverence—directness—sin- 


| ceri/y—faith—and expectation of an answer through | 


» Vide Josephus | Jesus Christ. 


The lack of any one of these vitiates 
| our petitions, and goes far toward making them pray- 


| erlese. | 
Let us offer a word or two on the characteristics of 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD ; faith and directness of meaning. 


1. Faith is vital to every true prayer. It is the 


Boring one of my morning rides, a week or two | very child of a believing spirit. We must draw nigh 


ago, I was amused, or rather, I will own, touched, by 
a little rural incident. A fine two-year old colt male 
her escape from a form-yard, and went madly gallup- 


to God, fully persuaded that we are asking for the 


right thimg, that we are asking at the right place, that | 


| we are asking with the right spirit; and there must 


her freedom, and bent upon making the most of it— | the windows of heaven open above our heads. Not only 


evidently bound on an equine ‘‘ bender”’ of indefinite 


scope and duration. But suddenly catching sight of 


a somewhat melancholy looking old bay, plowing in | 


single harness on the hillside near the roui, she 
paused in mid career, wheeled, and dashed up on to 
a high,rocky bank. There, with arched neck, dilated 


; | 
nostrils, tail erect and waving like a signal, she | 


saluted with a shrill, joyous neigh the elderly bay, 
who responded with a 


mild, motherly whining. | 
Then it became at once apparemt that an incursioa 
into the field was meditated,—a farmer rushed to the 


fence to prevent the threatened leap, and then began | 


I checked my horse, and watched it with eager in 
terest. Again and again the colt reared herself for 
the leap—now at one point, now et another—again 
and again was she driven back by the farmer’s shouts 
and blows. Sometimes she made a feint of abandon- 


| 


| maust we believe in God, but believe also ia prayer. Not 


| only that it is a good thing, but the on/y thing for our | 


| emergency. 


our own best exertions too,) then a truce to all wor- 
| rying anxieties es to the result. 


disposal of his petitions. 
child, and when I have laid the darling in the arms of 


that he w// answer me. If not by restoring the dear 


sufferer to health, then by restoring my soul to a | 


better spiritual health by taking her away from me. 
At any rate, my faith must be strong enough to be- 
Jieve that God will so answer me as to please himself 


‘ 
an animated contest, which lasted several minutes. Christ with beseeching prayer, I have the assurance | 
| 
| 
' 
| 


ing the enterprise altegether—out only to retarn | and to prefit my own soul, or else I have but offered 


speedily and more gallantly to the attack. At length, 


a poor apology for prayer. True faith takes God at 


when the blows were falling heaviest on bead and | his word. True faithreckons on answers to prayer 


neck, and barbarous oaths were 
shouts, there came again that mild, motherly whining, 


and the daring trespasser, fathering ap all her ener- 
gies, strong in young blood and filly-al piety, made | 


one grand, successful vault over the highest portion 
of the fence, and with a few quick bounds was at the 


side of her dam. Rubbing her pretty head against , 


exult in the success of her bold, yet virtuous under- 
taking—and the two seemed to exchange glad and 
loving greetings. . 


would have gone to any mother’s heart. It was al- 
most human in its joy, pride, and placid content. 

As I rode away, the thought struck me sadly that 
after a year or two of separation, this devoted pair 
might pass each other on the road without so much 
as a tip of an ear by way of recognition. 

The transitory character of animal affection is a 
singularly suggestive fact, on which I have often spec- 
ulated. Not the avgust mistress of Buckingham Pal- 
Mme herself, in the mitist of her young Guelphs, is more 
exemplary in her maternal relations than her neigh- 
bor of the Zoological Gardens, the captive Bengal 
lioness, watching with fiercely loving, vigilant eyes 
over her tawny offspring ;—nor can the motherly 
Majesty of England regard with more fond and doting 
pride that very interesting young gentleman, the in- 
heritor of her regal honors, than her leonine sister 
exhibits toward the first-born and sturdiest of her 
whelps—bcholding his wild gambols with indulgent 
eomplaisance, bending her great sullen head to regard 
and caress him. Yet, if instead of suffering this 
scion of a race of jungle-roonarchs to tarry at Regent’s 
Park till his mane be grown, his keepers should re- 
meve him, for a tour of premature lionization in for- 
eign parte—thongh his bereaved mamma might send 

ferth at parting a roar of rage and grief, that would 
be answered by all the tigers, leopards, and hyenas of 
that terrible colony, it is doubtful whether, the grand 
tour over, she would welcome his return with jubilant 
wags of a constant tail, long dejected, or with one 

eager, waiting glance recognize the “ true prince.” 
The doe stands at bay, to protect her fawn, with 
fleree, unnatural courage, her soft, melancholy eyes 
blauing with anger, or dropping great tears of agony, 
“ should both escape, by the time the fawn be full 
* heroic mother will searcely be able to 
“be toss of his antlers from that of those 

vay young buck of the forest. 

multitudigous members of the family 01 


added to angry 


as a fixed object of expectation, just as surely as the 
| seed-scattering husbandman reckons on the May 
rains and the July sunshine. Have you done your 
own utmost, my brother? Have you prayed your 
| utmost? Then bid adieu to anxiety. Sit down, and 
" eat your bread in peace. Lay your head at night on 


| your brow, or one thorn under your pillow. Wait on 


| God. Keep waiting. Don'tbe uneasy. You will find | 
The expression in the face of the senior mare | 


your answer coming all in good time ; and God’s time 
| is always the best time. “Faith,” as the great Dr. 
| Mason used to say in his broad Scotch style, “ is joost 

the delightful recoombency of the soul on the bosom of 
| the Redeemer.” 

2. Is this the way you pray? Or is your uttered 
liurgy at the throne of grace a faithless mummery of 
words, not merely with no expectation of an answer, 

but really without anything to be answered? This 

| is possible. I fear that more than half the smvothly- 
worded “ addresses at the mercy-seat” (that is the 

| very word for them, addresses) have no definite o- 

| ject, no aim, no purpose. They embody no felt waat. 
They express no genuine desire. However elegant, 
however Scriptural in phraseology, however orthodox, 
they are really prayeriess prayers. 

To test ourselves as to this point of directness of 

| Meaning, let us habitually ask our hearts when we 

arise from our knees, * What have we been asking 
| for? Anything? Was there any clearly understood 
desire in our mind which we took to the throne of 
grace, and laid it there?” Por what is a petition but 
the asking for some appreciated, desired, and needed 
thing ? In all our intercourse with our fellow-men 
we never practice the prepesterous farce that we so 
often play off upon God. When we enter a neighbor's 
house to borrow a certain article, we have no diff. 
culty in making our neighbor comprehend just what 
we are after. The merchant does not enter the bank 
until he has a definite idea of the amount he wishes 
to raise upon his note, and he makes the officers 

understand the precise sum he requires. If oar child 
is dying, we know just where to go for a physician— 
Just what to tell him ; and we do not leave him until 
we ascertain whether he is coming. Here is pre- 
cision, and also pertinacity of purpose. Faith in the 
physician and his remedies sends us to his house ; 
and our directness ef purpose leaves him in no doubt 
ns to our errand. Now in every rightly-eonceived 
and rightly-presented petition te the Heavenly King 








What fondness can be more intense and absorbing’ 





| ing us byits beauty and refreshing us by its fragrance 


| to come and glory to be revealed. 





| admire. 


‘ . : ; | saved by hope. 
ing down the road before me, evidently exulting in | ¥° plead the promises again and again and again, till | 


And when we have sought a longed-for | 
t Pa . 
| object from our Heavenly Father, (using al! the while | 


Faith never worries. | 
| Selfishness does ; so does unbelief. But he that trusts | 
God and uses all human agencies to secure the result | to school like Lucy! 
he aims at, has no right to borrow trouble as to God's | 
When I have done the ut- | 


most that skill and patient love can do for my sick | 





your pillow, and go to sleep as a tired child falls | 
the arched maternal neck, she seemed quietly to | asleep on the breast that heaves in the undulations of | 
| love. You have no business to put one wrinkle in | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


there will be the same confidence to lead ue to his 
presence, and the eame definite utterance of the 
heart’s desire when we have come there. Spurgeon 
bas pithily said in a late discourse, “ Did we ask an 
audience at Her Majesty’s court, we should be ex- 
peeted to reply to the question, ‘ What do you wish to 
see her fer? We should not think of entering. the 
presence of royalty, and then conjuring up some peti- 
tion after we came there. Imagine an archer bending 
his bow, and not knowing where the mark is. Would 
he be likely to have success? Oonceive a ship sent 
on a voyage of discovery without the captain having 
any idea of what he is looking for! Would you ex- 
pect him to come back heavily laden with discoveries 
of science or treasures of gokd? In every earthly 
thing men have plans. We do not go to work com- 
monly till we know what we design to make. How 
is it that we can go to God without knowing what 
we design to have?” If prayer only had a clearly 
defined, deeply felt object te plead for, it never would 
be a dull drudgery or a painful penance. We would 
say to ourselves—how shall we best bring our burden 
of desire before our Heavenly Father? Oh that we 
knew what argument to plead with him! Oh that 
we might come near enough to touch the hem of 
Christ’s garment; then would we entreat him to make 
intercession for us at the court of heaven. Then 
would we pray as sick Hezekiah prayed for health, as 
blind Bartimeus cried out for recovery of sight, as 
the heart-wrung Jairus besought Christ’s interposition 
for his dying daughter, as the conscience-smitten 
publican begged for mercy to him a sinner. And 
there are two or three things we would not do. We 
would never be driven to the miserable shift of re- 
calling and repeating the stereotyped phrases of devo- 
tion in order to get through the prescribed amount of 
enforced prayer at the family altar, or in the social 
meeting. We would not so often be guilty of solema 
falsehoods told in pious language to the truth-loving 
God. We should not so often starve our souls, or 
insult our heavenly Father. We should not so often 
be guilty of utteriog—what we have all uttered quite 
too often already—the hollow mockery of prayerless 
prayers. Zz i @. 





BUD AND BLOOM, 


I sost now saw on the same stalk an open rose 
surrounded with a thick cluster of undeveloped bads, 
some of them very small, and closely shat, others 
full formed, a few just ready to burst into bloom, 
here and there one disclosing through the still shut 
calyx the scarlet fringes of the future rose. 

Such are the promises of God. Here and there one 
full blown into the flower of present fruition, delight- 


most of them still unfulfilled, wrapped closely up in 
the secrecy of the future, though seme of these al- 
ready reveal glimpses and give furetastes of biessings 


Let us rejoice thankfully in those which are already 
fulfilled. On this stalk I see but one full-blown rose. 





But if we should declare and speak of the gifts of God | 


already bestowed, the prayers already answered, the 
promises already accomplished, they are ‘‘ more than 
can be numbered.” 


their multitude and béauty. Enjoy the present with 
a grateful heart, and expect the future with joyful 
hope. 


bloomed into fulfillment, we must not be impatient. 


Would you tear asunder that delicate bud in order to | 


hasten its fruition ? 
whole flower. 
develop the flower from it. 
prayer and hope, and you shall see in due time and 
order every bud become a beauteous and fragrant 
rose. 

The bud has a beauty of its own. 
ning form, its vivid green, its delicate yet tough tex- 
ture, the neat taper of those long sepals which 


You would then destroy the 


enwrap by their infoliations around and above the | 


flower within, while the secret processes of nature 
are painting and perfecting it, and fitting it to be | 
spread out to air and sight. There is there much to | 
But you must leave the process of exfolia- 
tion to go on undisturbed. The force of nature and | 


| the expansion of the life within, will in due time 


loosen those closely tied ligaments, and the flower 
unfold itself into full form and beauty. 

The bud—the gemma clausum—is an emblem of 
promise unfulfilled, prayer unanswered, hope unreal- 
ized. Much of the beauty of Providence and of the | 
Bible is seen as yet in these undeveloped buds of | 
future blessing and glory. Even these are beautiful. 
The promises are exceeding great and precious. We 
may celight in them as much as we will. We are 
We may look for the leaves which 
already peer through the gradually opening perianth 
of some of them. But for the times and the seasons 
of their full realization, the Father hath reserved 
them in his own power. That divine order of mani- 
festation we must wait for in the fervor of prayer 
and “the patience of hope.” 





KITTY. 


“Oh dear!” said Kitty Brown, “I wish I could go | 
I am so tired staying at home | 
all day with nobody but the cat te play with ; and 
then I hate to say the letters to mother. I know 
it would be nice to go to school and read in a class!”’ 

Soe Kitty pouted and looked quite miserable. 

By-and-by when she was tired of pouting she came 
along to her play-house, and saw the doll’s tea-table | 
standing in the middle of the play-house parlor. 

“ Why, Geraldine!” said she, taking up the black | 
doll she played was the servant; “how careless of | 
you to leave the tea-tabie standing all night! I shall 
have to send you away without a ‘character,’ I shall, 
truly.” 

Then she began to talk in another tone, pretending 
to be Geraldine, and to say what a headache she had, 
and how she broke her arm and was threatened with | 
whooping-cough and typhoid fever, so she could not | 
work. i 

By this time Kitty had forgotten she was not the 
happiest little girl in the world, and she was so en- | 
gaged with her pumerous family of dolls, that for an | 
hour she never remembered it once. Then she was 
tired of playing, and so she began to fret again and 
wish she could go to school. | 

It is always easy to find some trouble to think | 
about if one tries, and day after day, and week after 
week, and month after month, Kitty kept herself dis- 
contented about the matter of going to school, when 
she was not too busy at play to think of it. 

At last a long, long year had gone by, and the blue 
violets and trailing arbutus had come again by the | 
brook, and by this time Kitty bad grown older and 
stronger, so her mother sent her to school with her 
cousin Lucy. 


happy, but she carried the same little uneasy heart 
along, and so she still had a trouble. 

It was so dull to have to read in a primer all the 
time, and sit on the low seats. Oh, dear! 
could only sit by the window where Lucy did, and 
read in the Third Reader! And how she wished she 
didn’t have to wear high-necked aprons and to have 
her hair shingled ! 

So she sighed and looked abused every time she 
thought of any of these things that she imagined kept 
her from being one of “ the great girls.” 

One day her father said toa gentleman who was 
visiting him, “This is my baby,” as he introduced 
Kiity. She did not showa very pleasant face as 
he came up to shake hands ; and as soon as the gen- 
tleman stopped speaking with her, she ran into her 
bedroom and locked the door, then flew around there 
as_though she had the jumping toothache. 

“Oh, what made father say so! I don’t want that 
hateful man to know I am the youngest. I wish he 
thought I had ten brothers and sisters smaller than I 
am! Iwish he never had come here!” Then she 
began to cry, and when the dinner-bell rang she had 
such red eyes she was not fit to come to the table. 

Now I am afraid you think my little Kitty is a bad 
child, and that you should not love her at all, but you 
are wrong. 

She is always willing to hold her aunt’s silk and 
thread her grandmother’s needle ; she will run er- 
rands without looking crese at ali, even though she 


Count them if you can, and you | 
will find yeur grateful soul sweetly bewildered in | 


He who created the bud can alone | 
Wait on the Lord ina | 


Look at its eun- | 





is doing something she docen’t like to leave, and she 
is just the best nurse fer her mether, wher she has & 
headache, you ever saw. 

Yes, Kitty is a dear little girl, and you could net 
help loving her in spite of this sad fault. 

She asks God every day to forgive everything she 
dees that is wrong, and to help her to be like the 
patient, holy Christ, 

But I suppose she never has thought that God 
eares fer such little things, and that fretting about 
what we cannot help is finding fault with him. 8o 
she bas not learned to try to stop thinking about 
anything that dees not please her, and thinking of 
any trouble only makes it the harder to bear, you 
know. 

The violets have come and gone so many times 
that Kitty is old enough to sit in the back seat at 
school, to wear short aprons, and to have her hair 
braided, besides reading in the first class at last. Do 
you suppose she is contented now? Ohno! of course 
not! She thinks she should be, though, if she could 
wear a large Cameo pin, and board at the hotelas her 
aunt Kate does. 

Oh Kitty! Kitty! You never will be happy till you 
can say this lesson which God has put for you and 
for us all, “ For I have learned whatsoever things J 
have, therewith to be content.” 


Greenfield, Mass. Fraxces Les. 





THE POOR HUNCHBACK. 


Atmos? every hour in the crowded walks of a great 
city, the observing may learn some lesson of patience 
and piety from the poer and wretched. There passed 
upon the sidewalk, alone, a poor hunchback ; his face 
looked old, and marked by the wear and tear of time’s 
heavy sorrows; otherwise he appeared a child of 
tender years. He walked slow and sad, and started 
with affright as he met a number of rough, coarse, and 
brutal boys. One hung his hat upon the bunch upon 
his back, and the others laughed. He turned, and 
with a look that might have clouded the visage of the 
Man of Sorrows, looked at them with his large, earn- 
est, tearful eyes, and told them in a few sad words 
the story of his great misfortune, his sufferings and 
pains, and how the accident occurred in his childhood. 
Their hearts were won, their sympathies gained, and 
they gathered around him, each with a tender in- 
quiry and a pitying word, and then passed on better 
boys—taught this first, last great lesson of a Savior’s 
love from the lips of one of his little ones, “ Pity the 
poor.” Trora. 


“* DOMINE, QUO VADIS!” 





Propanty most of our readers have heard of the 
tittle church of “ Domine, Quo Vadis?” near Rome, 
and the legend connected with the spot upon which 
itis built. After the burning of the Imperial City, so 
runs the story, Nero sought to fasten upon the Chris- 
tians the accusation of having caused the conflagra- 
tion. Hence arose the first of those terrible persecu- 
tions which destroyed the lives of so many of the 
early confessors of our holy faith. The Christian con- 
verts at Rome besovught Peter not to expose his life, 


| which appeared to’them to be necessary to the pros- 


perity, if not the very existence, of the then infant 
Church. After much persuasion, the Apostle con- 
sented to flee from the scene of persecution. But 
while hurrying along his Appian Way, and before he 
had gone more than.a mile or two from the city gates, 


| he was met by a vision of our Savior, crowned with 
| thorns, and bearing his cross toward the place from 
With regard to those promises which have not yet ; 


which be himeelf had just fled. Filled with wonder 
at this unexpected sight, Peter exclaimed, ‘‘ Domine, 
quo vadis?” “ Lord, whither goest thou?” To 
which the Lord, directing toward him a look of 
mingled grief and pity, replied, ‘I go to Rome to be 
crucified a second time.’ The vision then vanished ; 
but Peter returned to the city, to suffer and die in 
the cause of the Master whem he had almost denied 
a second time. The following poetical version of this 
beautiful and not uninstructive legend, we find in the 
August number of Blackwood’s Magazine : 


There stands in the old Appian Way, 
Two miles without the Roman wall, 
A little ancient church, and gray ; 
Long may it molder not, nor fall ! 
There hangs a legend on the name, 
One reverential thought may claim. 


‘Tis written of that fiery time, 
When all the angered evil powers 
Leagued against Christ for wrath and crime, 
How Peter left the accursed towers, 
Passing from out the guilty street, 
And shoek the red dust from his feet. 


Sole pilgrim else in that lone road, 
Suddenly he was ’ware of One 
Who toiled beneath a weary load, 
Bareheaded in the beating sun, 
Pale with long watches and forespent 
With harm and evil accident. 


Under a cross his weak limbs bow ; 
8carcely his sinking strength avails ; 
A crown of thorns is on his brow, 
And in his hands the print of nails. 
So friendless and alene in shame, 
One like the Man of Sorrows came. 


Read in her eyes who gave thee birth, 
That loving, tender, sad rebuke ; 
Then learn no mother on this earth, 
How dear soever, shaped a look 
Bo sweet, so sad, so pure as now 
Came from beneath that holy brow. 


And deeply Peter’s heart it pierced : 
Once had he seen that look before ; 
And even now, as at the first, 
It touched, it smote him to the core. 
Bowing his head, no word save three 
He spoke: “Quo vadis Domine ?” 


Then, as he looked up from the ground, 
His Savior made him answer due : 

“My son, to Rome I go thorn-crowned, 
There to be crucified anew, 

Since he to whom I gave my sheep 

Leaves them for other men to keep.” 


Then the saint’s eyes grew dim with tears 
He knelt his Master’s feet to kiss : 

* I vexed my heart with faithless fears, 
Pardon thy servant, Lord, for this.”’ 

Then rising up—but none was there— 

No voice, no sound, in earth or air— 


Straightway his footsteps he retraced, 
As one who hath a work to do; 

Back through the gates he passed with haste, 
Silent, alone, and full in view, 

And lay forsaken, save of One, 

In dungeon deep, ere set of sun. 


Then he, who once, apart from ill, 
Nor taught the depth of human tears, 
Guided himself and walked at will, 
As one rejoicing in his years, 
Girded of others, scorned and slain, 
Passed heavenward, through the gates af pain 


If any bear a heart within, 

Weil may these walls be more than stone, 
And breathe of peace and pardoned sin 

To him whe grievesh all alone. 
Return, faint heart, and strive thy strife ; 
Fight, conquer, grasp the crown of life. 





THE MONGOLIAN BOY. 


publications of the London Religious Tract Society : 
Years passed away among the M Tartars, and 


| no one came to the missionaries to inquire what he should 
Now, I suppose you will think she must be very | 


do to be saved. A length a youth named Bardo came and 
sat down in a mission-schoo!]. He was ignorant of the 
letters of the alphabet, but he soon got on, and in a short 


| time could read and write very nicely, and also had com- 
| mitted tomemory a catechism, and many passages of the 
Scriptures. He then gave up the worship of his gods, and 
If she 


told the children of the family with whom he lived that he 
now believed there was only one God, and one Savior, 
Jesus Christ. 

From this time he felt more of his state as a sinner, 
and was often seen to retire that he might pray in secret. 
He began also to hope that he had found mercy through the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who died to save sinners. When mix- 
ing with his own people, he told them what he felt, and 
invited them to come and bear the Gospel for themselves, 
for that if they died trusting In gods could not save 
them, they would perish for ever. 

The Taztars place their idols on a table oppostte the 
doors of their tents, and eve as he onters is ox- 

cted to bow before them. n they saw that Bardo 

id not bow as he , they Ul-used him, and tried to 
force him to wee their gods ; but finding they could 
not prevail, they turned him out of their tents. One da 
a lama or priest beat him severely on the heed, which 
brought on violent pains and a fever. The fever continued 
for several weeks, and he all 
was brought very low. 
began to talk of using 
save his lite, but he would 
his friends to comhn to 
also placed upon wall, 
of their that he 
to the 
al - 
the sinful folly of his friends. 

On the morning of the day on which he died, he was 
oy “Shouki yeu die now, whither would your 

“To heaven.” 

“ Whe will receive it there ?”’ 

“ Ged ” 

“@n what Savior de you put yeur trast for salvation?” 





a e- 





———— 


WE) hermes ote 


[Ocr. 11, 1866. : 


=e 





f, be este, “On Jesus Christ.” 


learn about that Bavier, would beeome 
“y should have lived im sin, and gone to hel! when I 
” 
ie auld hoemeneeh ated te die; yet he would rather 
live, if it were — wil), that he might honor and take 
ea became softer, and like falling into a 
ntle slumber, be fell asleep in Jesus. Thus died the 
st convert among the Mongolian Tartars—one who may 
be eaid to have fallen a martyr; for there fs little doubt 
that the blows of the Jama were the chief cause of his 
death. His echool-fellows carried his body to the grave, 
and there it reste until Christ shall call it te eternal in 
the resurrection “ 





DEAD, YET LIVING. 


Tue cedaris most useful when dead. It ts the 
most productive when its place knows it no more. 
There is no timber like it. Firm in the ggain and ca- 
pable of the finest polish, the tooth of no insect will 
touch it, and time itself can hardly destroy it. Dif- 
fusing a perpetual fragrance through the chambers 
which it ceils, the worm will not corrode the book 
which it protects, nor the moth eorrupt the garment 
which it guards,—al! but immortal itseif, it transfuses 
its amaranthine qualities to the objects around it. 
Every Christian is useful in his life, but the goodly 
eedars are the most useful afterward. Luther is dead, 
but the Reformation lives. Calvin is dead, but his 
vindication of God’s free and sovereign grace will 
never die. Knox, Melville, and Henderson are dead, 
but Scotland still retains a Sabbath and a Christian 
peasantry, a Bible in every house, and a school ia 
every parish. Bunyan is dead, but his bright spirit 
still wakes the earth in its “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Baxter is dead, but souls are still quickened by the 
“ Saint’s Rest.” Cowper is dead, but the “ golden 
apples” are still as fresh as when newly gathered in 
the “silver basket” of the Olney Hymns. Eliot is 
dead, but the missionary enterprise is young. Henry 
Martyn is dead, but who can count the apostolic 
spirits who, phenix-like, have started from his funeral 
pile? Howard is dead, but modern philanthropy is 
only commencing its career. Raikes is dead, but the 
Sabbath-schoels go on.— Rev. James Hamilton. 





THE INDIAN’S CONSECRATION. 

“ T unpEerstanD,” said John Sunday, the converted 
Indian chief, to a congregation which he was called 
to address at Plymouth, England, in the year 1837, 
“that many of you are disappointed because I have 
not brought my Indian dress with me. Perhaps if 
I had it on, you would be afraid of me. Do you wish 
to know how I dressed when I was a pagan Indian ? 
I will tell you. 
I stuck feathers in my hair. 
leggings. I had silver ornaments on my breast, a 
rifle on my shoulder, a tomahawk and scalping-knife 
in my belt. That was my dress then. Now do you 
wish to know why I wear it no longer? You will 
find the cause in 2 Cor. v.17: ‘ Therefore if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away, behold all things are become new.’ 
When I became a Christian, feathers and paint‘ passed 
away.’ I gavé my silver ornaments to the mission 
cause. Scalping-knife ‘done away.’ That's my 
tomahawk now,” said he, holding up at the same time 


a copy of the ten commandments in the Ojibwa lan- | 
Behold,” he ex- | 
claimed, in a manner in which simplicity and dignity | 
of character were combined, “ behold all things are | 


guage. ‘ Blanket ‘done away.’ 


become new!” 


A COUNTRYMAN AND AN INFIDEL. 

Co..ixs, the free-thinker, met a plain countryman 
going to church. He asked him where he was going. 

**To church, sir.” 

“ What to do there ?”’ 

“To worsbip God.” 

“Pray, tell whether your God is a great God, or a 
litile God ?” 

* He is both, sir.” 

“ How can he be both?” 





“ He is so great, sir, that the heavens cannot con- 
tain him; and so little that he can dwell in my | 


heart.” 


Collins declared that this simple answer from the 
countryman had more effect upon his mind than all | 
the volumes which learned doctors had written against | 

him. 





A Werpprxé at a Deatrn-Bep.—Mr. R. G. Denning | 


of Harrisburg, who was injured on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad last Thursday, died the same night. The 
Harrisburg Telegraph says : 

“The deceased had for some time been betrothed to an 
estimable young lady of this city, Miss Gray, and both 
looked forward to a speedy and happy union. When it 
was ascertained that Mr, Denning could not possibly sur- 


| vive, at the mutual request of him and his betrothed, and | 


with the consent of the parents of both, they were mar- 
ried, Rev. Mr. Carson performing the solemn and impress- 


ive ceremony, by the bedside of the dying man. The 


bridegroom passed from the altar to the tomb, and the de- 
voted bride of an hour changed her wedding garments for 
the habiliments of mourning.”’ 








Az experienced Nurse and Female Physician, prosents te tiv 
attention of mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening th | 


games, reducing all infla 
ic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWSBLS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, ané 
Relief and Health te your Infants. 


We have put up and sold this article for ever ten years, ame 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, wha 
able to say of any 
NEVER HAS Pi 
SINGLE IN 
SOOTHING FECT A OURE 
SYRUP. Never did we 
2 of dissatisfaction by 
any one who used it. ©n the contrary, all are delighted with ite 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of ite magica! 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “ WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after Tsnx 
OUR REPUTATION FOR T 
HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance wlere the infan‘ 
is suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found ix 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the 5 te administered 
It will almost imetantly relieve GRIP 
AND WIND COLIC. 
None genuine unicss the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS 
"fu by 7 on the outside wrapper. 


mmation—will allay ALL PALIN an 





MES. 
WINSLOW'S 











ears’ experience, AND PLEDGE 


by Dro ts throughout the world, 
35 cull gar bottle. 


BNION DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 
429 CANAL STREET, CORNER OF VARICK 


578-029 





street. Open daily from 10 to 2, and from 5to7 P.M. | 


Deposits from 10 cents to $5,000 received. Six per cent. interest 
aliowed on sums of $500 and under, and five per cent. on larger 
sums, 
Sums deposited onor before October 20th, draw interest from 
Ist 


$323,465 22 have béen received from 4,119 depositors in six- | 


teen months. 
Ten cents a day, with interest, in ten and a half years amounts 
Non 4. ¥ Bond and Mortg 
oney to loan on Bond an e. 
d ma NAUG 


HWOUT, Pres. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Sec. 617-640 





Something Worth Knowing. | 


How to make good and wholesome bread, biscuit, and cake | 


with the least possible trouble and expense. Those who have 
tried it say that nothing will do it so effectually as the use of 
Jamzs Pxiz’s Dieretic Satenarvs, whieh is perfectly free from 
all impurities, and bas double the strength of the common 
article. Beware of packages in red papers, and imitation 
trade-marks. None are genuine uniess the name of Jamns 


| Prim is found on them. Depot, No. 345 Washington street, 
Tux following narrative is frem one of the recent | 
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Something New. 





D. B. BE LAND & CO.’S CHEMICAL SALERATUS | 
is the very best article of Saleratus now in use. It cannotbe | 


excelled for purity and excellence. This Saleratus is refined by 
an entirely new process, in use in this country only at the 
“Farrpont Cuzwicat Worxs,” Fairport, Monree oo.,N.Y. By 
this process all impurities are removed. This Saleratus ts 


healthful. It will produce more and better bread thanany other | 
Saleratus. It will all Gissolve, and, owing to its purity and 
superior raising properties, is becoming very popular. This | 


Saleratus is a great deal better than Soda. Its freedom from 
impurities, and consequently ite perfect healthfulness, should 
secure its admission Into the kitchen of every iatelligent house- 
Wife. Sold by the grocers and dealers everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and for sale at wholesale at the “ Fairport Chemical 


eo by D. B, DE LAND & CO., Fairport, Monroe co., N. ¥. 





B15. BELLS. BELLS 
MENEELY’S WEST TROY (N. Y.) FOUNDERY, 
Bistablished in 1826. 





My face was covered with red paint. | 
I wore a blanket and | 


FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE | 


@ IN THE BOWELS | 


. | AND. 


J.B. Stafford’s Olive Tar. 


When Olive Tar ts Inhaled, ite healing Bol 
samic Odors sre brought in ovntact with the ning 
membranes of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes and all the Air-Cells of the 

LANES. 
relieving at once any pala or oppression, and healing 
any irritation or inflammation 

When Olive Tar is taken npon sugar it 
forme ap unequaled Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs anid al) Throat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar ts Applied, its Magnetic or 
Concentrated Gurative Powers render it & most speedy 
and efficient 

PAIN ANNIBILATOR, 
80 Cents & Bottle, at 442 Broadway, N. Y., and all 
Druggiste. 


J. R. STAFFORD'S 
Iron and Sulphur Powders 


Are a soluble p' tion of [non and Sou Blon ti- 
cal with that existing in the blood ef a pe heal- 
thy person. Uniting with the cigested food, 
They Revitalize and Purif, the Blood. 
They Impart Knergy to the Nervous System, 
They Invigorate the Liver. 
a garter or the Body 
T Regulate ‘retious © . 
are eSpeciic for all Female Weaknesses, 
Pascz, Ose Dowan A Packaas, 
At 442 Broadway, New York, and by all Draggists. 





A Pawrpntzr cowrainmne TESTIMONIALS FROM THE 
— | and many other wet+known prominent per- 
sons, will be sent to any address, free by maul: . 

Gro. Law, Esq., Fifth avenue. New York. 

Simeon Daarzr, Esq., Banker, New York. 

Tauriow Wen, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

Grex. Durr Garren, Washington, D. C. 

Cou. Samvz. Cour, Hartford, Ct. 

Cor. Cuas. Mar, U. 8. A. 

Rav. Josnva Lzavirr, Ed, Independent, New York. 

Rsv. Epwarp Barient, Ed. Examiner, New York, 

Rev. D. W. Cronx, Agt. Am. Bible Union, N. Y, 

Rev. O. F. A. Spmmsine. Butternuts, N. Y¥. 

Rev. Da. Lzonarp, Exeter, N. H. 

SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 


GUANO. 


We would oall the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have ou hand and for sale at 
40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever 
imported or manufactured in this coantry. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 
OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retail 
by 
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JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor, of Wall at., 
New York 


a 


It bas been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Parmers, and analyzed by the most emi 
cultural Chemists, and fownd to contaix 
circular) a large per-centage of 

BONE PHOSPHATE OF- LIME AND PHOS. 

PHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient 
| te produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially en- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burning 
| the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
| with some other fertilizers ; retaiming 4 great degree of mois 
| ture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and ag 
experience has proved, 


FREE OF 


oent and popular Agri- 


(a8 will be seem by our 


INSECTS. 
For orders in any quentity, (which will be promptly atsended 
to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars ef analysis and 
teste of Farmers, apply as above 


KF R. ROBINSON'S INDEXICAL 
. 


SILVER SOAP. 


A beautiful preparation expressly for cleaning and polishing 
Silver-Plated and Britasnia Wares, Mirrors, Marble, Tin, ete, 
It is much more convenient and effective than any powder, and 
may be used with perfect safety, as it contains nothing that can 
possibly injure the finest plate or jeweiry, or even the nrost deli- 
cate skin—though not designed f It is far saperieg 
| to any other soap for cleaning fine Mouse Paiat, Statuary, Arti- 
ficial Teeth Pilate, etc, 

Many of our largest importers and mannfacturets of silver 
ware have given it their unqualified approval. Read the fel 
lowing 





r toilet use. 


Bosroy, May 2, 1858, 
Mesars. Sarronp & Borpire— 
Guntizmen: After repeated trials of , 
recommend it as the best article we have ever seen for cleaning 
plated and silver ware. It must soon be used by evory family, 
Yours reepectinlly, SHREVE, BROWN & 09 
Bali & @e.) 


ur Silver Soan, we can 


(Late Jones 


PUMICE STONE SOAP. 


This Soap, unrivaled for its erasive properties, scours thé 
| hands, and renders them soft and white. It acts like magic !s 
removing Ink, Pitch, Varnish, Acid, and other Biains, from the 
hands, without the use of oj! or other neutralizing agents, Itis 
equal to the best French poncine in quality, and is sold for heey 
than half the price. 
Manufactured only by the Boston IxpextoaL Soar Oo. 
GE@ W. SAFFORD & CO., Agents, Bostes 
Sold by Dealers generally in New York and elsewhere 
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Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


And Upholstory Warebeuse, 


NOS. 127 AND 129 FUV.TON STRERFP, 





Brooklyn. 


The Subscribers invite attention to their extensive stock of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, —also 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL« 

STERY GOODS, 
of our own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable us to compete with any swailar establishment in New 


York. 
Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 
Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country 


yt 
697-619 JT. BROOKS & CO. 


Thomas Douglass, 


AGENT FOR THE GALE GF 


Douglass Manufacturing Co.'s 
CHISELS, DRAWING-KNIVES, ETC., 
WALES FRENCH’S AUGERS, BITS, HOLLOW AUGETS, 
EAGLE SQUARE CO.’S SQUARRS, ETO., ETO. 
2-623 Wannsovsr, No. 6¢ Reuamar oreaee, ¥. F 








The “ Reception” Racking Chairs 


Are easy in motion, 


. M c 
Gracetul in form, 


STAND ON CASTORS, 


Rock without Rockers, 
Made in anv style defired 


They form an attractive addition 
to the best furnished Parlors. 


Terry & WELLS, 
No. 652 Broadway, N.Y. 


617tf 


EST TROY BELL-FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1626.) 


The Subscribers manufacture and have eor- 
stanily for sale at their old-established Foun¢- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aca 
demies, Factories, Btoam-boats, Locomotives, 
Piantations, etc.; mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with thelr 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
| 


————— 





Mountings, and warranéed in every particular. 
Por information {n regard to —S nshons, 
Mountings, Warrantee, ctc., send for » circular. dreas 
76-627 A. MENEELY’S. SONS, West Tray, N.Y. 
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AND 
Five Minutes 
dissolving one pound of B. T. BAB-7 () 


TO janes oncentrated Soft Soap in one gallon 
Dolling waiter and adding twe gallons aia 
6 water. sy 
1 Bw No Grease is required. “GG 
| Put up in packages to suit orders. 
AND 


70 





' 
| 68 Tuntr Gattons Hanpsome 
SOFT SOAP 


| 
adi \AND 
B. T, BABBITT, 
Ne. 70 WASHINGTON STREET, N. Y. 70 
aa | 





A™ KINDS OF STOCKS, BO 
BOUGHT end SOLD on COMMISSION, 
time, at Brokers’ Board or Private Sale. 
Deposits, and advances made on Securities. 


eee THOMAS DENNY & 0O., 90 Wall sree’ 
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PORTER'S 
NORTON 4 
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50 cents, 
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EMMONS’ MANI 
PAGE'S BLEMEN 
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SMITH & MAR 
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7 le B WORKS 
James Fenimore Cooper, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


F. 0. GC. DARLEY, 
PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
AT $1 50 EACH! 

Full Particulars sent Free te Applicants! 


W. A, TOWNSEND & CO., Pablishers, 
619-621 No. 45 WALKER stranger, New York. 


J. E. Tilton & Oo.,, 
NO. 161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Pablish a List of Approved Religious Books, 
A FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Sunday-echeel Libraries supplied on the pest Terus with our 
own, and adf of the select publications of other houses. 








LIFE’S MORNING ; or, Counsels and Encouragements for the 
Yeouthfat Christi an. ett edtnmehhadans9<>-aen ew+++s 65 cents. 


LIFE’S BVENING ; or, Thoughts oad the ant By the author 
of “ Life’s Morning” 65 cents. 


SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE " CHILDREN ABOUT THE 
PSALMS OF DAVID. By the author of “Sabbath Talks 


OHOUE JORGE”... occ cncece vee ccceccene 0 asenmece ¢ 38 cents. 
SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN ABOUT 
JESUS. By same author..........--esecceeseeree 88 cents 


TALES FROM THE BIBLE. Genesis, First Series. By Rev. 
Ww, M. Tuaren. The great success of this volume will induce 
the author to carry out his plan, and continue these books 
cree the whole Bible Each volume will be complete in 

The whole Soe an eye — for the family 
dath-school . . b eoetinae- ck «sss T5 cents. 


seule AND THE LITTLE KRY, ~ Pieenbed Parents In- 
structed and Comforted.. é . 75 cents. 


CATHARINE, .By eo vee aes ace.» 75 conte 
BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. By the same...... 85 cents. 


These new books by the author of “Our Darling Nellie,” 
making 8 beautiful illustrated library, four in a box, $1 50, or 
gepsrate, 38 cents, as follows : 


OUR DARLING NELLIE, CHRISTMAS STORIES, TALES 
ABOUT OLD TIMES, STORY-TELLING AT THANKSGIVING, 
MARY COVERLY, THE YOUNG DRESS-MAKER, with many 
valuable books in press, 618 619 


NO BOOK 


Of the seasom has in it such an element of unquestioned ex- 
cellemce as the 


OLD RED HOUSE. 


With all the life and power of an “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” it 
is yet fail of the tenderness and Christian simplicity which 
pertains te the highest order of religious narrative. Ne Chris- 
tian parent can introduce this sterling work into his family 
without adding eseentially to the meral forces which should 
have their abiding place in every household. 

Price 80 Cents. 


HENRY 


+e ewww rree 





HOYT, 
619-621 No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, 


A. 8. Barnes & Burr, 
NOS, 6561 & 53 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF 


Standard School-Books. 


TY 





e works are prepared by the best educators in the coun- 
try, and designed with special reference to the thorough Edu- 
cation of the Youth of our land. Great care has been taken to 
exclude sectional or sectarian matter, so that the series is re- 
ded as truly the Nationa, Scnoot Sears. The favor which 
these books have received from all parts of the United States, 
warrants the Publishers in calling upon their friends to exam- 
Ine each of the werks comprising this series, (provided they 
have not already done #0,) with a view of making them their 
Stanparp Text-Booxs. The following is a part of the series : 


THE NATIONAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS AND MATHE- 
MATICS, By Prof. Cuassrs Davigs, LL.D., formerly of the 
United States Military Academy, and now of Columbia Col- 
icge, (The standaro of New York, Baltimore, New Orleans 
Duffalo, Rochester, Milwaukee, and other large cities.) 

TIL NATIONAL SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, By James 
Monverra and Francis MeNatry. (The standard of New 
Orleans, New York, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Newark, Brooklyn, 

aud other cities.) 

THE NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL HISTORIES. By 

vA WittarD and James Monrsita. (Daniel Webster said 
of Mre, Willard’s History of the United States: “‘I keep it 
near me a8 & valuable book of reference, accurate in facts 
and detes.” It Was also highly recommended by Heary 
y, aud many other of our most iliustrious Statesmen and 
iucators,) 
NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL READERS AND 
SPELLERS, By Rronarp G. Parker and Jas. M. Watson. 
commended wherever they are known, as the most beauti- 
and the most practical Readers and Spellers ever pub- 


ed 


¢ 


THY NATIONAL SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Illus- 
By 8S. W.Ciark. Clark’s ‘methodof 
ching this @shert: dry subject makes it one of the most 
teresting studies in the language 
OKFIELD’S FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION. 
W. SMITH'’S ORTHOGRAPHICAL BOOKS, 4 Nos. 
HEND’S LITTLE ORATOR, NATIONAL ORATOR, and 
NTERTAINING DIALOGUES. Prices, 30 cts., 75 cts., and 


73 cts. 
<AMES'’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM, with Additions by 
Boyp. $1. 
DAY’S ART OF RHETORIC. 75 cts, 
BOYD'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 75 cts. 
I’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, 80 cts. 
ARBY’S BOTANY OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 81 50. 
COOKS’ GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, 8 volumes. 
RTER’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. $1. 
TON & POKTER’S FIRST BOOK OF SCIENCE. #1. 
IBORNE’S LECTUR&S ON NATURAL HISTORY, 75 cts 
CK'S GANOT’S PHYSICS. $1. 
KS’ (of Baltimere) SCHOOL TEACHER'S RBEGISTER- 
ents, 
Y'8 SCHOOL TEACHER'S RECORD, 50 cts. 
ORS’ SCHOOL MANUAL OF DEVOTION, 35 cts. 
EMMONS’ MANUAL OF AM. GEOLOGY. $1 25. 
'S BLEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 75 cts. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. $1. 
SMITH & MARTIN'S SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


d with Diagrams. 


30 cts. 


4 


75 cts 


RTLETT'S (of West Point) COLLEGE COURSE OF PHIL- 
PHY. 
CIIURCH'’S (of Weat Point) CALCULUS AND ANALYTICAL 
GCROMETRY, 
URTENAY'S (of Virginia) ELEMENTS OF CALCULUS, 
$2 50 per copy. 


W. G. PECK’S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 81 50 
HANNA'S BIBLE HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. $1. 
R'S COMPLETE SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
IGHT’S MODERN PHILOLOGY. @1 75. 
WOOD'S CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. New Edition. $2. 
PUJON & VAN NORMAN’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK. $1 30. 


And many other valuable works, among which might be men- 
tioned THE SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, in Ten Volames. 
Designed to aid the Teacher in his professionai daties. 


10 cts. 





Piease send to A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, for their 

riptive Catalogue of all their publications, which shall be 
tent free of postage. 613-4teow 

le EARLY PS#YSICAL DEGENERACY OF 

‘ AMERICAN PEOPLE —Just pablished by ¢Da, Sronz, 

Piysician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A Treatise 

On ‘he above g st ject, the cause of Nervoua Debility, Consumption, 

i.e Meraemas, detailing reliable aad scieotific aids and treat- 
nt for cure, It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on 

ton of two three-cent stamps. 

., edress vk. ANDREW STONE, 
y-ician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physi- 
clan for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, "= - Fifth 

_ Street, Troy, N. Y. 3-670 
> ARDEK 7 SUNDAY-SCHOOL i 
- Tenth Thousand, eniarged and improved, 

Jast Published. 
THE SUNDAY-SCROOL WORKER ASSISTED ; or, Teachers’ 
locket Companion. By R. G. Pagpae, A.M. 
Tex Thousand Copies bave been sold in a short time. 
“very Teacher should have a Copy. 
54 pp , 18mo, $6 per 100, 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
Am. 8.-S. Union Depot, 
_ 18 619 No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Catalogue of Music-Books, 


W Ei SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND GRATUIT. 
tously, to any one deeiring it the Catalogue of oar Musical 
Publications, embracing namerous works in the various depart- 
ments, especially collections of Church Music, Juvenile Music- 
Soke, Glee, Anthem, and Chorus-Books, Cantatas, and eolleo- 
“ons of Vocal Music generally. with works in different branches 
a ne Scieuce and Literatare,. 
Publishing, as we do, for all the most popular musical authors 
“f the country, our Catalogue embraces a great variety of the 
“et Works in this department. It has been recently enriched by 
addition of important new books. 
mt MASON BROTHERS, Pablishers, 
v20 Nos. & & 7 Mercer st, New Yorks 








“or eale by 





eS 


g scene mest. 


F. J. Huntington, 


BEEKMAN @TREET, N, Y. 
OGers for Sale the Third Edition of the 


OLIVE-BRANCH, 


By T. J. COOK, T. EB. PERKINS, ead CARLO 
BASSINI. 


“Thank heavea for winter; would that i¢ lasted all the year 
round,” writes an cothusiastio lover of Tux OLivs Baaxou. 
retty good im its way, summer is not 

gorgeous and beautiful d 
ois py aa pm 
come to 


iene fo, the singing's¢ 


an old Cremona quivering = hea 


singing, 
Branch escape your attention ; 3 whe doos so is his own worst 
enemy. 


Price in New York $6 per doten. 
*,* Specimen copies to Choristers and Teachers only for 69c., 
posiage paid, on application to the Publisher. 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, the Publisher begs leave to present 
the well-known and well-tried Books of the lamented 


MR. WOODBURY: 


THE ANTHEM DULCIMER, 
THE CYTHARA, 
THE NEW LUTE OF ZION, 
THE THANKSGIVING, 
THE ANTHE 4 THANKSGIVING, 
THE DAY-SPRING, 


Of which an aggregate of nearly 


Half a Million Copies 


have beer called for within the last few years, and the demand 
for which is still steadily on the increase. 


PRICE IN NEW YORE : 


ANTHEM DULCIMER......... * 4 per doten ; o retail. 
Any of the other books.......... 


*,* Single specimen copies will a sent to ee. and 
Teachers only, postage paid, fer 75 cents, on application te the 
Publisher, ae above. 

_For sak sale e by. Booksellers jers generally. 619 





THE CHILD’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


Scripture Question-Book. 








LESSON 33: 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


Containing forty-five leseons, with ae original, newly-engraved 
CUT. made expressly for and adapted to each lesson. This 
work has been prepared by the able author of the Explanatery 
Question-Book for Aputts, and the Youth’s Scripture Question- 
Book on the New Testament, and marks an era in text-books 
for children, in advance of anything of the kind hitherto pub- 
lished. The beautiful engravings at the head of each chapter 
—the Scripture for tne lesson— the questions and answers care- 
fully written out in parallel columns—and the original hymn 
with which each subject closes, give this book unquestioned 
pre-eminence over all others in the market. By all who have 
seen it, this work is pronounced a gem of excellence, and des- 
tined to a wide and unusualsale. Pastors, Parents, Supecia- 
tendents, and Teachers will find in this 


Child’s Ulustrated Question-Book 


all that can well be desired as a manual of instruction for the 
Sabbath-sohool or the * little ones at home.” 

PRICE 12% CENTS, 
HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


_ 618-619 
‘\ Sees Heewaer 








I shall publish on Saturday; the 16th inst., an original and 
extremely valuable work of 4(0 pages, by Rey. A. UNDER- 
WOOD, entitled 


Millennial Experiences ; 


oR, 
THE WILL: OF GOD KNOWN FROM MOMENT TO 
MOMENT. 


Can we know the Will of God at all times’ is a question of the 
highest conceivable interest to every thinking mind. 

This book is an answer to the inquiry. It is full of Bible illus- 
trations and facts drawn from the experieaces of eminent Chris- 
tian men, and to every renewed heart pantiog to enter upon the 
Higher Christian Life, will prove as cold water to the thirsty, 





HENRY HOYT, 
619-620 No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
NEW MUSIC-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


Mason Brothers, 
NEW YORK. 

THE CECILIA. Acollection of vocal music for Seminaries, 
Institutes, etc. By Sieismonp Lasar. With a new course of 
Progressive Lessons acd Vocal Exercises, prepared for Sa 
work by Dr. Lowell Mason. -nciudiog also a short Cauts 
Exhibitions, etc., entitled, ** The Distribution of Prizes.” 
62% cents. 

Mr. Lasar is Teacher of Masic in the Rutgers Institute, Ferris 
Institute, Institution for the Blind,and other Seminaries in New 
York, and this book has been carefully prepared ag the resuit 
of extensive experience and kuowledge of the wants of teachers 
and pupils. 

THE MUSICAL CASKET. 
voices, from the works of the 





Price 


A Collection, for soprano and alto 

Masters, with new arrangements 
and adaptations ; with a selection of Hymns, Chants, Solfeggtos, 
and Exercises. By Jonatuan C. Woopman, Teacher of Masic ta 
the Packer Collegiate Institute, Public Schools of N. Y. city, etc 
Price 62% cents. 

MASON’S NORMAL SINGER. A Collection of Vocal Masic 
for Ciasses, Schools, an¢ Social Circles, with the Elements of 
Music and Practical Exercises. By Dr. Lowkit Mason. Price 
373¢ cents. 192 pages. 

Music and words have been selected with careful reference te 
their character and isfluence, and se uoited as to make a trulg 
norma) b'ending of sense and sound. The music may be sung 
in one, two, or four parts, and is adapted to both aduit ana 
juvenile classes, 

A copy of cither of the above books will be sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


MASON BROTHERS, Pus.isuers, 
Nos 5 ana 7 Mercer st., N. Y. 


RB» YANT & STKATTONS BOOK-KEEPING. 
Piimary or Common-School Edition. In Press. 
If. High-Schoo! Eciticn ; retail price, $1 75. Now ready. 
1If Counting-Hvuse Editioe. In press. 

Prepared by H_ B. Bavayt, H D. Sraatron, and 8.8. Packaro, 
Principals and Proprietors of the New York City Mercaatisc 
College, Cooper Iostitute, and of the National chain of Mercaa- 
tile Colleges, extending from New York to St. Louis. 

The HIGH-SCHOOL Edition of this progressive work on the 
Science of Accounts is now in the hands of booksellers through 
out the country, and will be foand in all respects a most com- 
plete book. It is got up inthe highest style of the art, printed 
in coiors to represent the peculiarities of business books and 
forms. and is particularly addressed to the wants of teachers 
and pupil's. 

The departments of business represented, and the essential 
forme illustrated, are various and ample, and the eatire theory 
of Accounts is presented in a manner so thoroughly philosophi 
csl and progressive, that the book becomes attractive, even to 
the uninitiated. 

Specimens and i supplies for classes on liberal terms. 

VISON, PHINNEY & CO., Publishers, 

19 Nos. 48 and 50 Walker st., N. ¥. 


Ow READY! 
ONLY FULL AND ACCURATE EDITION !! 


Bengel’s Gnomon of the New 
Testament. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL 
LATIN. 


By CHARLTON T, LEWIS, A.M., and MARVIN BR. VINCENT, 
A M., Professors in Troy University, 


With additions and corrections from the best modern commen- 
taries. 

Vol. I. of the above work is now ready for delivery. Printed 

on fine white paper and bound substantially in cloth. Retail 


price, $2 5, for which i¢ will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, 
to any address. 


eS liberal discount to clergymen and wholesale purchasers. 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
No. 56 North Fourth street, Philadelphia ; or, 


617-619 











SHELDON & CO., 


617-628 New Yerk. 





THE CINDEPEMDEME. 


American Tract Society, 
CMSTITUTED AT BOSTON, 1314, 


THE MORNING STAR : 


History of the Ohildren’s Missionary Vessel, and of the Mar- 
quesas sad Missions. Price 62 coats—by mail, pre- 
pedd, 76 cents. 200,000 stockholders of the Morning Star 
will welcome this book. 

THE MISSIONARY SISTERS : 


A Memorial of Mrs. 8. H. Everett and Mrs. H. M. Hamlin. 
Price 76 ceatse—by mail, prepaid, 00 cents. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S ALMANAC 

FOR 1861. 
6 cents single, 50 cents per dozen, $3 50 per 109, 
$30 per 1,000, 
For sale at the 
TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, Aster Place, 
New Yors. 
I. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Ageat. 


BEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


A KINDS OF rag a eb es BOOKS, 
tmeluding works on Farming, Fruits, Fiowers, 
lads of domestic 





611-623 


BRE RK. N. 


Treasured Moments. 
(SECOND THOUSAND.) 
Being a Compilation of Letters on various topics, written at 
different times, and in different countries, etc., etc. 
BY E. N. SAWTELL. 
Price $2. Published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR. 
N.Y., Oot, 8, 1860. 619-3teow 


RR" OCHOATE’S FAVORITE AUTHOR ON 
RHETOFIC, 





SAWTELL’S NEW BOOK. 





—-— 


A SUCCESSFUL am SCHOOL-BOOK ! 


Rhetorical Praxis: 


The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified and applied in Copious 
Exercises for Systematic Practice, chiefly in the Development 
of the Thought. 

By Henzr N. Dar, A.M, 

Author of “ The Art of Elocution,” and of “ Elements of the Art 

of Rhetoric.” 1 vol. 12mo, 309 pages, price 75 cents, 


This book was published last month, and has already been in- 
troduced into many schoois of the highest reputation. The favor 
with which it is received may fairly be attributed to ite emi- 
nently practical character, which was only attaiaed oy practical 
w: rhing out in the classes taught by Prof. Day, with speciai ref- 
erence to the production of a better book thaa was te be had for 
those commencing the stady of Rhetoric. 

Special terms made for first introduction. Copies sent for ex- 
mination at half price. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Art of Elocution: 


Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exercises. 
By H. N. Day, A-M., 
Author of “‘ Elements of the Art of Rhetoric,” and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in ‘‘ Western Reserve College.”’ 
Thie work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and of 


long and earnest study. 1 vol. L2mo, price $1. Special terms 
made for first introduction. 


From the late Pror. Goopaica of Yale College, editor of the more 
recent editions of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

* Prot. Day has gone over the subject with much care, and 
endeavored to form am art where Dr. Rush had created a acieuce, 
He has laid open, briefly but clearly, tne great facts relatiag to 
the voice, in connection with a series of exercises, designed to 
give the pupil a perfect command of the organs of speech. and a 
clea; conception of what he actually does with his voice in ex- 
pressing the various modifications of thought and feeling. 

“* His explanations are far more clear and practical than those 
of any writer we know of, who has attempted to lay open the 
subject so fully ; and we do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of this work among teachers. It wil! 
give definite views on many subjects which were wrapped in 
mystery.” 


A Professor of high standing in another of our best Colleges, 
in a private note, thus speaks of it: “I know not how to do 
without it. I know of nothing whieh I could substitute for it.” 

From The Ohio Educational Monthly. 
“ This is a good book prepared by a good man for a good pur- 
* * A better text-book on the art of Elocution we 
have never met.” 
From The R. 1, Schoolmaster. 

“ Prof. Day's Rhetoric has a very high reputation, and this 
book is what might be expected from the author of that work. 
The treatise on the art of Elocution is simple, complete, . 
tematic, and scientific. The extracts are well chosea. 
commend the work highly.” 


MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 25 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
GIT-619 New York. 
OoOMIiIN @ EVENT SB. 


Our Bible Chronology. 
By Rev. R. C. SHIMBALL. 
Price $2. 
All Bible Stadents and Readers of Prophecy wil! be interested 
in this booa. Is warmly indorsed by Rev. Junn Cumming, Loa- 


don. Published by 
A, 8S BARNES & BURR, 
Nos, 51 and 53 John street. 


____ EDUCATION. __ 


QEWARD | INSTITU TR—FLORIDA, ORAN OR AN@E 
w county. N. Y.— Hen. Wm H Sewaap, President. For Vir- 
oulars, apply to vison & Phinuey, No 48 Walker street, or ad- 
dress J W. Round, A.M., Princival Male cS, | oc Mary 
E. Hotchkiss, Principal Fe male Department. O19 Ow 


W EST HAVEN MALE SEMINARY. - THE 
Winter Term will commence December Sth, to continue 
sixteen weeks Pupils board in the family of the Principal. 
Fer Catalogues, address R. QUINCY BROWN, 
618- 621* West Haven, Ct. 


Des tenet WANTED.—A GENTLEMAN WHO 
cop teach Penmanship and Book-Keeping, and who will 
se-ire instruction ip other branches as consideration in part for 

services. Address R. C, FLaCK, A.M., Cooperstown, N. Y. 

619* 


ADIES OR GENTLEMEN WISHING TO LEARN 

the French Language are respectfully invited to commupni- 

cate with REV. N. CYR, editor of Le Semem Canadirm, Mon 
treal, C. EB. 616-5 io* 


JROTKLSTANT FRENCH INSBTUTR FOR 
Young Gentlemen, No. 48 East 24th street, New York 
Boarding and Day School. The lessons for the sixth year wi | 
commence on Tuesday, Sept. 18th Classics, Mathematics; 
Spenish, German, English studies, vesides the French, which is 
the language of the School, Seventeen teachers; no mousey or 
paivs epared to render this institution as complete as possible. 
Gymnastics and equitation. Retereaces, names of former pupils 
anc their parents, etc., in Circulars. 
614-619* Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


G OLMEN BILL FaMILY BOAKDINe -SCHOOL 
¥ for both sexes, Bridgeport, Ci. Term of Twenty-two 
weeks ~~ eameaaes Octuber 3t . 

615-6 2¢ REV. G. B. DAY, M A., Parmcrpan. 


Bb’ BK DIAG-SCHOOL FORS ALE, CONVENIENT 
to New York, well adapted for boys or giris, or both. Has 
been conducted by present proprictor eight years, and paid wei!, 
also favorably located for a Hotel for summer resort. Terms 
easy Adéress 4,040, . New York, 618-621* 


oe INSTITUTE 





610-3teow 























FOR YOUNG GENTLE- 
men. No, 92 Irving place, between Faiten avenue and 
Hanson place. Brooklyn. The Fail Term commeaces Sept 3d. 
The Frenoh will be the Language of the School. For Circulare, 
etc., address as above. L. J. SLIMONIN and T. P, CORBALLY, 
Principals 6t2-62i* 





RIVATE INSTITUTION FOR IMBECILE 
YOOTH at Barre, Mass, Established in 1845 
613-619" GEO. BROWN, M.D., Supt. 





{OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 

dies, Bridgeport. Ct. The Fail Term wiil commence 

Sept. 4th. For circulars, address the Principal, Miss EM(LY 
NELSON 612-620" 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


STODART PIANOS. 
Stedart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Warcroems, 506 Brordway, Opposite St. Nicholas 
Hetcl. 
Grand, Square, and Piccota. Pronounced by Professors, Ama- 


teurs, aud over 15,010 families who have them in use, to be the 
beet Pianos manufactured, 


Every iastrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. Gi8ee 


Raven, Bacon & Go. 


OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 














We are new offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes. all of which are ef our own maoufacture, and war- 
ranted in every reepect. By permission we refer to the uader- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
can recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dara- 
bility : 

Wryestow, Lanter & Co, 
Bowsn, Hotmrs & Co 
Backaw, Buriter & Co. 
Hasiepuset & Swrra. 
Tuomas Owxw & Son. 
Mereiox & Bus. Josken Fuc.xe’s Sons, 
Cary, Howaup, Saxncer& Co. Ivison. Parser & Co. 

And others. 

WAREROOMS, NO, 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 
612-634 
<-> MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 


and kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and al! kinds of Musical M 


the ‘lowest yosetbte prices -haud Pianos at great bar 
a.6 - $i Pianos aud Melodeons to rent, and rent 
er 


purchased Mouthiy wren received for the same 
Gos MEDAL GKAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
Manafacturers, Ne. 


F.. D. Morass & Co, 
Coraatz & Co 

J. H. Ransom & Co, 
Berrs, Nicdors & Oo, 
Sueinon, Hove & Go. 








Pe NIORACE WA No. 333 Broadway. 
does, cone Beetg. aX oe hae 
. ¥. the 
ae arg EE te 


ee Oe Set sates 6 Ree, Hee et, 
Galtimore. Among the jodgee were Gorrscmssa, ¥. Mason. 


Sa ee Prices moderas. 








Ne. 31 PINE STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL 6506, owe. 


oe 


DT FIRE INSURAWUS OOMPANY 







75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS. 


| Sawer 

: « A 24 oh S 
JOHN Pe gh at) 
Wu Seoretary. me 3k é * 
Wiliam Mulligan Walter: Gritene oi 8.T, siranahan 
C. B. Oaid BNoleon Davis, George W. Parsons, 
F. H. Trow Lane, Solemon Freeman, 
Bbenezer A. Hoppock, Willard M. 
Heory J Baker, John Armstrong, 
Beeees Brides, D. Stantord, Andrew Comstook, 
-~ Murray, J. K. Place, . Charles J. Baker, 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 





UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Compan 


IN THE CITY OF NEW Y any, 
NO. 40 WALL STREET. 

The Assets exceed $600,000. The Annual Income is ever 
$200,000. Sinee the organization 7,800 Insurances have been 
effected. Profits divided very three years, and placed to the 
— of the assured, payable with interest. The business of 

eS ae established upow a CASA BASIS, me now Sally 
as the only correct system of Life Insurance. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Pres, SHEPHERD KNAPP, Pres. 
LUTHER BRADISH, inte Li.- _ Mechanics’ Bank, 

Gov, BtateN Y., EDWARDS CLARK, Banker, 
JAMES SUYDAM, | late Mer., Banker 


ISAAC N. PHEL 
JAMBS MARSH, late Morch’t, F 
JOHN J. » SEES, Assist. U. 3. 


Treasu 
THOS. C  DOREMUS, Merch’t, 
ISAAC A. STO M, Merchant, 
JOHN A. LUQUEER, Pres. 
Adriatic Ins 


CLINTON GILBERT, Merch’t, 
JACUB HARSEN, 
WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 

JOSIAH RICH, _ = K. CORNING, Mer- 
CHAS. M. CONNOLLY, Mer., 
B. F. WHEEL WRIGHT, Pres. JOHN ¢ é. BALDWIN, Merch’t, 

Greenwich Bank, —— MINTURN, Mor- 
WILSON G HUNT, Merchant, 


DAN H. ARNOLD, Pres. Mer- abaustus H. WARD, late 
cantile Bank. Merch 

WASH. R. VERMILYE, B’ker, JAMES. GALLATIN, Pres. Na- 

WM TUCKER, Pres. Knicker- tional Bank, 
bocker Lns. Ce., HERMANN GELPCKR, B’ker. 

JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

JOHN EADIE, Secretary. N. G. DEGROOT, Actuary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M D., Medical Examiner. 

GEO. P. CAMMANN, M D., Consulting Physician, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


J. B. GATES rox tas Stare or New York. 
ORREN E. MOORE roa tum Stars ov liitvors. 
603-9teow 





HOME 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


nll 


CASH CAPITAL, ONE HILLION DOLLARS. 


Assets, Ist Jan., 1860, $1,458,396 28. 
Liabilities * ® 42,580 43. 





HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO [INSURE 
Buildings, Furniture, etc., against loss or damage by 
FIRE, also Riske ef Inland Navigation, on favorable terms. 


DIRECTORS: 


William G. Lambert, I. H. Frothingham, 
George ©. Collins, Charlies A. Bulkley, 
Dantord N. Barney, Richard Bigelow, 
Lucius Hopkins, George D. Morgan, 
Thomas Messenger, Theo McNamee, 


Amos T. Dwight, 
H. A. Hurlbut, 
Jesse Hoyt, 

Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
John R. Ford, 


William H. Meilen, Cephas H. Norton, Geo. T. Stedman, 
Charlies J. Martin, Ohver E. Wood, Sidney Mason, 
Charlies B. Hatch, Alfred 8. Barnes, A. F. Wiilmarth, 
B. Watson Bull, Geerge Bliss, Cyrus Yale, Jr., 
Hower Morgan, Roe Lockwood, F. H. Gossitt, 
Levi P. Stone, A. J. Wills, W.R. Fosdick, 
James Humphrey, Levi P. Morton, David I. Boyd, 
George Pearce, Cartis Noble, Lewis Roberts, 


Ward A. Work, 


John B. Hutchinson, §. B. Caldwell, 
James Low, 


Charles P. Baldwin, W. H. Townsend. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILL WARTH, Vice-President. 
So MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 576-627 


PH@ENIX 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Of Brooklyn, New Yor. 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL 8T 








CASH CAPITAL......................9908,008 
ie <cnadtsns <sactuieodackonss 90,000 
TOTAL ASSETS.................. $290,006 


This Office offers ample seourity to all parties desiring to in 
sure their property against loss by fire. The business of the 
Office is not confined te the cities of New York and Brookiyn, 
out applications for Insurance are solicited and Insurances 
effected in various parts ef the Union, through their agents 
vy direct application to the New York office; and im the setle- 
ment of Losses a liberal policy bas always been extended to the 
tasured. 

Agent for the Northwestern Branch, 
F. Whitaker, at Jauesville, Wis. 
General Western Agent, 
George C. Davies, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
KE. W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
_PHIL ANDER SHAW, Secretary. 584-635 


- MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CALEB RICK, Prea’t.....+...-.. F. B. BACON, Seo’y. 


Capital and Surplus $343,000. 


NEW YORK OFFICER, 
Ne. 237 BROADWAY, (corner of Park place.) 


James Carpenter, Agent. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
Ne. 17 Kilby street. 
J. B. BRIDGMAN, Agent. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 
POST-OFFICE BULLDING, Dearbern street. 
Sv1tr JO68EPH P. BROOK®*, Agent. 


JULY, 1860. 











THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS, 
WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 





Continental Insurance Co., 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 





STOCK CAPITAL, (ail yeen in and Aassenigtannten aS 06 
Assets, July 1, 1680.,..... |. 998,208 28 
Liabilities, July 1, Sep ekieitee ene 14,732 44 





INSURES BUILDINGS, MERCHANDISE, HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, REN1S, LEASES, AND OTHER IN- 
SURABLE PROPERTY, AGAINST FIRE, AT 
RATES CHARGED BY OTHER SOLVENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 





B@ Three-fourths of the net profits of the business of this 
Jompany are divided annually to holders of its Policies, in 
Scrip bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested for 
the additional eecurity of the insured, until the fund thus acca- 
aulated shall have reached the sum of $500,000, maxing the 
Cash gusranteo of the Company $1,000,000 ; and, thereafter, the 
Scripwill be redeemed as =r & and to the extent that the ate 
accruing to the pelicy-holaers oxceed the sum of $500,000 





Firet Annual Division to Policy-Holders, deciared 
err et 33% per cent. 
Second Annual Division to Policy-Holders, declared 


Felty ©, TOUR oe... 5 ce cnn nc coe pec ccsccuveces 50 ® 
Third Annual Division to Poticy-Holders, declared 

July eee ee See 50 8 
Fourth Annual Division to Policy- -Holders, declared 

Taly 18, 1008... rccccccccccccceccecsecccesegecs 45 ® 





Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 

1857, declared July 8, 1858...... .-..ssseeeesesss 6 per cent. 
Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Scrip of 1857 

and 1858, declared July 14, 1859 
Interest Dividend in Cash, to Holders of Berip ‘of 1897, 

1858, and 1859, declared July 12, 1860......06-++6- 


Norg.—As the yearly issues of Scrip already number severa! 
thousands, and amanee increase, and as, while using all safe 
Ciligence. along time is necessarily occupied in tneir prepara- 
tion, the MONTH of SuPTEMBER, as the earliest practicable 
period, has been definitely fixed upon for the issue of Scrip, and 
payment of Interest. 


GEORGE T. HOE. President. 

H. LAMPORY, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Assistant eemany. 
Mew York, July 12, 1860, 





ABY 
GASH CAPITA 


DrESeTORS. 
Bf LORIMER G@ President. 
Joseph B. Varaum, Warren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard ° V. Butler, 
. Woleott, Joseph R. Varnam, Jr., 
Wiltiam K. Strong, Jn. 
Tayior, Bowes R. Mellvaine, 
James 0. Sheldon, Gilbert L. Beeckmaa, 
Danie! John 0. Hendereon 
Gastavas A. Lorrain Freeman, 
Dasey Bremen, Watson F Case, : 
ped ie Baars, Jr, ‘ 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 4 
Rossar C. Rammpomn, ome 





THE ECONOMIST, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Treadwells & Perry, Agents. 
Office and Sampie-Rooms No. 178 Broadway, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
This celebrated Stove, both with and without 


The Sand Oven, 


has stood the test of time with the public. Thousands of them 
have been sold, and tens of thousands more will be sold. For 
weight and durability ts unequaled, 
ence nothing can surpass it. 


IT HAS BECOME A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 





y and conwen:- 


lors, 
THE STAR OF THE NORTA, and 
THE LITTLEFIELD PERPETUAL BURNER, 


A 4 ae on sale in most of the principal places in the 
_ 619- 625 


ENGLISH WATC HES. 


The Celebrated Lo Londen Watches. 
I. & M. T. LEVITT anp MORRIS TOBIAS, 
@HRONOMETER MAKERS TO THE ROYAL NAVY. 
For Sale by 


J. H. BRADBURY, 
No. 19 Maiden Lane, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE TIME-KEEPERS. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate oountersigned 
by J.H. Bradbury. A large assortment of English GOLD and 


SILVER WATCHES of every description always on hand. 
610-422B 


Guernsey's Balm. 


Ger it, and keep it constantly in your house. It 
immediately removes and prevents inflammation from 
the worst burn, scald, bruise, sprain, cut, etc. It 
gives immediate and permanent relief in the sevorest 
case of Weuralgia. It is the best external application 
known for Rheumatism, Ague in the Breast, Ague 
in the Face, Salt Rheum, etc. It will, as certainty 
as it is applied in time, prevent or remove all irrita 
tion from mesquite bites, bee stings, poisonous plants, 
etc. It is invaluable for this purpose to persone 
going to the country. 

It will, when a few drops upon sugar are swallow- 
ed, imstantly remove hoarseness, and for sore 
throat it is the best remedy known. It also cures 
the worst case of Croup, and instantly relieves thie 
distressing and often fatal complaint. Get it of yow 
druggist or storekeeper ; if they haven't got it, re 
quest them to procure it for you. 

IRVIN STONE, Sole cope ag 
Office, No. 1 Spruce st., New York. 








608tf 


This Stove, with those well known coal and gas burning Par- 





Mae 
nauiCAl « PAN 
a 





THE CHIEF AMONG TEN THOUSAND. 
DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN EXTRAOTOR 


Has universally supplanted all other Ointments and healing ap- 
plications in beth the Eastern and Western Hemispheres 
wherever introduged ; and its inérinsic mer:/ 's the true comsal 
ite success in all cutaneous affections, whu..er the cause be 
acciient or disease. 

BURNS & & SCALDS 


are mstantly relieved of their = 
mation, by & timely applica--. tion of this marvelous healer, 
and the flesh is vuboet as ifs by a charm, no blemish or 
scar remaining. | 


anguish, pain, and inflam 


THE FRIEND or 5 THE NURSERY. 


Children are frequent suf-™ forers from external injuries, 
eepecially from Fiwid and 7 Camphene Explosions—there 
fore every mother should = have this healing preparation 
constantly st hand. It heals “ sore Breasts, and quickly re 
moves the TETTER or RING-™ WORM, so prevalent in the 
nursery. 


TO TRAVELERS BY 


The Machinist, the Tra-S veler,and every other indi 
vidual whese lot in life.nthrows him within the 
chance of accident frem eaplo- ™ sion, fire, or cotision, shoald 
bearin mind that this Magic £ Extractor is his best and ooly 
friend. It is both portable 5, and cheap. aod should ever 
be his companion aga friend ~ in need. There are thousands 
of living witnesses to testify 5 to its marvelous virtue, whe 
owe their sound limbs and 5 muscles to its saving efficacy 

The foliowiog are a few of « the leading diseases for which 
DALLEY’s MAGICAL PAIN & EXTRACTOR is a PREVEN- 
TIVE as well ae CURE: 


- 
S SEA AND LAND. 


Barns, Erysipelas, Sores of all kinda, 
Bruises, Fistula, Sinot Wounds, 
Boils, Frost Bites, Serofula, 

Broken Breast, Fever Sores, Scurvy, 

Bites of Reptiles, Felons, Scalda, 

Cancer, Giaadular Diseases, Sourf, 

Cracaed Lips, Mercurial! Sores, Scald Head, 
Chapped Hands, Pains generally, Sprains 
Chilbiaias, Pimples, Smai!-Pox 
Cramp, Piles, Temors, 
Contracted Cords, Poison, Tetter, 

Chafee, Rheumatism, Ulcers, 
Diseases of the Skin, Rashes, Venereal Sores,cte, 


Seid atthe Principal Depots, 14 Broadway, N. Y., and #1 and 
151 Chartres strect, New Orleans, by J. WRIGHT & CO., Gea 
eral Agent. It can alse be obtained of ail respectable druggists 

and merchaate throughout the United States and Canada 


_610- o22W 
To the Ladies! To the Ladies! 
CUTLERY, BRUSHES, 


SIVER-PLATED WARE, TABLE 
BROOMS, DOOR-MATS, TEA-TRAYS, and HOUSEKEEPING 
ARTICLES, ete , etc , at a considerable reduction in prices, at 

E. D. BASSFORD’S, Cooper Institate, 
Cor. of Astor place, Thied and Fourth avenues. 
_All goods ¥ warranted, 3 and delivered free of charge. 617-629 


Looking-Glasses, 
Picture-Framcs, Gilt Molding, Ete., 
The largest siock im the city, at Wholesale or Retail. 
JOHN 8. WILLARD, Manefacturer, 
977-623 No. 260 Canal st.. bet. Broadway aad Center st. 


TAINED GLASS FOR CHURC 88, 
% NRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
Ne 216 Sixtu avanuz, New Youe 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Styte of work for Sliding aad Vestibule Doors. 633 6558 


SPLENDID CHANCE FOK AGENTS TO 
SELL POPULAR AND PROFITABLE WORKS. 


Agents ordering from 100 to 300 at a time. 
For full poetiouinns. os address 


. GILMAN, Publisher, 
617. Ae se) Le 32 Beekman street, | New York. 


Read! “Read!! Read!!! 
SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


\ RS. BLAKE’S HAIR TONIG.—A SIMPLE, 
4) cheap, agreeable, and effectual preparation for arresting 
the loosening or falling out of the hair by invigorating and 
strengthening the roots. It is easily made and applied, and a 
thorough trial will convince apy one of its superiority to the nu- 
merous expensive preparations before the public. A recipe wil 
be sent by return mail to anyone inclosing nine three-cent 
stamps, with the full address plainly written, to MR3. BLAKE, 
Box 911, Detroit, Mich 618-620 


OR BILIOUS ATTACKS 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 
TAKE DR. SANFORD’S 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


al 


fold by all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, No. a 
BROADWAY. 616-66 


Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 


120 acres Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery, stock cheap for 
cash. Arpiz, | to 4 years, 1.000, $25 to $95. Goomen, 5 
selected, 10,000, $30. Goossperzr, Houghton, strong, 100, $4. 
Raspresey, many sorts, ‘00, $2 to $5. Sraaweeaar, Wilson's, 

Scariet, C. Cone, lowa or oe aod seeete pure, 100, 
afi 1.000, 85. Toiirs. 100, of 20 named sorts, D’vle and _ 


Root Grarts, 16 €50; ete = 
orcere tn fall packed free. w Pe ¥ Erion 

















DR. 






























THIS PAPER WE PRESENT TOC THE Pes. 
lio unimpeachable testimony establishing the facts thet 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, REGULATING PILLS, and 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, are not only pocttive curatives of 
the sick aMlicted with disease, but that they have ia many oases 
proved to be infallible, and have restored the dyiag patioat te 
robust health after all other means of medication falled. 
TWENTY.SIXTH WITNESS. 
BRONCHITIS. 
W. R. HATCH, Berlin Hights, Ohio: . 
ony wise hap bod Ge Desechite tee two years. 


fees and medicine, all to no 
a Seve Renovating Revel “ 





S@ Io skin diseases—ecven ia 
bave been signally successful. 
ae ian selentific gentlemen are . 

row t follow eminent gentiemen 6 Grong 
terms of the modictaal value of these waters: Prof. 
T. Romars Brox, M.D., of ioe Jas. vom 


yeare’ 

the use of the water. Dr. Beck a, “I 

fed that these waters are highly valuable as medic 

Dr. Campbell says, “They must be 

— pig + RT med and bowels.’ 
r Warts ” on the subject of these he 

before the Academy of Phy in the sity of New Xe 

which he states that the Waters possess decidedly 

ant, and astringent properties; and that the lass ef die 


eases to which they sre more are chrente 
affections of the digestive urinary organs, some of the 
cutaneous diseases ; chromtc dy ia ; chronic ; 

dy. 3 chronic ; 


passive rrbage, such as a 
eo! liquative sweats of Hectic Peover’ The Water may also be oftee 
used with advantago, he says, in cases of low typhoid fevere; im 
Se protracted fevers, to excite the appetite ‘sod 
promete d im diarrheas, particularly such as are depen@- 
ent on a relaxed ulcerated state c of the muceus membrane of 
the intestines. or attended 
with a sedimepts, it is the suitable remed . 
preferable to muriatic acid, as being more solvont an taal oak 
continued use to disorder the stomach. In febrile discases i 
ean be bree) meng Beye asa refrigerant to diminish thiess 
and preternatural heat. In skio diseases—in those forms af 
éyspe »sia connected with an alkaline condition of the 
, or water-brash, it will prove better than hydro- 
chiorie acid. In cases of Colica pectonum, and other injerious 
consequences arising from the action of lead, this water will 
rove to be an admirable antidote. In chronic Peay bee 
itys, chromic mucous Catarrh, aud humid asthma, chronle 
ophthalmia, (externalky,) as a gargie in ulcerated sore throats, 
cases of salivation, and in a and giect, and aleo in ‘ 
When taken internally, & WINe-GLassruL of the Wetes, 
diluted, taken three times a day, is sufficient for an aduit. 
Other testimonials from physicians, and ether 
individuals, may be seon on 1: to the Ageat. 
— supplied on u peopahoninew rom 
o Water genuine wnicas procured 
HIRAM W. BOSTWICK, 
° (late of Corning,) 
Sele Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, 
590-26teow J New York. 


- A d SARS AP ILGLA-. 

INFINITELY SUPERIOR TO ALL «OTHERS 
For the cure of Sorofala, Rkeumatism, Stabbora Ulcers, Salt 
Rheum, Fever Sores, Mercuria) Diseases, Cutaneous Bruptions, 
Liver Complaint. It operates simultaneously upon the Stem- 
ach, the Circulation, and the Bowels,and gently stimulates 
while it disengages and expels from the system all that is irrita- 
ting and prejudicial to bodily health 


THE PROOFS OF ITS EFFICACY 


are delly being published, and the confidence of the pate is 
asked only in proportion to its actual merits. Its curative pow- 
ers have been theroughly tested in long-standing sod obstinate 
cases, with such invariable saccess as to call forth the most 
flattering commendations from eminent physicians througheet 
the aa 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No, 100 
Fulton street, New York. 

_For sale also by ’ Draggists | generally, a0 


New American Watch. 











IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF G@N- 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
ne, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new eeries, it has also beom our design te 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English end Swieg 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or exponse has boon spared 
te this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of oxternal aad 
jeternal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and ef practical results, oar 


new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with aag 


ia the world. 
For rag American Warton Company or Watraau, Maas 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
618-643 


No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 200 A YEAK MADE BY 4NY ONE WITH 
ts $10 Patent Stencil Tools; stock enough in- 





clude wi to retail for $150. With activity this amount may be re- 
alized in two weeks’ tume. The ouly reliable source for these Teele 
is at Fullam’s American Steocil Tvol Works, thelargest aed oaly 
permanent manufactory in the world, located at Springfield, Va 


Salesrocms No. 212 Broadway, New York, No. 13 Merchant's 
E> chenge, Boston. and Spriogfleld, Vt. A beautiful phowogreeh 
of the American Sterci! Tool Works and surroundiag scenery om 
Black Kiver sent on receipt of 25 cents. These works commend 
the exclusive and entire control of the whole river at all seasona, 
and the machinery for manufacturing Stencil Tools Is driven by 
a water-wheel of 78-horse power, affording immense and aniia- 
ited advantages, which no other concern can pretend to claum. 
The $10 outfit is for cutting smali name plates and business 
cards, Tools for cutting jarge work of all sizes furalshed for 
$25. Noexperience is necessary io using any of these tools, 
Do not fail to send for samples and circular. And if you oag 
Stencil Tools, be sure to got Fullam’s, as theyare univerealig 
hpDown to be the only perfect cutting toola made. Address orap- 
ply toA. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt., No. 13 Merehaats’ Bx- 





change, Boston, or No. 212 Broadway, New York. 6\S-cowf 
IN USE! 
35,000 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE KITOHKEN'! 


The Original P. P. Stewart 


FUEL-SAVING AND COMFORT-PRODUCING 
LARGE OVEN 
SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE! 


FOR WOOD AND ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 
IMPROVED IN 1859 


With New and Extra Large Flues, and by tho 
addition of the Celebrated Patent 
Double Fhect Bottom Fine. 





Attention is invited to the following poiats of Saperioritg 


Jet. Denantirry.-— Lasting, with proper care, at least twongyr 
years. Steves are now in use that were set up in 1538, 


24. Marvractcers.— Every portion of the Steve is thoroaghly 
constructed. Each Stove is submitted to a critical test, ead 
none leave our works unless compictely and perfectly fatened. 

3d. Capacrry.—Baking, broiling, boiliag, roasting, and aff 
other culinary operations performed at the same time. A bacrel 
of flour baked into bread with a single fire. 


4th. Eoonouy.—Saving the cost of the stove in two or three 
years in the item of fuel. 

5th. VenTILatiex oF Oven —In the Stewart Stove alone the 
front doors open directly into the oven, (protected by letters 
patent,) securing @ direcs draft through the top of the 7m om e 
means of perforated holes in the doors and back flues It wi 
be borne in mind that, as the heated air always rises, this meth- 
od of ventilation is the only one of any value whatever, 


6th. Ewrrez Conrnjot or Hzat—The heat generated by the 
stove may be held therein and used or thrown into the room at 
pleasure. 


7th. Taz Dounts Suzet Borrom Fivuz.— By which a compress- 
ing and inverting action of heat is obtained, and the oven more 
evenly and efficiently heated thaa by any other known iovem 
tion. 

Ath, Bromina.— Performed on the top and without the pessi- 
bility of smoke entering the room. 


%h. Hor Warus Reservore axp Wanuine CLosat.—Both usofal 


and convenient, supplied by the waste heat and without extea 
fuel. 


10th. Waren Bacx.—aAn arrangement for supplying hot water 
for the bath-room equal to any range. 

KS” Sold by all dealers, on atrial of three months, with 
written guaranty for that period if asked. 

Ba Beware of the numerous imitations now in market, many 
of which resemble the Stewart only in appearance, aad aone of 
them rss any of its peculiar qualities. See that the names 
of P, P. Stewart, and of the manuficturers, are on cach sieve. 
No other is genuine. 

a2” Descriptive pamphiets free by mail to any address. Agen- 
cies im all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


Address 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, N. Yo 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Clinton Steve Werks. 


Sold by G. W. Walker, Boston; J.Q. A. Butler, Now Yorks 
8. Locke, New Orleans ; Eisworth, Russell & Oo., Mobile; G 


Metz, agent, and A. G. Garfield, mt, Chicags ‘1.0. Parry 
Cincinnau , J. H. Richards & Co., Baltimore; J. F. Pleis. Pails 
adelphia; G. N. Carleton, Memphis, and in ait the 

cities ana towns ia the Union. 





N. ¥A SEWING-M ACHING EMPORIUM, 
ae 486 BROADWAY, Oor. Broome street, 
atiety of firstclase Family and Macufacturiag 
SEWING. MACHINES TO RENT GROVER & sie 
N, AKER, 
= Wanceit, HOWE, ETc. 
sa M 


Vv. Ww. WIGKES. 2 Je., re No. 496 B 496 Broadway, pag + ~" 
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New Encuanp. By John Gorham Palfrey. 
ae + Little, Brown & Co. . 


As the historian of New England, Dr. Palfrey finds 
an ample and appropriate sphere for all his varied 
evlture and experience in letters, in theology, in law, 
im statesmanship, in whatever pertains to the devel- 
epment of human society. He brings to his task the 
accomplishments of the scholar, the courtesy of the 
gentleman, the candor of the Christian. His style is 
so elear and pure, that details which might otherwise 
seem dry and uninviting are made as attractive to 
the reader as they are indispensable to the narrative: 
This second volume covers the formative period of 
New England society, when its institutions became 
established and consolidated. .The contemporaneous 
history of England, also, from 1643 to 1667, was 
erowded with stirring and momentous events, from 
the fight of Marston Moor and the rise of popular 
freedom and of religious dissent, to the restoration of 
the Monarcliy and the renewal of ecclesiastical rigor. 

The events of this period Dr. Palfrey sketches with 
well-arranged grouping as “ the indispensable back- 
greund” on which the nearer objects of his New Eng- 
land picture “were to be projected, in order to be 
seen in their right position.” 

The first chapter of the volume is a curious and in- 
teresting sketch of the primitive institutions and cus- 
tems of New England—one of the most successful 
pictures of that unique social state. The religious 
reader will find a special interest in the accounts of 
early movements for the propagation of the Gospel, 
and in statements, generally accurate and candid, 

touching the interior administration and spirit of the 
churches. Dr. Palfrey seeks to palliate the charges 
ef intolerance and persecution brought against the 
Puritan Colonists, by the necessity of the times, in 
their weak and perilous condition. His narrative re- 
reves what cannot be vindicated. After reciting the 
treatment of Familists, Quakers, and Baptists by the 
Massachusetts colony, his just conclusion is, that it 
may fairly be reckoned to the credit of the people of 
Massachusetts, “ that they desisted from harsh meas- 
ures, and were reconciled to the existence of dissent, 
im some proportion to their becoming well organizeti 
and safe, while too often it has been observable in 
ether communities, that the stronger they felt them- 
selves, the less freedom they allowed.” Dr. Palfrey 
here eites in a note the quaint saying of Cotton 
Mather, ‘Since our Jerusalem was come to such a 
censistence that the going up of every fox would not 
break down our stone walls, who ever meddled with 
em abd 

A large amount of valuable historjcal matter is 
eollected in the foot-notes. The typography is beau- 
tifel. Messrs. Phinney, Blakeman & Mason have the 
work for sale in New York. 

ProiecowENna Logica. By Henry Longueville Mansel 
B.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

This is not properly a treatise upon Logic, but an 
Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical 
Processes. It embraces topics preliminary to the 
formal science of Logic—facts which indicate in the 
mind itself and its laws a basis for that science. 
Adopting Kant’s distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments, Mansel applies it to mathemati- 
oal reasoning, with a special felicity and variety of 
lustration. He discusses with much ability and 
acumen the psychological character of Necessity, 
mathematical, metaphysical, and logical; and also 
the nature of causation. A newspaper column can- 
not review a treatise of this sort with the minute 
criticism which it ought to receive. While dissenting 
from some of the author’s positions, especially in his 
limitations of the sphere and functions of the reason- 
ing faculty, we admire the strength and thoroughness 
ef the discussion, and recommend the study of this 
book as a mental discipline of the very highest order. 
Preachers who are unduly tempted to a loose popular 
style of declamation, would do well to spend an hour 
every morning in the close study of Mansel and 
Hamilton. Sold by Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 

—For notices of recent Biblical Commentaries, see 
editorial page. 

Por THE JuveNIL¥s.—Crosby, Nichols & Co. have 
published a charming little library called Rosin Nes1 
Sronres, by Mrs. Adeline Leslie ;—an endless store 
ef entertainment and of moral instruction for the 
wee ones. 

Under this head we would remind our young 
friends that Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, No. 683 Broad- 
way, now publishes in one neat library the stories of 
Aunt Friendly, Mrecorz or “tHe Pives,” Amy anp 
nER Brotuers, or, Love and Labor, in addition to six 
preceding volumes from the same pen. These are 
well-written and attractive books for children, equally 
adapted for family presents or for Sabbath-school 
libraries. The “Clover Glen Library” is also very’ 
inviting. In addition to his own large and select 
list of juvenile publications, Mr. Randolph keeps on 
hand the juvenile publications of the various relig- 
ious societies and publishers, (with catalogues of 
the same,) and gives -his personal attention to the 
selection of books for Sabbath-school libraries. Mr. 
Randolph’s judgment in selection and economy in 
prices may be relied upon by persons sending orders 
from a distance. 

Patry’s Evipences, with Whately’s Annotations. 
Brunswick : J. Griffin. New York : Phinney, Blake- 
man & Mason. 

Paley’s argument, in its outline and method, still 
furnishes the best ground-plan for the discussion of 
the Christian evidences; and as revised and enlarged 
by Archbishop Whately, with the lights of subsequent 
research, it is the best general text-book upon the 
subject. 


Tax New EnGianver.—The Dial, a semi-religions 
paper published in London, tn a recent number says : 


“ The New Englander is a quarterly organ of New 
England Congregationalism. Such a periodical could 
hardly exist in this country, for it is chiefly theological, 
and the taste for theology does not exist among English 
Congregationalists to the extent necessary to support a 
— y...... There are many in this country [Eng- 
and] who will like to read this quarterly and learn what 
ee can do in the literary way, in the New 
England states where it is ascendant ; and there possib! 
are theological students in ry who would read suc 
essays as these for the sake of a style of discussion and a 
mode of theological thought which are here well-nigh ex- 
tinct.” 


These remarks occur in a notice of The New Eng- 
dander for August, 1860. 

Brows & Taccarp publish the “ Philosophy of 
Natural History,” by John Ware, M.D. This is based 
upon the plan of Smellie’s work, so long a text-book 
in this country and Great Britain ; but is adapted to 
the present state of physical science as a department 
of instruction in schools. The text is sufficiently full 
fer an introductory work, and the plan is such as to 
introduce the student to a general knowledge ef the 
subject without burdening the mind with details. The 
iustrations are numerous and pertinent; and— 
what is of much importance in such a text-book for 
youth—the religious tone is admirable. 

CasssLu’s Popuran Nartvurat Histony.—The first 
volume (we know not how many more there are to 
be) is enriched with five hundred engravings. It 
treats of five out of the nine orders of animals com- 
prehended in the class Mammalia, and fulfills so far, 


very creditably, the promise of its title,“ Popular | 


Natural History.’ The general character of this 
beok, and of the Illustrated Bible from the same 
source, reminds us of The Penny Magazine and 
other publications issued many years ago, for general 
circulation, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Both are English publications from the 
house of Cassell, Petter 4 Galpin, La Belle Sauvage 
Yard, Ludgate Hill, London; and Park Buildings, 
New York. 
Osssei1’s Famity Bintz.—The first volume, 
taining about 450 pages 4to, and extending 
the first book of Samuel, is before us. tie 
to be commended not only becanse it is the Bible, but 
because it helps to make the sacred books intelligible 
and attractive. The notes are judiciously few, brief, 
and pertinent. The pictorial illustrations, though not 
all is the highest style of engravirig, are good. An 
Mustrated Bible, such as this, is a great help in a 
family where there are little ones who love te read 
and to understand what they read. 


con- 


"RANDOM NOTES FROM GENEVA. 


BY REV. GEQRGE B. CHEEVER. 


Geveva, Sept., 1860. 

Last evening the report was circulated through 

our hotel that a telegram had been received by the 
Government stating that the Emperor Napoleon had 
been shot by an assassin at Nice, and was lying 
dangerously ill in consequence. . You can hardly 
have an idea of the startling effect of such a rumor 
in the city. It seems to be supposed that if Napoleon 
were put out of the way, all the elements of war and 
Austria would descend upon Italy like an avalanche. 
Napoleon has been recently making a visiting tour 
thfough his newly annexed province of Savoy, and 
we passed, on our way to and from Chamouny, the 
remains of green triumphal arches and verdurous 
avenues of firs with flags and inscriptions, the evi- 
dence, it might have been supposed, of a spontaneous 
greeting by the inhabitants, but as we afterwards 
learned from the journals, it was the work of the 
French soldiers, or of laborers impressed or hired for 
the service; an enthusiasm of laurels, green trees, 
banners and wrought welcomes, all arranged before- 
hand and got up to order, so that no conclusion could 
be drawn from it as to the spirit of the people. More 
can be learned from their passing remarks. I had 
occasion to step into a bootmaker’s in Bonneville, on 
the way to Chamouny, and while he was strengthen- 
ing my shoe-leather for the mountain passes, it was 
interesting to hear his observations on the career of 
the Emperor, for he spoke freely and with much in- 
telligence, and it was obvious that the traces of a 
welcome among the inhabitants were not to be too 
literally interpreted. Everywhere there is expecta- 
tion of a general war. Men say that if Garibaldi’s 
successes continue, Italy will be so united and so 
strong, that France will be jealous, and the Emperor 
will step in to prevent the accomplishment of her 
freedom. On the other hand, if Garibaldi and the 
cause of the Italian patriots meet with reverses, 
Austria will rush in and renew and strengthen her 
despotism. If Hungary rises, Austria will have 
enough on her hands then. If Garibaldi still is suc- 
cessful, Hungary will probably be roused into revolu- 
tion. Meantime the King of Sardinia’s invasion of 
the Pontifical Territory is a new complication of 
affairs. None can tell what will come of this step. 
Perbaps war with France—one might almost suppose 
it already determined by the threatening tone of 
some French journals. On every side the lines are 
drawing closer and closer against the Pope, and all 
things seem in perfect readiness with the greatest 
ease to sweep him and his whole remaining authority 
from existence. Take out the cancer at Rome, and 
Italy will be restored to health and freedom, but 
never till then. Now God’s surgeons seem about to 
operate, but nevertheless their knives may be sheathed 
for a season, and the decisive operation deferred. 
God hath put in their hearts unknowingly to fulfill his 
will, but not yet to agree; but the predicted final 
treatment of the Mother of Harlots and Abominations 
of the Earth, is that they shall make her desolate and 
naked, and shall eat her flesh and burn her with fire. 

The energy and enterprise of business in Geneva 
have been much paralyzed during the present year 
by political changes and dangers. The fear of war 
perplexes governments and subjects. The annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France has occasioned great inqui- 
etude. Ina recent number of the Journal de Ge- 
neve it is said that families are leaying Nice in con- 
sequence of the change of government from Sar- 
dinia to France, and that in a neighboring village, 
which was rapidly increasing by the building of a 
large number of new villas and hotels for the accom- 
modation of foreigners who seek the enjoyment and 
health of that beautiful climate, not a single new 
building has been undertaken this year. Also, that 
the affections of the people are fixed on Italy, and 
that the young men in and around Nice, permitted to 
“choose their nationality,’ on occasion of being 
drawn out for conscription as soldiers, have profited 
by the opportunity in great numbers to secure the 
“Ttalian Nationality,” a few only arraying them- 
selves under the French banner, while many hund- 
reds have gone to join the army of Garibaldi. France, 
they say, has conquered a province, but not a people. 
It happened that the day of our arrival in this city 
was the day of the annual Genevese Fast. We were 
amazed at the Sabbath-like stillness of the city, theces- 
sation of all work, the few people to be seen in the 
streets ; it was accounted for when we learned the na- 
ture of the occasion. The fast is observed much more 
strictly than the Sabbath. It may interest ourreaders 
to peruse the public proclamation read by authority in 
the churches on the Sabbath preceding the Fast Day, 
and to compare its tone and tenor with the manner 
of similar proclamations in New England. It is per- 
haps a fair gauge of the quality of remaining Puritan- 
ism in both countries. 

The “ mandement” was read solemnly as follows: 
“ Christians, our well-beloved brethren in Jesus 
Christ! Conformably to our ancient usages, the Con- 
sistory and the Venerable Company of Pastors invite 
all the members of the flock to assemble solemnly in 
the churches Thursday, the 6th of September, for the 
celebration of the Genevese Fast. 

“This solemn observance, the institution of which 
belongs to the most memorable times of our national 
and religious history, ought to be for each one of us 
a serious occasion for examining our ways, and turn- 
ing our steps toward the testimonies of the Lord. 
How can we celebrate it, without remembering and 
recounting the numerous blessings of which we have 
been the subjects, and without humbling ourselves 
before God in the sense of our ingratitude.” 

“We have posstssed for ages the most precious 
gifts, desired by so many nations, and for which they 
would have been willing to undergo the greatest sac- 
rifices ; it is God who has bestowed them upon us; 
it is God whe has preserved them to us; it is God 
who, in times of peril, has delivered us with out- 
stretched arm. He has done much more than merely 
to signalize his goodness by our temporal deliveran- 
ces; he has deigned to redeem us from error, from 
sin, from condemnation, in causing to beam among 
us the pure light of his Gospel, and in offering to us 
by Jesus Christ salvation and the life eternal.” 

“Have we made good use of all these graces? 
Have we responded by our faith, our gratitude, our 
fidelity? If our present circumstances, inspiring 
such anxieties, make us more sensible of the value 
of the blessings we have enjoyed, ought they not to 
lead us also to mourn over our transgressions and 
our sins? Ought they not to put us more upon our 
watch against the invasion of foreign manners and 
morals, thé most dangerous of allinvasions? Ought 
they not to make us deeply sensible that if we would 
rely with confidence upon the strength of him with- 
out whose aid we are nothing, and can do nothing, it 
is necessary that we love him as he ought to be loved, 
and that this love purify our hearts, and become in 
us the principle of a new life of real consecration to 
his service.” 

“‘ Therefore, let our Fast be more than ever a sea- 
| son of deep humiliation and earnest prayer. Let us 
| praise God. Let us implore his mercy in the name 
| of our Redeemer. Let us beseech his Holy Spirit to 
give efficacy to our good resolutions. Thus shall we 
find that God is still faithful and merciful. His grace 
will not fail us ; his strength shall be made perfect in 
our weakness.” 

The advertisement of the preachers for the Sabbath 
(in the Journal de Geneve) contains the names of 
ten ministers, to preach at different hours in the 
churches of St. Peter, St. Gervais, the Madeleine, the 
Temple Neuf, the Auditoire, and the Temple Luther- 
jen, at eight in the morning, at ten, at twelve, at two 
in the afternoon, and at three, besides the catechis- 
mal exercises. 

Now I will close these notices with an offset show- 
ing the spirit of the other side, in a work printed at 
Schafthausen by a Jesuit Priest, “intended to elevate 
and enlighten the Roman Catholic population.” The 
work is entitled “ Protestantism and the Church: A 
Catechism of Controversy for the People.” One of the 
author's chapters is entitled ‘“ Concerning the horror 
that ought to be entertained against Protestantism,” 
and the people are informed that “ Protestantism, and 
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thoee who spread it, are exactly the same thing, in a | 
religiews point of view, as the plague in a material.” 
“In the presence of Protestantism, it is every man’s 
duty to experience a true and genuine horror.” “ Far 
from listening a moment to anything that you may 
hear, you ought to recoil, penetrated with terror, as 
if you heard assassins contriving an attempt against 
your life.” “It is your duty to abhor Protestantism 
with all your heart.” The town where these instruc- 
tions are published is entirely Protestant, and the 
spectacle of such tolerance is as interesting and in- 
structive as the use made of it. Cc. 





PRINCE AND PEOPLE. 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


Not alone for Engiand’s glery, nor for Brin’s fadeless 
green, 

Nor for Scotia’s purple mountains, rising dark her lochs 
between,— 

Nor for gray Gibraltar’s fortress looking grandly o’er the 
seas, 

While the summer waters welter in the languid Afric 
breeze,— 

Nor for Ganges’ sacred river where the holy cities glow 

As the rosy Indian morning flushes warm their marble 
snow,— ’ 

Nor fer swarthy-browed Australia ‘neath the dusky dawn 
of day, 

Golden-veined, im tropic oceans, thrice a thousand leagues 
away,— 

Nor for wide Canadian forests with thelr black and tow- 
ering pines, 

In whose vales the swift St. Lawrence down its foaming 
rapids shines,— 

Nor for roar of British cannon, nor for gleam of British 
sails, 

Do we offer warmest welcome to the youthful Prince of 
Wales. 


There are rarer realms than kingdoms or the empire of 
the seas, 

And we give our heartiest greeting for his joftier right in 
these! 

Son of her whose radiant virtues dim her brightest 
diamond’s sheen, 

And with robe of purer luster in the woman vail the 
Queen ; : 

Heir of England’s ancient story ; born to guide her com- 
ing days ;— 

England—morning-land of Freedom—waiting for its noon- 
tide rays! 

For the memory of the olden, for the hope of things to be,— 

Liberty and Love and Order over every shore and sea— 

Do we clasp his hand with blessing—do we pray that 
naught assails 

Him we all are proud te honor as the youthful Prince of 
Wales. 


Clearer-eyed, the world is learning through each upward 
struggling year, 

He ts Prince whose life is noblest, be he peasant, be he peer! 

Lo it crowns a Garibaldi, born a fisher by the sea, 

And it scorns a King of Naples though of Bourbon blood 
is he ! 

And its shouts and vivas echo round the trembling Pope 
of Rome, 

Drowning chant and priestly murmur ’neath St. Peter’s 
wondering dome, 

As it cal!s the loved Sardinian, southward still to seek his 
home! 

Let the English heir believe i:—:ead the meaning of the 
time— 

Know the scepter’s but a symbel, and the man alone 
sublime— 

So the lives of Prince and People, blent, shall flow in 
perfect rhyme ! 

Let him feel that to be kingly is to work for those below,— 

King !—must be of men the manliest, else we will not 
crown him so !— 

And to-day, among the nations, there are royal deeds for 
him, 

As they !ouok from out the windows of their dungeons old 
and dim. 

Italy, with wild rejoicings, mixed with curses and with 
sighs ; 

Hungary, with sad entreaty in her mellow, orient eyes ; 

Russia, fettered still, but climbing slowly up her prison 
bars ; 

Austria, Turkey, groping, sunless, yet beneath the herald 
stars! 

Let him lend the might of England for the weak, whate’er 
betide— . 

For the slave in Carolina—‘or the serf by Volga’s side— 

For the wan and weary workers at the spindle and the 
loom— 

See the sou! the dull eye under—bring the pallid cheek 
its bloom— 

So his name, with glad thanksgiving, shall be sung in 
every clime, 

And the lives of Prince and People, blended, flow in 
perfect rhyme! Dean. 

_——-—_-—_-- . ee aKa = 

Commercial and Financial, 

Great Britain—Money and Commerce. 

Tue weather continues bad in Europe. The English 
wheat market has (as we learn by advices to the 27th of 
Sept.) risen 3 to 6 cents per bushel. 

Simultaneously with large imports of foreign grain, there 
is a steady, moderate influx of gold into the vaults of the 
Bank of England, which, with the general abundance ef 
money at 4 per cent., keeps up the price of English con- 
sols. 

The importations of grain are evidently not important 
enough to disturb the money market, while they keep the 
people well supplied with food. The consumption of cot- 
ton in the manufactures of Great Britain is larger than 
ever, and on the increase. 


Britisn Excuanes or Corton Goons ror Corroy. 


An English journal gives the following statement of the ex- 
changes of cotton goods by England in 1869, for raw cotton, with 
its two great sources of cotton supply, India and the United 
States. 

Exchange with Indias in 1859: 











Pounds. 
Export of cotton goods to India......-...-.+ +++ +++«193,603,270 
Import of raw colton from India........ ' . «192,330,880 


1,272,390 


+» 45,029,411 
961,707,264 


Excess of exports 
Exchange with the United States in 1859: 
Export of cotton goods, 1859... ......eeeecceeeeeeee 
Import of raw cotton, SP ndadweewonen ' 


Excess of imports... 


pec cspesverckehsd osnontessoueeenee 
British exports of cotton goods in 1859: 


Yards. 
. 968,016,350 
194,335,633 


Total to India and China. 00 s0sseces ee cannes meeee 
To all the rest of the world...............+++++1,401,003,410 
The consumption of cotton is on the increase. The ex- 
ports are rapidly augmenting year by year. Australia, 
China, but especially India, are the great customers of 
England. In China we may hope to compete with the 
English manufacturer and merchant as soon as the pres- 
ent war with China is concluded. Though not parties to 
the war, our commerce with China is greatly interfered 
with and checked by the difficulties there existing. 


Obituary. 

Caleb 0. Halsted, Esq., known for twenty-five years as one of 
our most prominent merchants, and for the last thirteen years as 
President of the Manhattan Bank, died on Sunday morning last 
at his residence in this city. No man was more universaliy 
respected and beloved either in the circles of business, in the 
councils of bankers, in the Christian Church, or in social gather- 
ing, than Mr. Halsted. The institution over which he so long 


To India 
To China, etc.. 


the entire business and religious community. 

The Clearing-House Association, of which he also was Pres- 
ident, called a special meeting om Tuesday to take action on 
the subject. Appropriate resolutions were passed, and several 
speeches made. Those from Thomas Tileston, Esq., President 
of the Phenix Bank, and of John Ear! Williams, Esq , President 
of the Metropolitan Bank, were very impressive and touching. 
We extract the following from the speech of Mr. Williams : 


“Mr. Coarnman: I have just been informed that it is not | 


Known whether any one will add a word to the timely and 


touching remarks which have just fallen from you. But I feel, | 
sir, that this occasion is one which ought to be improved by us | 


to strengthen our friendly relations with each other in our pro- 
fessional intercourse. I regret, Mr. Chairman, that some of his 
many friends who have known Mr. Halsted longer, had not felt 
impelled to utter a seasonable word at thistime. My own ac- 
quaintance extends over only about ten years. During that 
period I have never known our ¢eparted friend to utter a word, 
or to do an act, which, fairly construed, could jar on the nerves 
of the most sensitive. His good sense, practical knewledge, even 
temper, and large experience, gave him the power to act on all 
occasions moderately, considerately, and justly. 

“T am sure, sir, bad the case been reversed, were he now 
speaking such kindly words as his heart would prompt in my 
behalf, he could not say as much of me. I feel, , Mr. 
Chairman, that we ought sow, in justice to his memory, amd to 
strengthen ourselves for the future, to look to him as our exam- 
ple. His calm wisdom should guide us, his gentle words be our 
moni 


tors. 
* I feel, sir, that words, after all, are poor weak things compared 
with honest, manly deeds ; but even words are something worth 
when they express, however feebly, our respect for human vir- 
tues, for manly u tness and purity of character, and breathe 
our zeae with who are bowed down by this Divine dis- 
pensation.’ 


Continental Insurance Company. 


This prosperous corporation, in order to meet its present and 
growing wants, has just completed the purchase of the desir- 
able property known as No. 102 Broadway and No. 1 Pine 
street. Posseesion will be given on or before the Ist of May next, 
when we learn a new and beautiful structure will at ence be 








and faithfully presided, has sustained a great loss, as well ar | Thrown on market......... 


PEHDERT. 


erected suited te the requirements af the Company. No tnstita- 
tion of a similar character in the nation, all considered, 
can beast of such unparalleled prosperity as this. @om- 
mencing with a cash capital of half a. million of dollars, it has 
steadily and rapidly grewn, until its available assets now 
amount to about one million. The officers and directors are 
known allover the country se among the leading iaftvential 
business men and capitalists of thie city. No better, safer, or 
stronger Insurance Company exists than the Continental. May 
it live and grow a thousand years, and—continue to pay fat 
dividends. 
Items. 


.. +» Thestate of New York has raised two loans ina 5 per 
cent. stock—one redeemable in 3 years at 100.75@100.61 per 
eent., and the other redeemable in 15 years at 102,30@101.61 
per eent. 

+ « » The steck of bullion in the Bank of France and branches, 
Sept. 13th, amounts to 530,890,411 francs, showing a decrease 
for the month of about 20 millions of francs, or about 4 miliion 
dollars. : 

. +» Reeeipts of Custom, Sept., 1860, at the port ef New 


amounts to 
Deposita (private) ...... 000... ee eee 
Discounts ° 


Grain Exports ef New York. 


The following is the value for the week ending October 4th, 
and since January Ist: 


Since January Ist. 
1859. 1860, 
$3,357,694 $7,586,311 

39,355 8,926,804 

156,434 =1,284,010 

$3,553,482 $17,797,125 
3,553, 








483 
$14,243,642 
Commerce of New York Port—September. 

Sept., 1858. Sept., 1859. Sept. 1860. 
$11,180,543 $12,470,440 $11,514,139 
2,900,710 ,177.966 2,835,784 

1,810,626 

184,553 


$15 473,205 $16,643,585 
2,905,062 2,898,441 
2,672,935 2,908,509 


Increase since January Ist over 1859 





Withd’n from warehouse.. 
Cash duties......-....... 3,038,803 
Exports. 
Domestic produce..... 


. -«. -93,521,992 
For merch’se dutiable sid 204,390 
. 


$4,946,612 $9,232,931 
620'394 
46,520 
3,758,734 
$13,658.679 
9,899,945 


Tota) exports $7,135,836 
Do, exclusive of specie... 3,896,245 


Artisans’ Bank. 
This bank has suspended payments, and considerable difi- 


$14,037,497 
5,769,816 


culty has been found in selecting a proper man as Receiver. | 


All those hitherto proposed have been declared unavailable by 
Judge Leonard of the Supreme Court An effort is now making 


| to adjust matters so as to prevent the appointment of a Receiver. 


Money Market. 


The demand for money ie quite light, and call loans are easy 
at6@7 percent. Many loans that have been long standing 
are still remaining at the original rates of 5@5%¢ per cent. 
We give the following quotations : 


Leans on call, stock securities 
“ o 


6 @ 7 per cent, 
other good securities 7 


Prime indorsed bills under 90 days. 
| " “ 4to ° 


6 months. 
First-class single signatures................+ 
Ott er good bills.............04-. 
Names less known 


with little assistance. The banks are not extending their loans. 
The iast bank returns show only the differences which are ooca- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the Artisans’ Bank, which has sus- 
pended, and consequently makes no returns. First-class paper 
is scarce and wanted. Single-named paper is less sought for. 


The foreign exchange market is very dull, and rates lower, | Cutch 


yet specie goes forward irrespective of exchangé rates, because 
it is wanted for the Bank of France independent of cost. About 
$700,000 were shipped on Saturday in the Adriatic for Havre. 

Bankers’ sixty-day bills en London are 109% @109%;, though 
10934 is asked, and sight drafts, 110%. France are 5.14%; for 
sixty days, and 5.117% for three days’ sight. 

The importations of last week are, it will be observed, mod- 
erate, while the exports, especially of grain, are large. 

The specie export is confined to France. 


te our export movement. 


Stocks. 


The market has entered on a downward movement, which is | 


daily acquiring accelerating power, with slight intervals of a 
temporary rally. The slightest pressure to sell produces a de- 
cline of serious extent. There are no eager buyers, and all the spec- 
lative stocks are weak in consequence. New York Central and 
New York and Erie stocks, which have been the most prominent, 


have greatly declined. The conduct of the directors of the Rock | 
a4 R.R. Co., in first fostering the notion that a dividend ofat | 


Is] 
leak 3 per cent, would be declared this month, is universally con- 
demned. Some of the directors are great speculators, and while 
stating publicly that a dividend would be paid, it is reported sold 
the stock short. This transaction, and the revelation of the real 
state of the Company’s finances, in spite of increased receipts, 
leads to the belief that other Western roads will not earn more 


money than the directors can spend without adding tothe intrin- | 


sic value of the stocks, which have risen in the market so enor- 
mously. The public are being enlightened. Regular invest- 
ment stocks are steady, without much being done. 


We copy the following from foreign newspaper files by the | 


Vanderbilt, as showing the state of the market for American 
stocks tothe 25th. There was a subsequent advance in Erie 
shares to 32‘, per cent., and the shares of Illinois Central and 


New York Central continued firm tothe 27th. The London News, | 


under date of Sept. 25th, p.u., reports : 

“ New York and Erie shares continue in request. Illinois Cen- 
tral shares were steady, closing at 17% @163¢ dis. There was 
an active demand to-day for the Optional Rights of the Illinois 
Centrs] Railway Co., which opened at 4 and closed at 444@5. Ac- 
eording to the arrangement hitherto in force, these options would 
absolutely expire on the 20th February next. Telegrams allege, 
however, that an extension of the time has been arranged, so 
that a holder of ten options, upon subscribing for one share at 
par up to December next, will have his option in respect of the 
other nine shares extended for one, two, and three years. The 
terms are not very clearly stated in the telegrams. 
to-morrow will give fuller particulars.” 


Latest Statement of the New York City Banks, 


Week ending Oct. 6, 1860, Sept. 29, 1860. Differences. 
Loans..........$123,3 7,157 $124,849,426 decrease $1,512,260 
20,177,086 decrease 29,25) 
9,487,637 increase 5 
pat increase 


’ ’ 4 
75,176,736 6,388,303 decrease 


23 77-100 23 49-109 increase 


COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS STATEMENTS. 
Week ending Oct. 10,°57. Oct. 9,’58. Oct. 8,’59. Oct. 1, '60. 
$101,917,570 $123,599,249 @117,211,627 $123,337,157 
11,476,294  29,170,2 19,493,144 20,147,828 
7,523,599 7,980,519 8,585,739 9,570,507 
49,745,176 86,390,213 69,501,207 75,176,736 
13,556,505 19,321,934 23,048,967 


28-100 


Circulation. 
Deposits.... 
Exchanges.. 
Proportion of 
coin to lia- 


bilities.... 2004-100 3005-100 24 96 100 


Imports and Exports, 

The following are the official tables of the trade of the port for 
the week and since Jan. Ist, as compared with the oorrespond- 
ing periods of the last two years: 
ImpoRts. 

1858. 

$934,268 
1,724,542 


$2,658,810 
110,880,842 


For the Week— 1859. 1860. 
$1,518,460 $1,256,198 


2,597,144 


$4,115,604 
187,496,938 





Total for the week.... 
Previously reported..... 


Bince Jan. Ist. 


Exponts oF Propucz AND MERCHANDISE. 
For the week.........+..@1,307,451 $1,520,164 
Previously reported 46,476,212 48,433,577 


$48,283,663 $49,953,721 


Exports or Src. 
$625,817 $727,981 
19,883,420 58,516,977 


$20,509,237 $59,244,958 


Comparative Statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods 
at the port of New York for the week and since Jan. ist: 

For the week. 1858. 1859. 
Entered at the port $934,268 $1,518,460 
Thrown om market......... 1,044,616 1,481,420 

Bince Jan. Ist. 

EFatered at the port........ 48,703,181 94,976,417 
56,364,922 94,998,687 


$3 297,350 





2,796,258 
66,961,535 


$69,757,793 





Bince Jan. lat 


For the week 
Previously reported 


Since Jan. Ist 


40,558,078 
$41,247,497 





1860. 
$1,256,198 


85,839,213 


Business is still good, and large sales are making both at auc- 
tion and in private. The aggregate consumption is great. Later | 
| importations of French worsted goods, however, have been of- | 
fered without much success, and the stock on hand of this de- | 


scription of goods is very large. 
are also in the same category. 
and prices heavy in consequence. 


French and German shawls 


Ribbons also are less firm, 


| Desirable dress and millinery goods are scarce and firm. ° 


There is no great accumulatien of domestic goods, although 
the manufacture has been greater than usual. A steady busi- 
ness is doing. The export demand is light. Staple cotton goods 


are very firm in price, excepting drills, which owing to the | 


want of shipping orders are heavy in price. Prints keep mov- 
ing. All the new styles sell well. Old goods are unsaleable. 
Woolens are active, especially fancy cassimeres of the desirable 
styles. Silk mixtures are of ready sale, as well as low-priced 
doeskins. 

The importations last week were lighter again. 


lower priced articles, particularly in fancy silks, are not wanted. 
It is a mistake to suppose that inferior goods are best suited 
to the American trade. Payments from the West are met with 


almost unparalleled punctuality, and a good business is ex- | 


pected up to the Ist of January. 
Tae LATEST NEWS, 





Coal—Dvr: : 
Liv. Orr’) @ ch’n— 





| Gum Trag. fi. 


Wheat and other | 
grain continue to advance in Europe, giving additional impulse | 


| Mack 


The letters | 
| Mackerel, No.3. 5 50 


28,104,324 | 


23 77-100 | 


179,751,070 | 
$113,539,652 $191,612,542 193,048,430 | 


$689,419 


1,232,495 | 
86,348 144 | 


The auctions are fall of them, | 





All foreign | 
geods of the choicer styles meet with a good market, but the | 





“PRICES CURRENT. — 


CORRECTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S 
NEW WORK: 


Miss Gilbert's Career. 


An American Story. By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, Author of “ Tit- 
eomb’s Letters,” “ Bitter-8 weet,” “' Gold-Foil,”’ “ Bay Path.” 

1 vol. 12mo, 480 pages, $1 25. 

This new book, from the pen of Dr. Holland, is a story of 
modern American life, racy and entertaining ; but like all his 
books, written for a purpose beyond and above the amusement 
of the reader. The life and incidents are drawn in gbout equal 
proportions from the city and the couatry—the commercial me- 
tropolis and a New Hampshire village. The characters are nu- 
merous, the action vivacious, and the lesson patent—the lesson 
that & public career cannot satisfy the beart of a true woman, 
and that a woman’s ministry in the daily offices and duties of 
home life is the best not only for her development, but for the 
development of al! that is best in man. 


By Same Author. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 


Timothy Titcomb’s Letters 
Young People, Single and Married. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1; in gilt edges, $1 50, 

The London Literary Gazette says: “‘ We have never read 4 
work which better inculcates the several duties and responsibil- 
ities of young men and women, married or single.” 

“The strong common sense which pervades them, the frank 
and manly utterance of wholesome truths {a pointed and beauti- 
ful language, and the genial sympathy which the author has for 
these whom he addresses, cannet fail to commend the work to 
general favor. 

‘*FOR PURE ENGLISH DICTION AND BEAUTIFUL IM- 
AGERY IT WILL TAKE IfS PLACE AS A CLASSIC WITH 
IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK.” 


THIRTEENTH EDITION OF 


BITTER-SWEET: 


A POEM. i-vol. i2mo, $1; gilt edges, $1 25. 

J. RUSSELL LOWELL, in The Atlantic — says: “I 
is truly an original poem— as genuine a product of our soil as & 
golden-rod or anaster. From the title to the last line it is de- 
lightfully characteristic. We mean it as very high praise when 
we say that Bitter-Sweet is one of the few books that have 
found the secret of drawing up and assimilating the jaces of 
this new world of ours.” 

EPES SARGENT, Esq., of Boston, in a letter to the Publisher, 
says: “I know of no long poem ef American origin that I can 
place before it. In saying this, Ido pot forget the prodactiong 
of Longfellow, so deservedly celebrated.” 


THIRTEENTH EDITION OF 


iN 
GOLD-FOIL: 
HAMMERED FROM POPULAR PROVERBS. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 360, $1 ; in gilt edges, $1 50, 

“* The homely proverb is but the thread for a string of pearls, 
The style is one of simple cast and chaste beauty. e are 
free to express our admiration of a volume characterised as this 
is by sound common sense, manly feeling, a high moral and 
truly practical tone, and a simple ferce and beauty of thought 
and expression which are very rarely combined.”—New York 
Evangelist. 

“ This work, admirable for its unity of purpose and its unusual 
vigor of thought, comes to us laden with rich and rare ideas, 
clothed in most brilliant language ; the exceeding purit y of the 
style is one of its greatest charms.” — Rochester American, 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publisher, C, SCRIBNER, 

619 No. 124 Grand st., N. Y. 
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(ee= NICHOLS, 


AUTUMNAL LIST 


or 


New Publications, 


New and Elegant Library Editions. 


Lamb’s Works. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB 
Noon TALFOURD. 
price $5. 


Edited by Sia Taomag 

In four volumes, with a fine l’ortralt, 12mo, 
Elia. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA By Cuaanues Lame. 

12mo, price $1 25, 


With a Portrait, 


Walton's Lives 


THE LIVES OF DR. JOHN DONNE, SIR HENRY WOTTON, 
RICHARD HOOKER. GEORGE HERBERT, and DR, Ros. 
SANDERSON. By Igaaxk Watton. Wih seme account of 
the Auther and his Writings. By Taomas Zoucn, D.D., F.R.S 
Prebendary of Durham. New edition, with illustrat 
12mo, price $1 25. 


, 
i notes, 


Hume's England. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
JULIUS CH8AR TO THE ABDICATION 
SECOND, 1688. By Davin Hume, Esq. A new edition, with 
the Author's last corrections and improvements. To which is 
prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by himsel’, 
6 vols. 12mo, priee $7 50. 

Gibben’s Rome. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gisnon, Esq. With notes by 
Rev. 8. H. Muman. Anew edition, to which is added « com- 
plete Index of the whole work, 6 vols. 12m0o, price $7 50. 


INVASION OF 
oF JAMES THE 


Macaulay's England. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FRO THE ACOERSSION OF 
JAMES Il. By Tuomas Basinoron MAcacLay. 4 vols. 12mo, 
price $5. 

Shakespeare. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPRARE, 
with Glossarial and other Notes, by Knight, Dyce, Douce, 
Collier, Halliwell, Hunter, and Richardsoo. §& vols. i2me, 
price $10 

Milton. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. A new edition. 
With Notes, anda Life of the Author, by Jonny Mivroap. 2 
vols. 12mo, price $2 60. 

Byron. : 

BYRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Taomag 

Moors. 4 vols. 12mo, price $5. 
Campbcll. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
by Epzs Sarcent. With Notesanda Memoir, ! vol. 
price $1 25. 4 

Rogers. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL ROGERS, 
Eres Sarcent. With Notes and a Memoir 
$1 25. 


Edited 
i2mo, 


Edited by 
1 vol. 12mo, price 


Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COL- 
LINS, THOMAS GRAY, AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 
Biographical Sketches and Notes. Edited by Erzs Sanornt, 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 25. 

' Burton, 
THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, what it is, with all the 
Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and Severa! Cures of 
it. In three partitions, wiih their several Sections, embers, 
and Subsections, Philosophically, Medically, Historically 
epened and cut up. By Democritus, Junior, With « Satiri- 
cal Preface, conducing to the following Discourse. A new 
edition, corrected, and enriched by translations of the numer 
ous classical extracts. By Democritus, Minor. 3 vols. 


srice $4. 
' Disracli. 

CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac Disrawu. With 
a View of the Life and Writings of the Author. By his Son, 
In 4 yo's. 12mo, price $5. 

Grimm’s Tales. 

GERMAN POPULAR TALES AND HOUSEHOLD STORIES, 
Collected by the Brothers Gatum. Newly Translated, with Il- 
lustrations by Edward H. Wehnert. Complete edition, con- 
taining 206 stories, with 16 full-page illustrations, and 
numerous smaller engravings. 16mo, 2 vols., price $2 50 
The above works are beautifully printed on tinted paper, aré 

convenient in size, and for uniformity of style and durability ef 

binding, quality of paper and printing, are the cheapest ever 
offered to the American’ public, and the best and most convenl :nt 
editions published in this eountry 


l2m0, 


A Thrilling Leaf from the Book of Life. 


MARION ; or, Higher than Happivess. By the author © 
* Light on the Dark River,” * Broken Bud,” etc., etc. 12mo 
In press. 

Bacon. 

BACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations by Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth Edition, revised and en- 
larged. A new and elegant edition on tinted paper. 8vo, 


rice $2 50. 
, Latin Prose Book. 
A PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK ; containing all the 
Latin Prose necessary for entering College, with References 
to Kuhner’s and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin neind 


Notes, and a Vocabulary. By J. H. Hanson, A.M., Princi 
of the High School for Boys, Portland, Me. 12mo. In press. 


Gangooly, the Brahmin. 

LIFE AND RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS. With a Sketch 
of my Life and Experience. By Joourn CHUNDER (baptized 
Philip) Gancooty. 16mo, price $i. In a few days. 

Country Life. 

A HAND-BOOK OF AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By R. pewnmen OPrEe- 
LAND. With 995 engravings. Svo, price $2 50. 

Captain Sleeper’s New Work. 


; STLE; or, Incidents in the Life & 
ay sas gi a gg ord with cight engravings. 
2mo, price $1 25. 

Adams, the Bear Hunter. 

‘EN OF JAMES CAPEN 
Fe ar suaty Bear Hunter of California 
H. Uirrs.t. Ilustraied by twelve engravings. 
$1 25. 


ADAMS, Mout- 
By THEopoRs 
12mo, price 


A Marriage Present. 


PASTOR’S WEDDING GIFT. By Rev. Wittiam M, THAYER. 
}6mo, price 75 cents. 


— 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
roo Hunters: or, Adventures in the Bush 
By y man With eight fine engravings, from design 
by Weir. 18mo, price 75 cents. 
Flerence Erwin’s Three Homes. 
16mo, price 75 cents. 
The Land of the Sun; or, 
Cube. By Connetia H. Jonxs, 
Square 16mo, price 63 cents. 


The Nest Stories. A Series of Stories for Lit 
oP agg By Mrs. Mapettne Lesis. Iustrated with 
engravings. Square 16mo. 6 volumes in a neat box. Prive 
25 cents each. 
kie Stories. A Series of Stories for Littie 
=i areire. Mapetine Leste. Illustrated. Six Vol 
umes in a neat case. Square 16mo, price 25 cents each. 
In addition to the above, we shall soon issue new and improved 
editions of many of the popular Juvenile Works formerly pub= 
lished by Mesers. C. 8. Francis & Co. Complete liste will be 


furnished if applied for. 


The 


By a Lady. Mtuetrated. 


What Kate and Willie saw jn 
Llustrated with engravings. 
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